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PRESIDENT'S REPORT FOR 1899-1900. 



To THE Board op Ovebseebs: — 

The President of the University has the honor to submit the 
following report for the academic year 1899-1900, — namely, 
from September 28, 1899, to September 27, 1900. 

Charles Franklin Dunbar, Professor of Political Economy, 
died on the 29th of January, 1900, in the seventieth year of 
his age. Professor Dunbar was the first professor to be 
appointed in the University for political economy exclusively. 
He was Dean of the College Faculty from 1876 to 1882, and 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences from its creation in 
1890 to 1895. As an administrative officer he manifested a 
remarkable sagacity, and commanded the complete respect of 
his associates and subordinates; but his principal service to 
the University was the creation of a highly organized depart- 
ment of political economy. When first appointed he was the 
sole teacher of the subject; at his death there were in the 
department three full professors, one assistant professor, 
and three instructors. At the beginning of his service political 
econotny could be studied by Juniors and Seniors only, and by 
them but briefly ; at the end it was open to Freshmen, and 
could be pursued in every college year through a series of 
graded courses. 

To the numerous discussions which took place in the College 
Faculty between 1871 and 1900 Professor Dunbar contributed 
weightily, though not copiously. He was Editor of the Journal 
of Economics published by the University from its beginning 
in October 1886 until 1896.. He devised its methods, and 
watched its progress with the keenest interest. His own 
published writings gave authority to his teaching, and added 
to the influence of the University in the country at large. 



6 WHENCE STUDENTS COME TO HARVARD COLLEGE. 

A table of the schools and colleges from which young men 
have entered Ebrvard College proper during the last ten years 
will be found in the Appendix, pages 330-338. In 1900, 
209 schools and colleges, and a few private tutors, contributed 
the 635 persons who entered the classes of the College taken 
together. As has often been said in these reports. Harvard 
College is not fed by a few schools of which it controls the 
curricula, but by a great variety of institutions scattered widely 
over the country, in many of which the function of preparing 
boys for college is only a subordinate one. Only fifteen 
schools (three public, eight endowed, and four private) sent 
more than six pupils each ; and from these fifteen schools 231 
persons entered the College, or somewhat more than one-third 
of the whole number that entered. The number of public 
schools which from time to time send some of their pupils to 
Harvard College is increasing. 

In the ten years, 1876 to 1885, there were 82 sach schools. 

1881 to 1890, " 96 

1886 to 1896. •* 132 
1891 to 1900, *• 168 





In 1895, 55 public schools (of which 36 were Massachusetts 
High or Latin schools) sent pupils to the College ; in 1900, 
84 public schools (of which 46 were Massachusetts High or 
Latin schools) sent pupils to the College ; of the other 38 
public schools, nine were in New England, and twenty- 
nine outside of New England. Five years ago there were 
only thirteen such schools outside of New England. These are 
cheerful signs of a diffused improvement in secondary educa^ 
tion, and particularly in the education given by public schools 
in various parts of the country. In the figures given above 
persons who entered the Lawrence Scientific School are not 
included. 

The table on the next page gives the number of young men 
who entered Harvard College as regular students in any one of 
the four classes (Special Students are not included), in each of 
the thirty years mentioned, from public, endowed, and private 
schools, from private tuition, and from colleges respectively, 
with the total number in each year, and the percentage from 
public schools. This table shows that fewer candidates are 



PERCENTAGE FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Year. 


From 

Pablic 

Schools. 


From 
Endowed 
Schools.* 

t 


From 

Private 

Schools.* 


Private 
PapUs.* 


From 
Colleees, 
inclnaing 

other 
Harvard 
Depart- 
ments.! 


Total. 


Percent- 
age from 
PubUc 
Schools. 


1871 


70 


44 


42 


89 


8 


208 


.3440 


1872 


50 


66 


30 


30 


7 


183 


.2732 


1873 


72 


67 


87 


46 


5 


227 


.3171 


1874 


54 


57 


25 


46 


18 


200 


.2700 


1876 


80 


79 


82 


58 


14 


258 


.3100 


1876 


51 


75 


85 


49 


15 


225 


.2267 


1877 


86 


64 


81 


46 


12 


239 


.8598 


1878 


80 


74 


36 


28 


14 


282 


.8448 


1879 


72 


72 


47 


88 


16 


245 


.2988 


1880 


69 


67 


41 


42 


14 


223 


.2961 


1881 


69 


65 


25 


48 


23 


230 


.8000 


1882 


82 


70 


51 


53 


25 


281 


•2918 


1883 


65 


85 


62 


36 


20 


268 


.2425 


1884 


68 


75 


78 


37 


88 


286 


.2208 


1885 


78 


71 


63 


30 


27 


264 


•2765 


1886 


96 


65 


70 


36 


25 


802 


.3179 


1887 


78 


78 


78 


33 


43 


310 


.2516 


1888 


94 


77 


69 


81 


60 


831 


.2840 


1889 


98 


68 


99 


83 


54 


352 


.2756 


1890 


95 


86 


82 


54 


85 


402 


.2363 


1891 


128 


53 


147 


31 


104 


463 


.2764 


1892 


185 


109 


116 


37 


109 


506 


.2667 


1893 


142 


111 


133 


20 


83 


469 


.8037 


1894 


126 


106 


114 


30 


94 


470 


.2695 


1895 


165 


119 


114 


34 


79 


511 


.3228 


1896 


184 


123 


112 


83 


98 


500 


.2680 


1897 


148 


140 


106 


19 


85 


493 


.2900 


1898 


184 


122 


106 


26 


73 


461 


.2906 


1899 


158 


166 


124 


7 


101 


556 


.2841 . 


1900 


212 


178 


105 


31 


99 


625 


.2948 



prepared by the method of private tuition now than thirty 
years ago, and that during the last four years the percentage 
from public schools has kept up well, and compares favorably 
with the average percentage of the twenty-six years preceding. 
Considering that the number of persons who entered the four 
classes of Harvard College in 1900 is three times as large as it 

* The dbcrimination between endowed schools and private schools and be- 
tween schools and private tutors cannot be made perfectly accurate. 

t Beginnmg in the year 1881, students have each year entered the regular 
dasses of Harraid College from other departments of the University. 



8 AGE OF FRESHMEN AT ADMISSION. 

was in 1871, the persistence of the percentage from public 
schools is highly satisfactory. The largest proportional in- 
crease occurs in the number of persons admitted from other 
colleges and other Harvard departmei^ts ; but the tendency 
of persons coming from other colleges to enter- the Graduate 
School direct is reducing the number of persons of this class 
who are admitted to Harvard College. 

A table that shows the ages at which the Freshmen entered 
the College in every year from 1870 to 1900 inclusive is printed 
in the Appendix, page 339. In this table persons who entered 
with advanced standing are included ; but they are placed in 
the year in which they would have entered the College had 
they begun as Freshmen. The last three years of the table 
are, therefore, necessarily incomplete ; for the persons who 
will hereafter enter with advanced standing are still to be 
incorporated into those classes. 

The average age has diminished slightly of late years ; but 
chiefly because there has been a decrease in the number of 
abnormally old persons admitted. Thus the Class of 1889 had 
in it 17 persons who were over 26 at entrance, whereas the 
Class of 1900 has as yet recorded only 4 persons above 26 at 
entrance, and the Class of 1897, whose record is complete, had 
in it only 8 such persons. Of late years the number of persons 
entering at 17 to 18, at 18 to 19, and at 19 to 20 has been 
almost stationary ; but the proportion of persons entering at 20 
to 21, 21 to 22, and 22 to 23 has distinctly declined. What is 
desirable is, that the proportion of persons entering between 
17 and 19 should largely increase. Three-eighths of the Fresh- 
men admitted in 1900 were 19 years of age, or more. There 
is no good reason why nine-tenths of all the boys who mean 
to go to Harvard College should not be fully prepared for 
admission at eighteen years of age. 

The report of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(p. 51) records the fact that there was an increase in the body 
of instruction offered by that Faculty in the spring of 1900 for 
the year 1900-01, just as there was in each of the two years 
preceding. This increase was largest in the departments of 
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History and Government, Architecture, and Geology, although 
the increase is distributed among many of the departments. 
The largest increase in the Department of Architecture comes 
from the new courses in landscape architecture ; and the in- 
crease in the Division of Geology is due chiefly to an enlarge- 
ment of the instruction in mining and metallurgy. In regard to 
the increase in History and Government it may be said that this 
increase is made in response to a clear demand for additional 
instruction in those subjects. The students of to-day exhibit 
a strong tendency to elect instruction in history and govem- 
menty economics^ philosophy including sociology, and educa- 
tion ; and this tendency corresponds with the views of their 
elders concerning the importance of these subjects. It is not 
the University which suggests these subjects to the student, it 
is the needs and aspirations of modern society which suggest 
them. Much the same may be said concerning the subjects 
of landscape architecture, and of mining and metallurgy. 
Modem society needs men highly trained in these subjects^ 
and is prepared to reward adequately men who excel in them. 
It is to be observed^ however, that this increase in the body of 
instruction offered would probably not have been made, if the 
Corporation had realized in the spring of 1900 the financial 
condition of the departments administered by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. They did not then know that a large 
deficit was to occur for a second time in those departments. 

The Dean makes an interesting statement (p. 93) of the 
successive steps by which the Faculty has gradually abolished 
the requirement of the study of English in the upper College 
classes, while making ample provision for such study in 
elective courses. The Dean's statement makes it clear that a 
large portion of the formal training in the writing of English 
desirable for every College graduate can now be obtained early 
in secondary schools; so that the amount of time which a 
College undergraduate has been required to give to that training 
can be safely reduced. It has been hoped that with the aban- 
donment of the required English of the Sophomore, Junior, 
«nd Senior years it might be possible to reduce the heavy cost 
of the instruction in English Composition in the College and 
the Scientific School ; but this hope can hardly be realized so 



10 USES AND DANGERS OF DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS. 

long as undergraduates resort in large numbers to the elective 
courses in English Composition. The cost of the* prescribed 
courses has diminished ; ))ut the cost of the elective courses has 
increased. 

In the President's Report for 1895-96, and again in the 
Report for 1898-99, attention was called to the increasing 
authority of the sections of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
called Divisions and Departments. That authority has a firm 
foundation in the fact that all members of a single Depart- 
ment have knowledge of the subjects of instruction within that 
Department and of the recent graduates who are competent 
to aid the Department as Instructors or Assistants. All 
members of a single Department are also apt to know some- 
thing of the qualifications of scholars in that Department who 
are teaching in other universities; hence the advice of a 
Department concerning new appointments is ordinarily welU 
grounded on a knowledge of the personal qualifications of the 
candidates. 

Two difiiculties in departmental administration seem to be 
inevitable : First, the action of a Department is liable to be 
too greatly influenced by the wishes of its senior members ; 
and secondly, every Department inevitably urges on the 
Faculty and the Corporation, in season and out of season, good 
reasons why it should be developed, and its appropriation for 
salaries and equipment increased. To every active Depart- 
ment in a university its own interests appear supreme. A 
departmental administration, therefore, needs an alert super- 
vising authority; else it will draw the University into 
unreasonable or untimely expenditures. 

Many persons suppose that a College class is a tolerably 
stable body of persons who enter College together and remain 
together for four years. The statistics annually published by 
the Dean of Harvard College show that this is by no means 
the case (see p. 100). Each successive College class sulBfers 
numerous losses, and makes numerous gains ; and of late years 
the Senior Class is much smaller than the number of persons 
who entered College three years before would have indicated. 
Many persons drop out of their class on the way through 
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College ; and now-a-days many complete their studies for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in three years. 

The Dean points out that it is too early as yet to determine 
whether the new method of admission to Harvard College is 
more diflScult than the old, or less difficult. The chances 
seem to be, however, that increase of difficulty in some direc- 
tions is counterbalanced by diminution in others. 

The Dean of Harvard College and the Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, writing without any comparison of views, 
both complain of the fact that students are inclined to neglect 
their duties because of small ailments which in after life would 
never be allowed to interfere with their daily work (pp. 112, 
128.) This tendency should be resisted by all the administra- 
tive officers and by public opinion among teachers and students 
alike ; for it is a bad preparation for the strenuous work of 
after life. 

The most interesting part of the report of the Dean of 
Harvard College relates to an investigation (p. 116) he has 
caused to be made into the working of the elective system 
since the studies of the Freshman year became elective, — 
that is, since 1884. This investigation is a continuation of an 
inquiry, the results of which were published in the President's 
Report for the year 1884-85, — an inquiry made before the 
studies of the Freshman year became elective. It was in 1884 
that Latin, Greek, and mathematics ceased to be prescribed 
subjects in Harvard College ; and at that time also the practice 
of carrying a whole class through the same studies in the 
Freshman year was abandoned. Freshmen, however, have at 
no time been allowed to choose from the whole list of elective 
studies ; and it is only within recent years that the elementary 
courses in philosophy and economics have been open to 
them. The method of the Dean's inquiry is necessarily sta- 
tistical, and the period being only fifteen years in length, the 
statistical results are surprisingly irregular from year to j^ear, 
or, in other words, they seldom exhibit any well-defined and 
persistent tendency. Nevertheless the Dean's discussion of 
the statistics is both interesting and instructive ; and the con- 
clusions at which he annves deserve the careful attention of 
all persons who feel doubts concerning the working of a broad 
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elective system. Of special significance are the remarks of the 
Dean on "soft" courses and "snap-hunting" ; for these words 
express the commonest objections to the elective system. 

The statistical tables relate to the following points in the 
working of an elective system : what percentage of each 
class choose little or nothing but elementary work throughout 
their C!ollege course ; what percentage drop the Classics 
immediately on entering College, or at the beginning of the 
Sophomore year ; what percentage drop mathematics immedi- 
ately on entering College ; what percentage begin to specialize 
not later than the Sophomore year, — that is, take at least 
half their work in one department ; what percentage begin 
to specialize in the Junior year, but specialize moderately; 
what percentage do considerable amounts of rationally con- 
nected work without specializing in any strict sense of the 
word. Many other categories might have been devised ; but 
these are all interesting and instructive percentages. The 
Dean adds a table to show what percentage of the students 
who graduated with distinction each category contains, and this 
table will be found to be one of the most interesting of the 
series. It proves conclusively that many of the strongest 
students of the College abandon the Classics and mathematics 
for studies which seem to them more likely to be service- 
able in the actual activities of modem society. These tables, 
as the Dean points out, do not furnish material for an 
exhaustive study of the elective system in Harvard College ; 
but they support the belief that as a body the students use the 
system with reasonable intelligence. They confirm the results 
of previous inquiries in several important respects ; — thus, 
they prove that under a wide elective system there will be 
no extreme specialization, and there will be a fair amount of 
judicious choice of correlated subjects. The general conclu- 
sion is that a boy of eighteen who has had a good training up 
to that age will ordinarily use the elective system wisely, and 
that the boy who has had an imperfect or poor training up to 
eighteen years is more likely to accomplish something worth 
while under an elective system than under any other. The 
group system is the right one for professional schools in which 
the future career of every student is assumed to be determined. 
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When a youth has made up his mind to be a minister, a 
lawyer, or a mechanical engineer, there are, of course, certain 
studies to which he should by preference devote himself. A 
student in Arts and Sciences, if he knows what his future 
profession is to be, may wisely choose his studies with refer- 
ence to that profession ; but to that end free election is what 
he needs and not inflexible groups. A prudent student in 
Arts and Sciences who does not know what his profession is 
to be will choose his studies from among those which give him 
pleasure and in which he has capacity to excel ; because it 
should be somewhere in these fields that he should find his 
future calling. For such young persons Shakspere's advice 
is the wisest possible, — '* No profit grows where is no 
pleasure ta'en : — in brief, Sir, study what you most afiect/* 

Near the close of the year under review the Corporation 
decided to proceed with several buildings which had been 
awaiting a £gi11 of prices in building materials. One of these 
is a large structure intended chiefly for the Department of 
Engineering in the Lawrence Scientific School. The comple- 
tion of this building in the summer of 1901 will bring great 
relief to this School, which has long been much hindered by 
the lack of suitable accommodations for that important depart- 
ment. The building is to be paid for from the bequest of 
Henry Lillie Pierce, and will bear his name. It will cost more 
than the $175,000 which the Cor][)oration originally set aside 
from that great bequest for the construction of this building ; 
but some interest has accumulated upon the sum originally 
appropriated, and the urgent need of the building induced the 
Corporation to begin its construction. There will be some 
rooms in the building available for other departments, and the 
rooms now occupied by the Engineering Department will 
become available for other uses. 

The construction of the new building for architecture was 
begun near the end of last June ; and it is expected that this 
spacious and perfectly constructed building will be ready for 
use in the summer of 1901. 

Plans were also made ready during the last summer for an 
addition to the Rotch Laboratory, an addition which is to 
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receive the various furnaces used in illustration of assaying and 
other metallurgical processes. 

These three additional buildings will greatly improve the 
accommodations of the Scientific School ; they will, indeed, 
give three departments of the School admirable facilities. 

During the year plans were completed for olBfering a four 
years' course in landscape architecture as one of the group 
courses in the Lawrence Scientific School. Far the greater 
part of the instruction needed for this course was already given 
in the School, and it was only necessary to add graded courses 
in landscape design. These are to be given by Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., with the assistance of Mr. Arthur A. Shurt- 
leff. It is probable that some of these courses in landscape 
design will be attractive to students of Harvard College and 
the Graduate School who are not looking forward to following 
that profession ; for they are emphatically *^ culture" courses, 
since they open the eyes to natural beauty and the mind to 
the principles of harmony, contrast, and proportion in scenery, 
whether natural or ai'tificial. 

The number of students in the School was fully maintained 
at the examinations of 1900, in spite of a distinct increase in the 
requirements for admission. This increase is to be progressive 
until it shall be completed in 1903. The Dean calls attention 
to the fact that candidates, by their own choice, or that of 
their teachers at school, are presenting Latin and Greek for 
admission rather than subjects in natural science. This is an 
inevitable tendency ; for many schools find it easier to provide 
instruction in the languages than in the sciences. 

Several observers of the new-comers to the Scientific School 
who have compared them with the new-comers to the College 
have formed the opinion that the average physique of the young 
men who enter the Scientific School is superior to that of those 
who enter the College. This observation is borne out by the 
fact that the Scientific School contributes a larger proportion of 
men to the various athletic teams and crews than the College. 
The cause of the phenomenon is not easy to discern. A 
corroborative fact appears in the absence records of the two 
departments : the demands made by the Scientific School upon 
its students under the group system are more severe than the 
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demands made by Harvard College on its students under the 
free elective system ; but thei*e is no more sickness, or tendency 
to break down, obsei*vable among the students of the School 
than among the students of the College. 

The School is becoming thoroughly well organized. The 
numbers in the fourth year and the third year are attaining a 
proper proportion to those in the first year and the second year, 
and the number of applicants for admission is rising. The 
engineering courses in the School quite hold their own ; mining 
and metallurgy make a growing group ; and geology continues 
to be the resort of a moderate number of strong students. As 
the requirements for admission rise towards the level of the 
requh^ments for admis&^on to Harvard College, the resort to 
the course in general science ought to diminish ; for those 
young men belong rather in the College than in the Scientific 
School. When the College is as easily accessible to them as 
the Scientific School, they will probably resort to the College. 

The Graduate School is now as large as Harvard College 
was forty-five years ago, when the present President of the 
University was first a member of the College Faculty. The 
Dean of the School every year presents in statistical tables a 
complete picture of the School, and discusses the facts from 
several different points of view. It is in the highest degree 
desirable that the graduates of the University in all depart- 
ments should familiarize themselves with these facts, and gain 
a clear idea of the contril)ution which this department of the 
University is making to the education of the country. This 
School is wholly composed of advanced students, and is, there- 
fore, a School which sends out into the work of the world highly 
trained men who should have learned to use all the appropriate 
means of research in their several subjects. A large propor- 
tion of those who take degrees in this School become teachers 
in universities or secondary schools; and each one of these 
men becomes a centre of knowledge and influence in the place 
where he establishes himself. As a rule they are more than 
specialists — they are men of general cultivation besides being 
8|)eciali8t8. In the main this is a School for the humanities, — 
that is, for the languages And literatures, ancient and modem, 
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and for the historical, political, and philosophical sciences. 
Only about one-fourth of the students devote themselves to the 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences taken together. 
The School is recruited from a large liumber of colleges and 
universities all over the country, and its graduates often return 
to the places whence they came to do there the work of their 
lives. Moreover, many members of the School have pre- 
viously studied in the Graduate Schools of other universities 
(see the Dean's report, p. 130). 

The School includes a considerable group of men who are 
really supporting themselves, either wholly or in part. Such 
for instance are the men who, having already attained success 
as teachers in schools or colleges, get leave of absence from 
their posts in order that they may enjoy a year or two of 
advanced study in their several special departments. In 
1899-1900 there were in the School five ordained clergymen 
in charge of parishes, and eighteen teachers in neighboring 
colleges, professional schools, or secondary schools. There 
were also sixty-three young men who, while still members of the 
Graduate School, were serving the University as instructors, 
teaching fellows, or assistants. These facts explain in part 
the high average age of the students. There are always many 
men in the School who are already experts in their profes- 
sions. About one-third of the members in 1899-1900 held 
instructorships, assistantships, fellowships with stipends, or 
scholarships. The other two-thirds had no such aids, or 
means of support. 

It is obvious that this School, and every similar school, is 
rendering important service in uplifting and unifying American 
education, — and more than this, that it is contributing elBfec- 
tively to unite the dilBferent parts of the country in the bonds 
of common scholarship, mutual good understanding, and similar 
ideals. 

The Divinity School provided for a second time a summer 
school in theology. It was held from July 5th to July 2l8t, 
and was attended by fifty-four students, of whom two were 
women. All but two of the students were niihisters, and they 
were connected with the following denominatibns, — Orthodox 
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Congregational seventeen, Universalist fourteen, Baptist six. 
Unitarian six. Disciples three, Episcopal three, Methodist 
three. The subjects of instruction were The New Testament, 
comparative religion, and homiletics. The instructors were 
taken from several dilBferent denominations. 

The attendance in 1900 was hardly more than half as large as 
the attendance in 1899 at the firat summer school in theology, 
possibly because there was no course in theology, a subject 
which ought perhaps to be included in the programme every 
year. The sociological side of a minister's work has not yet 
been treated in this summer school. 

It is plain from the list of regular courses offered by the 
School (p. 163) that numerous courses are offered which are 
chosen by a small number of students only, or are not chosen 
at all. This is particularly the case with the New Testament 
courses. It also appears that Divinity School courses are 
chosen by College students much more than College courses. 
by Divinity students. 

On account of the lamented death of Dean Everett on the 
16th of October, the Secretary of the Faculty presents the 
report of the J)ivinity School for the year 1899-1900 (p. 162) • 

The serious questions about the Law School arise from its 
prosperity and success. It has more than four times the 
number of students it had fifteen yeai*8 ago ; and its Library is 
growing, and threatens to continue to grow, at the rate of more 
than 6,000 volumes a year. An immediate enlargement of the 
building is imperatively demanded; and in planning that 
enlargement it seems to be necessary to look forward to a 
Law Library of more than 100,000 volumes within ten years. 
Financially, the School is able to provide both the building 
and the books ; but it would be really formidable to imagine 
the future size and costliness of this department of the Uni- 
versity, if it were reasonable to suppose that its recent rate of 
increase would be maintained. 

At the close of the academic year under review Professor 
Langdell asked that he be permitted to retire. The Dean of 
the School (p. 172) describes in fitting terms the unique 
services which Professor Langdell has rendered to the Harvard 
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Law School and to legal education. The Corporation were 
glad to recognize these services by arranging for him an 
exceptional retiring allowance, and inviting him to continue 
to avail himself of all the facilities in Austin HsXl which aa 
Professor and Dean he has of late years enjoyed. 

On the 4th of November, 1899, the Medical Faculty by vote 
advised the Corporation and Board of Overseers to consolidate 
the Faculties then known as the Medical, Dental, and Veterin- 
ary Faculties, and to entrust to this new Faculty — to be known 
as the Faculty of Medicine — the administration of the exist- 
ing degrees of M.D., D.M.D., and M.D.V., and of a higher 
degree in comparative medicine. They further advised that an 
administrative board be appointed for each of the three schools ; 
that the Dean of the new Faculty be the Dean of the Medical 
School; and that at the beginning full professors only be 
brought from the Dental and Veterinary Faculties into the 
consolidated Faculty; but that the administrative boards of 
the three schools might contain instructors or lecturers not 
members of the new Faculty. In these recommendations, the 
Medical Faculty copied the organization of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences at Cambridge, — a Faculty which administers 
Harvard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the 
Graduate School, — that organization having worked well for 
the direction of a large body of students and for the arrange- 
ment of the numerous courses of instruction brought together 
under the direction of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The 
President and Fellows and the Board of Overseers made the 
necessary amendments in the statutes of the University, and 
the new Faculty and new boards were promptly organized, and 
began the discharge of their several functions in December. 

The attention of the Overseers is invited to the first report 
of the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine (p. 173). The con- 
solidation augurs well for the future of medical instruction at 
the University. It will facilitate the development of compara- 
tive pathology and comparative theory and practice, and will 
broaden the teaching of physiology and histology. It is 
significant that the Medical Faculty in its first vote suggested 
the creation of a higher degree in comparative medicine. 
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In 1899-1900 some important changes were carried into 
elBfect in the plan of instruction for the first and second year^ of 
the Medical School proper. The chief characteristics of these 
changes were, first, the condensation of the instruction in 
each of the principal subjects into half-year periods, the 
number of hours per week given to each subject being much 
increased ; secondly, the division of the classes into a large 
number of small sections so that the instructor should always 
be at close quarters with his students, and thus increase the 
amount of personal supervision of each one; and thirdly, 
the combining of practical with written examinations. Thus 
the instruction in physiology was given wholly during the 
second half of the first year. The early morning hours of 
each day were devoted to laboratory work. These exercises 
were usually followed by a conference, and the last hour of the 
forenoon was devoted to a lecture which as far as possible 
treated the same subject which had occupied the students' 
attention in the laboratory during the morning. Eveiy morn- 
ing of the week was used in this manner. Analogous methods 
were followed in anatomy, histology, embryology, and physio- 
logical chemistry, subjects of the first year, and in pathology 
and bacteriology, surgical pathology, clinical chemistry, and 
therapeutics, subjects of the second year. 

It is too early to speak with perfect confidence of the ultimate 
results of the new method ; but the instructors generally think 
the immediate results favorable. In clinical chemistry, how- 
ever, the new method seemed to be comparatively unsuccessful, 
partly, it is supposed, because many other branches claim the 
attention of the student of the second year in the second half 
of that year. The experiment is of the highest interest, 
because this method would be applicable in many other de- 
partments of the University. Under the new system the 
sequence of studies is very much better than it was under 
the old. A committee of the Faculty has for years been con- 
sidering the re-arrangement of the studies of the third and 
fourth years, but no re-adjustment has as yet been attempted. 
In these years, however, a more direct and personal supervision 
of the student has already been adopted. 
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The Medical School has a larger proportion of teachers to 
stadents than any other department in the University except the 
Divinity School. The reason is that every individual medical 
student must be personally instructed by a skiliPul person in the 
use of his eyes, ears, and fingers in a great variety of opera- 
tions which require much knowledge and highly trained senses. 
It is obvious that such instruction must be very costly. The 
standard of this individual instruction in the Medical School 
has risen rapidly in late years, with the result that the average 
medical student is much better trained than he used to be. 

The consolidation of the three Faculties of Medicine, Dental 
Medicine, and Veterinary Medicine into one body, gave great 
satisfisustion to the Dental Faculty ; for it will undoubtedly add 
to the dignity and prestige of that School. The finances of 
the Dental School have been for some years in a sound con- 
dition. In 1899-1900 it had a surplus of $4,885.70, and its 
accumulated earnings amounted to $33,283.06. It possesses 
a total endowment of $76,603.20. This satisfactory pecuniary 
result has not been obtained by any lowering of the standards 
of the School; on the contrary, the instruction within the 
School has been steadily improved, and the admission exami- 
nation has been conducted with more and more exactness. 
The School is, however, only a tenant at will in the North 
Grove Street Building, which belonged to the Medical School 
but has lately been sold to the Massachusetts Greneral Hospital. 
It may at any time be in urgent need of a new building, which 
must inevitably cost much more than the $51,000 already in 
hand applicable to that purpose. 

An inspection of the table of work done in the School 
(p. 199) will satisfy anyone that the range of practice which 
a skilful dentist may expect to have, has considerably increased 
of late years. The professors of the operative department 
were called upon to treat necrosis, abscess, antrum disease, 
deft-palate and hare-lip ; and in the mechanical department 
there were forty-six cases of fractured jaw which required 
splints, and twenty-three cases needing appliances for cleft- 
palate. During the year over six thousand patients were treated 
in the Infirmary for diseases of the teeth. 
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Seven candidates for the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine received that degree in June, 1900, two of them 
taking the degree cum laude. Since the establishment of this 
department of the University in 1882 one hundred and nineteen 
persons have taken this degree. 

The course of instruction given in the Veterinary School 
during 1899-1900 was far the best ever provided by the 
School, being at once more comprehensive and more thorough. 
The number of students, however, did not increase ; and it has 
diminished at the opening of the cun*ent year. The number 
of oases treated at the Veterinary Hospital was decidedly 
larger during the year under review than during the preceding 
year, and especially the surgical operations were much more 
numerous. 

The financial result of the year for the Veterinary School 
and Hospital was again extremely discouraging, the deficit for 
the year being $4,206.96 — only once before has the deficit 
been larger — and this deficit has to be paid out of the general 
treasury of the University. The School and the Hospital have 
now been in existence eighteen years, and in all that time no 
endowment has been provided for the Department. Unless 
endowment is speedily provided, the Corporation will be 
compelled to suspend the conferring of the degree of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, and to discontinue the Veterinary Hospital 
and the Free Clinic. The threatened arrest of this Depart- 
ment is all the more grievous, because the instruction given 
in the School has constantly improved, and the standards 
of admission and graduation have been steadily raised. The 
first year Veterinary Students of 1899-1900 shared the bene- 
fits of the new form of instruction in the Medical School, 
and worked with enthusiasm and success in company with the 
Medical Students. It is also to be said for the School that, 
since its creation eighteen years ago, all veterinary instruction 
in the United States has risen in character, and that this School 
has distinctly contributed to this result. The discontinuance 
of the Veterinary Hospital and the Free Clinic would be a dis- 
tinct loss to the community. It seems to have been demon- 
strated beyond all question that it is impossible to maintain a 
proper Veterinary School and Hospital without endowment. 
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Saoh an endowment the Committee appointed by the Board of 
Chrerseers to visit the School have exerted themselves strena- 
oosly to obtain ; but their efforts have not been rewarded with 
success. Even the Free Clinic has but a declining support, 
the contributions to it having been $938 in 1896-97 and only 
$467 in 1899-1900. The Hospital might support itself; but 
the main object of the University in maintaining the Hospital 
is to use it as a means of instruction ; and the School oannot 
maintain itself, nor, indeed, approach self-support. 

The number of students at the Bussey Institution has in- 
creased somewhat, though it is still small (29 in 1899-1900). 
The increasing interest in the subject of landscape architecture 
has brought some students to the Bussey Institution ; for there 
instruction can \ye obtained in agricultural chemistry, horti- 
culture, and the values of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants 
for ornamental purposes. Students interested in the cultiva- 
tion of trees and shrubs can there see them grown in great 
variety in the Arnold Arboretum. 

The report of the Librarian (p. 211) exhibits a state of 
prosperity in respect to gifts and accessions by purchase, and 
in respect to the use made of the 45,000 volumes which are 
directly accessible to members of the University, without any 
formality, in Gore Hall, Harvard Hall, the Warren House, 
and the laboratory and clas&-room libraries. This considerable 
number of freely accessible volumes probably meets the wants 
of the great majority of students ; for the number of students 
who take books from the Library is not increasing in propor- 
tion to the total increase of the number of students. The 
main collection in Gore Hall, with all it costs each year, would 
not be maintained for the benefit of the great mass of the 
students. It is maintained in the interest of the teachers and 
tbe advanced students, and is for them an essential University 
provision — indeed the most essential. 

Now, the building in which this collection is stored has long 
ceased to meet the wants of the teachers and the advanced 
students, and it has long ceased to be a convenient workshop 
for the library staff. Every year, therefore, the Librarian 
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has to give an account of the embarrassments under which 
the proper work of the Library is done. The work is not 
only impeded, — its cost is increased with no compensatory 
advantage. Although the Corporation have done their best to 
provide — largely from unrestricted funds — new facilities in 
Gore Hally and to improve the ventilation and the lighting of the 
building, the improvements have soon become inadequate, and 
the old difficulties resulting from lack of space recur. It 
would be for the interest of the University that the annual 
expenditure at the Library should be liberal ; but it ia 
restricted. It would be for the interest of the University that 
the present building should at once be doubled in size ; but 
the Corporation have no means of accomplishing that object. 
They have lately (1898) allotted $100,000 of the unrestricted 
bequest of Henry Lillie Pierce to the Library, and they are 
about to devote the Henry T. Morgan Fund of $81,950.54 — 
another unrestricted fund — to the same establishment^ but 
still the Corporation remain unable to provide an adequate 
building, and to make an adequate annual expenditure for tiic 
Library. 

The accessions by gifts and purchases mount ; and as yet no 
satisfactory method has been invented for stowing away com- 
pactly those portions of the library which have become inactive. 
With the modem multiplication of books it seems as if some 
way of separating the active from tiie inactive books, and then 
storing the inactive in a much more compact manner than any 
now in use, must of necessity be devised. 

The Gray Herbarium continues to be the resort of pro- 
fessional botanists engaged in critical examinations of parts of 
the American flora. The specialists who visited the Herbarium 
during the year under review were interested in the flora of the 
Northwestern States, of Yucatan and the West Indies, of Pata- 
gonia, of Mexico, and of New England. One gentleman came 
to study the less known American grasses, and another the 
tropical ferns. Many amateurs avail themselves of the facil- 
ities of the Herbarium for the critical identification of plants. 

The Herbarium was enriched by gifts and exchanges of 
j^ants from all jMurts of the world. Among them are rare 
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and new species. Collections were acquired by purchase 
from Costa Rica, Porto Rico, Southern Missouri, Texas, 
Southern Colorado and New Mexico, the Yellowstone Park, 
Labrador, and Florida. The total number of specimens of 
plants received during the year was 13,827. 14,497 sheets 
of mounted specimens were added to the Herbarium during the 
year, being the largest recorded annual increment. 

The Herbarium in spite of the recent moderate increase of 
its endowment, still needs annual contributions from its friends. 
One hundred and sixty persons responded last year to a request 
for $10, as an annual subscription. Doctor Gray's copyrights 
still yield a substantial sum ($1,423.95 in 1899-1900). 

The Herbarium is again under great obligations to the Visit- 
ing Conunittee appointed by the Board of Overseers. 

In the absence of Professor Goodale, Mr. Oakes Ames, 
Assistant Director of the Botanic Garden, presents the Re- 
port on that establishment (p. 242). The Garden has per- 
formed better than ever before its important function of 
providing material for numerous classes in botany in the 
University itself, in Radcliffe College, and in several publio 
and private schools. The construction of a series of pits and 
frames has made this task materially easier. The laboratories 
in the new range of greenhouses — a very valuable anonymous 
gift of the year 1898 — are becoming more and more useful to 
the advanced students in botany. 

The City of Boston has finished the work of construction in 
the Arnold Arboretum which it began in the year 1883. The 
City has built three and a half miles of Telford and mac- 
adamized roadway, five and seven-tenths miles of gravel walks, 
solid stone walls on highway boundaries wherever such walls 
did not previously exist, seven entrances to the Arboretum 
with handsome iron gates, and has made all slopes or other 
changes of surface which the construction of the roads and 
walks made necessary. It has also bought, and turned over 
to the University for the use of the Arboretum, land to the 
value of $79,315.85. The total cost of the constructions 
paid for by the City has been $371,768.82. Moreover, the 
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Gty pays for maintaiQing the drives and walks, and for 
police protection ; and this payment amounted in 1899-1900 
to $8,500. The contribution of the City of Boston to this 
admirable collection of all the trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants which can be grown in the open air in the climate of 
Boston has, therefore, been large. The University has con- 
tributed about 200 acres of land ; but it is the scientific direc- 
tion of the Arboretum by the University which has given to 
the collection its moat characteristic value. 

The endowment of the Arboretum yields only about $7,000 
s year ; but gifts have been received since 1877 to the amount 
of $188,400, all of which have been spent, or will be spent 
during the next year, or two, in the development of the Arbo- 
retum as a collection of living specimens. 

As was said in the last Report, the collections are already a 
source of great pleasure to the public, and of valuable instruc- 
tion for a few students ; and every year adds to their complete- 
ness and beauty. The question remains, however, how the 
University is to be provided with the means of making the 
Arnold Arboretum an object lesson in all that relates to horti- 
culture, arboriculture, and landscape gardening in New Eng- 
land. To accomplish that object a far larger endowment than 
any which the Arboretum now possesses will be necessary. 
It is obvious that, if adequate salaries were now paid to the 
Director and his assistants, the whole income of the endow- 
ment of the Arboretum would be exhausted by those payments 
alone. From the beginning the salary of the present Director 
has been little more than nominal. It is for the public to 
decide how an Adequate establishment is to be maintained on 
these beautiful grounds where so excellent a beginning has 
already been made. The State, or the City of Boston, might 
do it ; or, it might be done by a great endowment, provided 
by public-spirited individuals. 

The chemical laboratories in Boylston Hall are full to over- 
flowing. Since 1894 nearly two hundred desks have been 
added to the former working places ; but the increase in the 
number of students has kept pace with these additions to the 
accommodations. When the laboratory opened for the cur- 
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rent year, forty men had to wait for desks. On the firat of 
November twenty-one men wei*e still waiting. A few more 
advanced students might still be received ; but the elemenlaiy 
classes can no longer be accommodated, and the available 
space in Boylston Hall is exhausted. Since certain elementary 
courses in dhemistry are required of numerous students in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, it is very embarrassing not to be 
able to provide desks for all such students. 

Evidently some steps should be taken at once to give the 
Chemical Department additional rooms; but, on the one hand, 
Boylston Hall is a very difficult building to enlarge, and on the 
other, it will not be economical to divide between two buildings 
the teaching force and the equipment of the Department. 

The activity of the laboratory in scientific research wan fully- 
maintained during the year. 

The neglect of the subject of physics by the students of the 
College and of the Qraduate School still continues, and is one 
of the most curious phenomena in tiie University of to-day. 
In 1899-1900, 809 choices were made of the courses in physica 
intended for undergraduates ; but these 309 selections include 
148 made by sbientific students, of whom elementary courses 
in physics are required in certain of the four-year groups 
of studies. Subtracting these 148 selections, there remain 
161 choices of the elementary courses in physics made by 
the 2,228 members of Harvard College and the Graduate 
School in that year. Fifty choices were made of the courses 
intended for graduates and undergraduates, of which ten were 
by scientific students ; and eleven choices were made of the 
courses intended for graduates. These numbers would be 
much reduced if the individuals choosing, and not the choices^ 
were counted. In this respect, there is a great contrast be- 
tween the department of physics and the depailment of chem- 
istry, the resort to the chemical courses being much larger. 
The advanced courses in physics require a good knowledge of 
mathematics, and this requirement may restrict the numbers 
choosing them ; but the elementary courses do not require any 
advanced mathematics. The applications of physics in modem 
industries are certainly as extensive as the applications of 
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chemistry, and the subject is even more many-sided than 
chemistry. There is, as has been several times pointed out 
in these reports, a strong demand for competent teachers of 
physics, as well as for engineers who have received thorou^ 
training in heat, light, and electricity. This limited resort to 
the courses in physics is not at all peculiar to Harvard 
University ; it seems to be a widespread phenomenon. There 
are some indications that the number of students attending 
these courses is gradually increasing ; but that increase ought 
to be large and rapid. 

The psychological laboratory furnished the demonstrations 
given in Professor Miinsterberg's elementary course in psy- 
chology, a course chosen by three hundred and forty-six 
students, and also the experiments in Doctor MacDougalPs 
course in experimental psychology ; but its chief work was, as 
osoal, original research carried on by advanced students and the 
instructors. Some of the subjects of investigation were com- 
plicated color illusions, the difference between memory for 
words, for perceived objects, and for activities, the ' relations 
between memory and attention, some sub-conscious motives of 
judgment, the relations of rhythm and rhyme, symmetry in 
artistic composition, and the mutual interference of several 
coinciding volitional impulses. Some work was also done in 
animal psychology, a new department of the laboratory which 
was established in 1898-1899. Two of the subjects studied 
were the symptoms of memory in the newt and the training 
of the cray-fish in new habits. 

The number of students prepared to do original work in 
investigation is increasing. As the psychological seminary is 
also increasing, the congestion in the laboratory becomes 
more and more troublesome. The Department of Philosophy 
needs very much a new building with ample room for labora- 
tories, seminaries, and library, and as remote as possible from 
the noises of the city. 

The report of the Director of the Observatory contains the 
Qsoal account of the work accomplished with all the pripcipal 
instraments, of the Henry Draper Memorial work, of the 
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Boy den Department, of the Blue Hill Observatory, and of the 
miscellaneous activities of the establishment ; but it opens with 
a statement by the Director to which the attention of the 
Overseers and the public should be especially invited. This 
statement points out the inadequacy of the buildings in Cam- 
bridge and of the publication funds, and demonstrates the 
wastefulness of long delays in publication. There are many 
researches, well advanced but not yet finished, which could be 
issued promptly with a moderate expenditure for additional 
computers ; and these researches, if completed, would prob- 
ably fill fourteen volumes of the Annals, or one-third as many 
as have been published in the last fifty years. The material 
for as many volumes more is in an advanced state of prepara- 
tion, but still requires much labor. 

The Director also states that one of the greatest needs of 
astronomy is a large telescope mounted in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. He concludes that half a million dollars are required 
to enable the Observatory to maintain its place among the 
great observatories of the world. Considering the large expen- 
ditures which have lately been made in the United States on 
new observatories, this estimate seems a reasonable one. 

Substantial additions were made during the year to the col- 
lections of the Museum of Comparative Zoology (p. 273), one 
of the most important being fifteen hundred skins and ten 
thousand skulls of North American mammals. Though nomi- 
nally a purchase, this collection was in great part a gift from 
Messrs. Edward and Outram Bangs of Boston. The publica- 
tions of the Museum, a list of which will be found in the 
Appendix (p. 340), were unusually numerous. The principal 
event in the history of the Museum was the gift from Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz, Mr. and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, and Mrs. 
Henry L. Higginson of $100,000, to erect the southwest 
comer-piece of the University Museum. This new structure 
will complete the Oxford Street fa9ade of the Museum. It is 
to be used by the Departments of Geology and Geography in 
connection with the Museum of Comparative Zoology. When 
the new laboratories and lecture-rooms are ready, the spaces 
now occupied by the Departments of Geology and Geography 
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will be assigned to the Departments of Zoology and Palaeon- 
tology, greatly increasing the accommodations of those two 
Departments. The Museum will then contain liberal pro- 
▼ision for the laboratories of zoology, geology and geography, 
botany, and mineralogy and petrography, and these labora- 
tories will be in convenient proximity to the great collections 
in these subjects. The building will also contain adequate 
lecture-rooms for all these departments. The Museum is 
therefore much more than a collection building; it is in a 
large measure a building for teaching and research. The 
Assistant in Charge gives an interesting account (p. 276) of 
the cruise of the ** Albatross '' in the tropical Pacific. 

In this Report will be found, for the first time, reports from 
the Laboratory of Zoology (p. 278), and from the Depart- 
ment of Geology and Greography (p. 286) ; and by exception 
these reports cover two years, because the report of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology for 1898-99 did not con- 
tain, as usual, reports from the Departments of Zoology and 
Greology. 

The Department of Geology and Geography was greatly 
helped by the Committee appointed by the Board of Overseers 
to visit the Department. These gentlemen manifested great 
interest in the work of the Department, and procured five 
hundred dollars to be spent in improving the apparatus for 
teaching. 

The pressing need of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology is the extension of the building 
100 feet to the new southwest corner-piece of the Museum 
quadrangle. This extension will complete the great structure 
planned by Louis Agassiz more than forty years ago, and will 
give the much needed space for the proper exhibition of the 
invaluable Peabody collections. There is in hand for building 
purposes the sum of $28,355.56, being the Peabody Building 
Fund mentioned in the Treasurer's Statement (p. 52) ; but 
this sum is manifestly insufficient to erect a structure 100 feet 
long of a design consistent with that of the existing Museum. 
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Much of the material belonging to the Peabody Museum 
oould not now be obtained at any price. Much of it was col- 
lected from American Indian tribes, and from foreign lands, 
before commerce with so-called civilized nations changed the 
customs and arts of the native races. The ethnological collec- 
tions formed by several early societies in this neighborhood 
have gradually been secured by the Peabody Museum, — as, 
for instance, the collections of the Boston Marine Society, the 
Boston Athenaeum, The Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Boston Society of Natural History, and the American Antiqua- 
rian Society of Worcester, and last of all the rich collec- 
tion made many years ago for the Boston Museum. Of late 
years Mr. Alexander Agassiz has repeatedly contributed 
important collections made by him and his assistants in remote 
or comparatively inaccessible regions. These treasures are 
actually in the keeping of the University ; but many of them 
cannot be properly exhibited or used in research, because the 
present building is entirely inadequate. 

The contributions of money ftxjm Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, 
Mr. Stephen Salisbury, and a few other friends have enabled 
the Museum to prosecute the explorations in Central America. 
Mr. Bowditch has also given the Museum a model of the ruins 
at Copan, made to scale by Mr. C. C. Willoughby fr^m plans, 
photographs, and drawings made by the several expeditions 
to that site. This very instructive model has been executed 
with much precision. It is intended to prepare similar models 
of some of the great earth- works of the Ohio Valley, and also of 
typical mound structures. The necessary data for these models 
were obtained several years ago during the Director's explora- 
tions in Ohio. 

Miss Fletcher, the holder of the Thaw Fellowship, has con- 
tinued her researches relating to Indian ceremonies and rituals. 
She is ready to publish the Omaha ceremonial rituals on which 
she has spent years of labor. 

The Director visited New Mexico during the summer of 
1900, and made frirther study of many ruins of large pueblos 
and small isolated groups of stone houses with special refer- 
ence to the antiquity of the different classes of structures in 
the caiions and on the high mesas. 
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The fee of the Serpent Mound Park has been transferred by 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College to the Ohio 
State Historical and Archaeological Society, on conditions 
which provide for the perpetual care of the Serpent Mound 
Park as a free public park. The Museum acquired the 
Serpent Mound thirteen years ago, and has since secured an 
Ohio law providing for the exemption from taxation of 
sncient monuments and the adjacent land. This action of 
the Museum has led to the permanent protection of other 
remarkable works. 

Both in the year under review and in the current year, the 
instruction offered by the Museum has been enriched by a 
half-course on primitive religions in the second half of the 
year. Roland B. Dixon, A.M. Harv., gave this course last 
spring ; and Dr. James Haughton Woods is to give it during 
the second half of the current year. 

The most valuable single gift received by the Museum 
during the year is the large ethnological collection from the 
South Sea Islands made by Mr. Agassiz and Dr. W. McM. 
Woodworth while on the expedition of the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission Steamship ^^ Albatross^ in 1899-1900. The specimens 
comprise complete illustrations of the customs, implements, 
and costumes of the natives of the Fiji, Society, Savage, Cook, 
Ellice, Marshall, Gilbert, and Caroline islands. 

Last summer work was begun on the building for the Semi- 
tic Museum, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff having generously provided 
$13,500, in addition to his original gift of $50,000, in order 
that the building might be erected at once. It had been 
intended to place thia building next to the Peabody Museum 
on the Western side of Divinity Avenue ; but the purchase of 
the Batchelder estate on the eastern side of the Avenue during 
the summer of 1900 enabled the Corporation to assign to the 
Museum a better site; next Divinity Hall. 

Many new objectawere acquired during the year by gift and 
purchase (p. 303) ; and the collections when arranged in the 
new building, and thoroughly catalogued, will prove to be of 
great interest to students and to the public. 
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The visit to Europe in 1899-1900 of Profeesor John E. Wolff, 
Curator of the Mineralogical Museum, resulted in important 
additions to the collection of minerals and rooks, the additions 
being secured by purchase , exchange, and direct collection. 

Important additions were made to the Fogg Art Museum 
during the year under review, the most interesting being the 
objects deposited in the Museum by Mr. E. W. Forbes, A.B. 
Harv. 1895 (p. 305). Mr. Forbes has thus taken the initia- 
tive in providing the Museum with original works of art of 
high standard. Several original works of the early English 
water-color school and nine etchings of the Liber Studiorum 
by Turner have also been acquired by the Museum ; while to 
the Oray Collection of Engravings a few prints and plates of 
the highest quality have been added. Some progress haa 
thus been made toward the formation of a choice illustrative 
collection of original works. 

The total number of photographs in the Museum is now 
29,199. To the collection of slides 533 additions were made 
during the year. Both photographs and slides are properly 
catalogued and arranged. 

Of the Gray Collection the Museum now has a catalogue by 
designers as well as a catalogue by engravers. Much work 
has been done in sorting, mounting, and arranging the Bandall 
Collection, and a catalogue of this collection by engravers has 
reached 1,511 numbers. 

The Director of the Museum calls attention to the defects of 
the second story of the Museum considered as a place in which 
to exhibit pictures, prints, or photographs hung on the walls. 
This story having originally been intended not for this purpose 
but for drawing-rooms, the walls are not well lighted. To 
remedy this defect the Director recommends that a hipped 
roof be constructed instead of the present low and nearly flat 
roof. It is obvious, however, that such an alteration of the 
building would be very expensive, and the Corporation have 
no money with which to pay for it. 

m 

At Radcliffe College purchases of real estate made during 
the year have determined the situation of the College in Cam- 
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bridge for a long future. The purchases already made on 
Grarden, Mason, Brattle Streets, apd Appian Way have fixed the 
position of the public buildings of Kadcliffe College. They are 
to occupy the block of land between these streets. The pur- 
chase made in the year under review of land between Shepard, 
Linnaean, Walker Streets and the private properties which 
fiice on Garden Street, in all somewhat more than three hun- 
dred thousand feet of land, has determined the situation of the 
future dormitories and playgrounds of Radcliffe College. This 
purchase was made on favorable terms, and the land bought 
is in a part of Cambridge sufficiently convenient to the Kadclifie 
public buildings, and likely to remain quiet and pleasingly 
retired. The land purchases of the year will yield but a very 
small income ; so that the income of Radclifie College from 
its moderate endowment will be seriously diminished. Never- 
theless, the action of the Radcliffe Corporation is undoubtedly 
prudent and wise. 

The number of graduate students was not as large in 1899- 
1900 as in the preceding year, and the number of special 
students slightly diminished. It cannot be expected that the 
remarkable opportunities offered by Radcliffe for graduate 
instruction should be well utilized, so long as the College 
offers no degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The system of medical visitation v^^^I^ was suggested and 
put into execution by Dr. George W. Fitz, lately Assistant 
Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, continues to prove itself 
useful in a high degree. Tables giving the number of cases 
of certain specified diseases in each of the numerous buildings 
occupied by students, and in other parts of Cambridge, and 
giving also the diseases which prevailed among the students in 
Cambridge in each month of the year, will be found in the 
Appendix (p. 342). 

During last summer it was determined that Dr. Marshall H. 
Bailey, Medical Visitor, should give at the opening of the cur- 
rent year a short course of lectures on the physical evils to 
which the students may be exposed, and on the means of pre- 
venting injury to health by excess in eating, drinking, taking 
exercise, or working, or by eating or drinking too little, sleep- 
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ing too little, and taking no exercise. These lectures have 
been thronged. 

The Infirmary given to the University by Mr. James Stillman, 
of New York City, is in process of construction, and will be 
ready for use at the beginning of the next academic year. 

The American colleges seem to be gradually learning how 
to conduct amateur sports in a reputable manner. Harvard 
University has had its full share of difficulties during the past 
thirty years ; but it has at last found its way to a satisfactory 
constitution for a committee to regulate athletic sports. This 
committee has been imitated in other institutions ; and its work 
has gradually found acceptance among both the undergraduates 
and the graduates of Harvard University, and among the 
students and graduates of other institutions. Thus the rules 
governing eligibility which were worked out by the Harvard 
committee have proved acceptable in other institutions. The 
Conference on intercollegiate athletics which opened two and 
a half years ago at Providence, published a report in the 
early summer of 1900 in which rules were formulated and 
recommended for adoption by all universities and colleges. 
These rules are substantially the same as the Harvard rules. 

The chairman of the committee. Professor Ira N. Hollis, 
has rendered good service to the cause of athletics at Cam- 
bridge by taking a strong personal interest in the improvement 
of the athletic grounds on the south side of Charles River. 
He has had general direction of the erection of the three new 
buildings on the grounds, the last of which, the new Boat 
House, has only recently been formally transferred to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. It was originally 
to he the gift of the Harvard Club of New York City, and that 
Club has been chiefly instrumental in providing it ; but before 
the building was finished, Mr. Alexander Agassiz asked 
permission to cover the exterior of the building with slates 
instead of shingles, and to plaster the interior throughout as a 
protection against fire. 

A durable and handsome fence now surrounds the playground, 
save on the southern side where a considerable gap remains to 
he filled. The next problem to be solved concerns the ereo- 
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lion of permanent and good-looking seats along the sides of the 
foot-ball field. The University grounds on the south side of 
Charles River can be made beautiful in the course of the next 
twenty years ; and they should not be defaced by unsightly 
banks of cheap wooden seats. 

Track athletics and rowing are far the best of the highly 
competitive sports ; but popular interest is greatest in foot-ball 
and base-ball. The amount of rowing has steadily increased 
of late years, since the students began to take a lively interest 
in The Weld and The Newell Clubs. The University is greatly 
indebted to Mr. George W. Weld for his successful establish- 
ment in Cambridge of the club system. 

The Randall Hall Association succeeded well in the very first 
year of its occupation of Randall Hall. Having now a very 
cheerful and handsome dining-hall, the Association has enlarged 
its function, and now accommodates many more students than 
the Foxcrofb Club ever numbered, and a greater variety of 
students. While it is still possible to board at Randall Hall 
for less than $3.00 a week, many students who resort to the 
Hall spend much more. The so-called *< combination" meals 
are served at such prices that anyone who ate those meals 
throughout the week would pay $3.08 for his board. The 
advantages of the Randall Hall system are that each person 
pays for the exact number of meals he takes, and for the exact 
amount which he orders. If he does not go to a meal he pays 
nothing. He may take twenty-one meals in the Hall per week 
or one meal. If he is absent, he incurs no charge at all. It is 
possible to arrange club tables in Randall Hall as well as in 
Memorial Hall ; and the same credit is given on College bills 
to those who board at Randall Hail as to those who board at 
Memorial Hall. 

When the expedition of Cuban teachers was first planned, 
Randall Hall had been in operation about six months. With- 
out that Hall it would have been very much more difficult to 
deal satisfactorily with those thirteen hundred visitors during 
the six weeks of their stay in Cambridge. The two Dining- 
Halls then seemed to be indispensable. 
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The expedition of Cuban teachers to Cambridge in the sum- 
mer of 1900 originated in the following letter dated February 
6th, written in Havana, and signed by Ernest Lee Conant 
(A.B. Harv. 1884, LL.B. and A.M. Harv. 1889), who had 
been practising law in Havana since the end of the war with 
Spain, and Alexis E. Frye (LL.B. Harv. 1890, A.M. Harv. 
1897) who had been for a few weeks Superintendent of 
Schools for Cuba by military appointment : — 

Headquartbbs Division of Cuba, Hatava, 
Februazy 6th, 1900. 
Prbsidbnt Chablbs W. Eliot, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Dkar President Euot: We are planning to carry as many Cuban 
teachers as possible (perhaps 1,000 or more) to the United States next 
summer, and as alumni of old Harvard and with the firm belief that our 
alma mater offers the best facilities, we naturally turn to her for help. 

These teachers will have for their object hard study as well as a tour of 
observation through our country. The general plan will be as follows : 
The party will leave Cuba on Government transports or on chartered 
steamers about the last of June. It is our wish that the steamers may 
land us directly in Boston, and that the teachers may attend the Harvard 
summer school for six weeks. The next four weeks will then be given to 
travel and visits to the great cities, perhaps crossing the Continent to San 
Francisco. We are sure that this brief outline will tell you the whole 
story. You can readily see what tremendous results would follow with 
1,000 intelligent men and women (after such a broadening experience) 
scattered over the Island. . . . 

Of course, the one great item is expense. Can it not be arranged so 
that the instruction for six weeks at Harvard shall be free ? With this as 
a starting point, we shall organize a Committee in Cambridge and Boston 
with a view to securing free accommodation in homes during the six weeks. 
We shall ask various cities to plan temporary entertainment. If we can- 
not secure Government transports, it may be possible to secure some 
appropriation in the Island to pay the cost of steamer travel. The teachers 
are poor; they need this summer^s outing and work. They need it for 
themselves and they need it for the sake of our own country. 

The school laws of Cuba (see Article 23 of decree sent you) require 
courses of summer study from the teachers. This will be one of the great 
means of educating teachers now in the school-room and who cannot attend 
normal schools. Many of these teachers lack even the elements of educa- 
tion ; many of them have hardly been beyond the limits of their own towns. 
We cannot carry normal schools to every town and city ; but we can carry 
the teachers to educational institutions, and we want the best, namely. 
Harvard. We want the teachers to breathe the atmosphere of the greatest 
school in America. We want them to feel the history and associations, to 
enjoy the facilities of libraries and laboratories. We want them to come 
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in contact, not only with the strong minds of the professors, but also with 
hundreds of the brightest and best teachers in America who will this 
summer be in Cambridge. We want these teachers to have the culture 
that comes from travel, we want them to carry this culture back into the 
Cuban homes and the Cuban schools. We want these teachers to know 
our coimtry, to know our people. We want the ties between the two 
countries drawn closer, so that all feeling of antagonism may melt away, 
in order that our country may do a higher and better work for Cuba. . . . 

Of course, we know tiiat the work ordinarily done in the Harvard sum- 
mer school would need to be adapted to the teachers of Cuba. The work 
is of too high a grade in general, and the subjects as a whole are such as 
are not taught in the public schools of Cuba. Without interfering in 
the slightest degree with the summer school, could you not plan a parallel 
school with a course specially fitted to the needs of the Cuban teachers P 
More than nine-tenths of these teachers can neither speak nor understand 
English. There are enough, however, with a knowledge of English to 
form a medium for transmitting the work of the summer school to the 
others. . . . 

As soon as we know whether Harvard University will extend this invi- 
tation and will do this grand work we will bend every energy to complete 
the plans, and we shall succeed. We have submitted the proposition to 
General Wood, and it goes almost without saying that he will give his 
powerful support to the movement. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Ernest L. Conant, 
Alexis E. Frye. 

This letter, which was received in Cambridge on the 12th 
of Febmaryy was considered on the 13th at a special meet- 
ing of the President and Fellows ; and the President was 
then authorized to reply in the affirmative if General Wood 
&vored the plan. A few days afterward a telegram was 
received from Greneral Wood strongly endorsing the project ; 
whereupon the following telegram was sent to Superintendent 
Frye: ** Frye, Havana. Yes. Eliot." Notices of the project 
and of the affirmative answer of Harvard were thereupon pub- 
lished in the Cuban newspapers, and an active discussion 
immediately arose as to the feasibility of the plan. It was 
contended that it would be impossible for young women to go 
on such an expedition, in violation of the social habits of the 
Cuban people ; the Catholic Church in some places manifested 
opposition to the project ; and at first the general sentiment of 
the people seemed to be adverse. Superintendent Frye was 
at Bome disadvantage, because he had not travelled over the 
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island, and was personally known in Havana and the imme- 
diate neighborhood only. Nevertheless, in the course of a 
month it became evident that there was so much interest in 
the project that it was expedient to devise the arrangements 
for the expedition in detail, and to announce them as soon 
as possible. Thereupon, Mr. Frye visited Washington and 
CSambridge about the first of April. In Washington he 
secured the cordial cooperation of Secretary Root, who sub- 
sequently expressed his approval in a cordial letter to Presi- 
dent Eliot, dated May 8th (App. p. 346). 

When Mr. Frye began to discuss the details of the expedition 
with the Harvard authorities, it soon appeared that the Uni- 
versity would really become responsible for the health and 
safety of the members of the expedition while in Cambridge, 
and that it would, therefore, be expedient for the University to 
supervise the lodging, feeding, and protecting of the members of 
the expedition during the six weeks of their stay there. It also 
appeared that the regular Summer School would not be suitable 
for the Cuban teachers, and that special courses of instruction 
would be needed. Thereupon, a public meeting was held in 
Boston to describe the objects of the proposed expedition and 
call attention to them ; and a circular was issued by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College asking the community 
for the means of paying all the expenses of the expedition 
daring its six weeks in Cambridge, including board, lodging, 
instruction, excursions, and entertainments. Subscriptions 
began to come in before the end of April, and continued to 
flow in until the middle of August. The sum asked for was 
$70,000 ; and that sum was ultimately provided, and a little 
more, the total subscribed being $71,145.33. 

The subscription list, which will be found in the Treasurer's 
Statement, page 11, is an interesting one because of the large 
number and the variety of persons who took part in it. It 
was emphatically a popular subscription, and represented aU 
classes of the community. Very little personal solicitation 
was necessary. The circular (App. p. 344) was distributed 
widely, and the newspapers from time to time called attention 
to the state of the subscription. One large contribution came 
by order of the Court from the unused balance of a fund raised 
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near the outbreak of the war with Spain to provide means of 
caring for the sick and wounded among the troops in Cuba 
(The Volunteer Aid Fund) . When this fund was distributed 
in accordance with the order of the Court, $20,000 of it came 
to the subscription for the Cuban teachers. It is credited 
on the subscription list to Henry L. Higginson, Treas. 

The plan for the instruction comprehended (1) two lessons 
a day in English ; (2) a course of eighteen lectures in Spanish 
on Physiography, illustrated by as many excursions to different 
points of geographical interest in the neighborhood of Boston ; 
(3) two courses of lectures in Spanish on historical subjects, — 
one on the history of the United States, the other on the his- 
tory of the Spanish colonies in North and South America; 
and (4) lectures on free libraries, on the organization of the 
American schools, and on imitation and allied faculties in 
children. Through special gifts received from Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, a course of illustrated lectures on the kindergarten 
was provided for the Cuban women teachers, and a work-shop 
course on American Sloyd for a selected number of Cuban 
men. Laboratory instruction in physiography being out of 
the question for so large a number of persons, field study was 
adopted as the best substitute. A list of all the teachers 
employed will be found in the Appendix p. 349. The instruc- 
tion in English was to be given in forty sections, — twenty for 
men, and twenty for women. The teachers selected for these 
sections were in general young graduates and undergraduates 
of Harvard College and Badcliffe College. Each teacher of 
English was to give two lessons a day to his or her section, — 
one from eight o'clock till a quarter before nine, and the other 
&om half-past eleven till twelve. The lectures were all to 
come between these two English lessons, and no lesson or 
lecture was to be more than three-quarters of an hour long. 
Sanders Theatre was to be used for all the lectures ; and the 
English lessons were to be given in forty rooms, all of which 
were in the College Yard. The afternoons were to be devoted 
to excursions, each Cuban teacher being provided with at least 
three excursions each week. Sundays and evenings were to 
be left free. 
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On the 16th of May a circular was issued by Superintendent 
Frye in Havana, setting forth the project as fully as was then 
possible, giving all details concerning the transportation of the 
teachers to Boston on government steamers, describing the 
arrangements made in Cambridge for the accommodation of 
the visiting teachers and the probable advantages of the trip. 
The circular also gave instructions concerning clothing, bag- 
gage, medical attendance, health certificates, vaccination, and 
other details. The University had limited the number of 
Cuban teachers to 1,450, which is the capacity of its largest 
lecture-room, Sanders Theatre. Moreover, the two dining- 
halls would not accommodate well more than 1,450 persons in 
addition to the regular Summer School. Superintendent Frye 
was therefore obliged to provide means of selecting these 1,450 
persons from the 3,500 teachers who were already at work in 
the public schools of Cuba. The selections were made by 
Cuban authorities exclusively — in general by the School 
Boards already established all over the Island. As soon as 
Superintendent Frye's circular had been distributed through 
the Cuban towns and villages, the work of selection began. 

In the ineantime, the following arrangements had been made 
in Cambridge. Students occupying rooms in College dormi- 
tories offered their rooms in sufficient number to accommodate 
all the Cuban men teachers. Rooms enough were then engaged 
in houses within half a mile of University Hall to accommodate 
all the women teachers in groups of from eight to sixteen in a 
house. Each householder undertook, for a price agreed upon, 
to receive a certain number of teachera, provide them with 
furnished rooms, and give them a simple breakfast. The use of 
three houses was given without rent ; and several others were 
offered but not accepted because they were too far from the Yard. 
It was necessary to engage a business agent who should have 
charge of all the arrangements for the accommodation of the 
visitors in Cambridge ; and his first task was to provide rooms 
for the women teachers. Since many of the students who 
offered their rooms in College dormitories were unwilling that 
their beds, linen, and blankets should be used, it was necessary 
to hire these articles in large quantity for six weeks' use. It 
was decided that the Cuban women should eat their luncheons 
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and dinners in Memorial Hall, the capacity of which is 756 
seats ; and that the men teachers should eat all their meals 
in Randall Hall, a portion of that hall, however, being reserved 
for the regular Summer School which consists of both men and 
women, the women being in the majority. In both halls the 
Cuban teachers were to be provided with a bill of fare for each 
meal arranged by the steward, and every teacher was to take 
whatever he or she wanted from that bill of fare. In Randall 
Hall, the members of the regular Summer School followed the 
ordinary rule of that hall, which is to order by the plate and 
pay for exactly what is ordered. Two methods were in use, 
therefore, at every meal in Randall Hall, — one for the Cubans ; 
the other for the American Summer School. 

By the end of June the business manager, Mr. Clarence C. 
Mann (A.B. Harv. 1899), had completed his arrangements, 
and had opened an office in Holden Chapel as headquarters for 
information — in fact, for all the business of the expedition. 
He had also engaged about twenty chaperons (see App. 
p. 350) to live in or near the houses in which the women 
were lodged, and a large number of clerks and guides (see 
App. p. 351), most of whom were Harvard students in the 
Law School, the College, and the Scientific School. All the 
chaperons, and most of the guides, spoke some Spanish. 
In addition, a few interpreters were employed. Subsequently 
it became necessary to engage an additional number of chap- 
erons. These ladies lived in the houses with the Cuban women 
teachers, ate with them at Memorial Hall, helped them with 
their English lessons, went shopping with them, adjusted their 
difficulties, attended to their ailments, tried to prevent over- 
work and over-excitement, directed them gently and befriended 
them heartily. The success of the expedition, so far as the 
women teachers were concerned, was largely due to these 
ladies. 

The embarkation of the Cuban teachers took place at four- 
teen different ports on the north and south sides of the island, 
and began on the 22d of June. Some of the teachers from 
inbtnd towns were as much as a week in getting from their 
homes to their jports of embarkation, such are the difficulties 
of travel in inland Cuba. Some of the transports touched at 
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four poiiis, others at but two. On one transport only women 
embarked ; on another, only men ; on the other three oame 
both men and women. The vessels, being intended for the 
transportation of troops and supplies, had to be especially 
fitted up for their new function, and even then they were far 
from providing the ordinary comforts of ocean liners. Fortu* 
nately the sea was smooth, and the weather fine though hot. 
Up to the last moment there was grave doubt how aumy 
teachers would actually sail on the five transports. A printed 
list prepared in Secretary Frye's office in Havana about the 
middle of June contained the names of 1397 persons ; but 
nobody felt sure that all these persons would actually embark. 
The first positive statement of the number of persons to be 
entertained at the University came by telegraph from Greneral 
Wood as follows : — 

Havana, June 29, 1900. 
PBB8IDENT Eliot, Harvard, Boston : 

Transports left Cuba as follows . . . June 25th, McPherson from Gibara^ 

110 males, 96 females, total 206 . . . June 26th, Crook from Matanaas^ 

295 males . . . June 26th, Buford from Cienfaegoe, 51 males, 67 females^ 

total 118 .. . June 28th, Sedgwick from Sagua la Grande, 428 females. 

Total 1047 so far. McClellan leaves from Nuevitas. As soon as her 

departure is reported will wire you. Wood. 2.19 p.m. 

Hataha, June 30, 1900. 
Prksident Eliot, Harvard, Boston : 

In addition to my telegram of yesterday, MoClellan left from Nuevitas 

29th with 156 males, 70 females, total 226 .. . Total teachers sailed to 

date 612 males, 661 females. Total 1273. Wood. 11.56 a.m. 

The expedition was, then, 177 persons short of the maximum 
number named by the University ; but in a country where the 
means of communication are few and difficult it was a remark- 
able feat to get 1273 teachers on board the transports within 
six weeks of the issuing of the first circular letter of instruc- 
tions from Superintendent BVye's office. 

The first transport reached Boston rather earlier than waa 
expected, on the afternoon of June 30th, and the last arrived 
on Wednesday, July 4th. The transports landed their pas- 
sengers at the Navy Yard, where excellent arrangements were 
made to prevent the intrusion of any inconvenient public. 
With the aid of two Spanish-speaking guides in each car, the 
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transportation of the teachers to Memorial Hall in Cambridge 
was managed rapidly and safely. Other guides had charge of 
the transportation of the baggage and its distribution in Cam- 
bridge. At Memorial Hall each teacher received a pin bearing 
a number, by which number the teacher was thereafter to be 
recognized as a member of the expedition. At the same time 
each teacher received a map on which were marked all the 
College buildings and all the houses in which any Cuban 
teachers were to live. An excellent map of the vicinity of 
Soaton furnished by the Appalachian Mountain Club was also 
placed in each teacher's hands ; and, finally, a table in Spanish 
of all the lessons, lectures, and excursions of the first half- 
Treek, arranged by days and hours. By the employment of 
thirty or forty messengers and guides, most of whom could 
speak some Spanish, the distribution of the teachers to their 
several quarters, was accomplished with reasonable despatch. 
At first it was necessary to conduct the teachers — especially 
the women — from their rooms to the Dining Halls and to 
Sanders Theatre ; but in a day or two they learned the way. 

The first lesson was given on the morning of Thursday, 
July 5th, when the division of the whole body into forty 
sections was made at Memorial Hall, and each section was 
guided from the Hall to the recitation room which that section 
was to occupy throughout the six weeks. The first excursion, 
which started on Thursday afternoon, labored of course under 
some difficulties, because the meeting places were unfamiliar 
and most of the teachers knew nothing about electric cars; 
but in two days the whole machinery of the Cuban School 
was in operation, and thereafter it ran with remarkable smooth- 
ness. The excuraions were of three kinds, — the geographical 
excursions which formed a portion of the instruction in geog- 
raphy ; the excursions to several characteristic manufacturing 
establishments ; and the excursions of a social nature. Only 
one of these last was provided by the University ; but there 
were many others that were arranged by private persons. 

The Catholic societies of Boston and Cambridge had made 
arrangements, with the cooperation of the University, to offer 
to the Cuban teachers fiicilities for reading and writing in 
rooms provided by the University within the College Yard. 
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For the men, Harvard 1 was devoted to this purpose ; for the 
women, rooms in Phillips Brooks House. In both places 
the Catholic societies kept their representatives throughout 
the day and evening, and were enabled to show the Cubans 
very acceptable hospitality. The Catholic societies also gave 
two concert-dances each week for the Cuban teachers in the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, and took all the responsibility for the 
management of these entertainments. Three concerts, which 
were very largely attended and were much enjoyed, were given 
in Sanders Theatre, — one by the Baptist societies of Cam- 
bridge, one by the Catholic societies, and one by the Cubans 
themselves. Each week a programme in Spanish was issued 
in which all the lessons or lectures, and all the excursions, 
were carefully described, and the niimbers assigned to each 
excursion were given (see App. pp. 353, 354). 

At the Catholic Church on Holyoke Street, St. Paul's, 
special services were held for the benefit of the Cuban 
visitors throughout their stay, and these services were well 
attended. Through the good offices of Archbishop WilliaCms, 
Father Fidelis, a graduate of Harvard College in 1861^ who had 
become familiar with the Spanish language through long resi- 
dence in South America, was brought to Cambridge for the 
express purpose of attending to the religious wants of the 
visiting Catholics. 

The attendance at the English lessons was excellent, hun- 
dreds of the teachers being very regular in their attendance. 
At the lectures in Spanish in Sanders Theatre the attendance 
was not so good ; and yet it was creditable, particularly at the 
lectures on Physiography which were handsomely illustrated 
by means of lantern slides. The lessons in Sloyd were 
followed eagerly; and the kindergarten lessons were well 
attended, considering that hours could not be found for all 
of them which were altogether free from other appointments. 
The attendance at the excursions was about sixty per cent, of 
the whole number of teachers. The weather was hot much 
of the time, and the Cubans were not accustomed to walking 
any distance. Those excursions which demanded much walking 
were not pleasurable for them, and were attended as a matter 
of duty. 
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The physique of the yisitors necessarily attracted the imme- 
diate attention of those who were responsible for their welfare. 
The ages of the Cuban teachers ranged from sixteen to sixty, 
but the' extremes were not numerously represented. The 
selecting bodies in Cuba had selected too many elderly people, 
who were, of course, incapable of learning English, or indeed 
of absorbing readily new ideas. About ten per cent, of the 
men were over forty-four years of age, and about ten per cent. 
of the women were over thirty-eight. To the Cuban authori- 
ties, however, it may have seemed expedient to select for the 
excursion some persons of influence or high standing in their 
several communities, whose presence would be a safeguard for 
the younger members, and who would be able to impress their 
views on their own people after the return of the expedi- 
tion. There at first seemed to be too large a proportion of 
delicate and feeble persons ; but the very favorable physical 
experience of the expedition shows that this feebleness was 
more apparent than real. It was obvious at first sight that 
the Cuban men were decidedly shorter than the American men ; 
and Dr. Sargent subsequently confirmed this general observa- 
tion by the measuring of 479 of the Cuban men. He found 
that the medium height of the Cuban male teachers was 64.3 
inches, — a height surpassed by over ninety per cent, of Ameri- 
can male students. The Cuban women were also decidedly 
shorter than American women ; thus, only twenty per cent, of 
the Cuban women attained a stature of 62.2 inches, — a stature 
which is surpassed by fifty per cent, of American women 
students. As to weight, although the Cuban teachers were 
older than American students, more than ninety per cent, of 
American male students surpass in weight the 114 pounds 
attained by only fifty per cent, of the Cuban teachers. The 
medium weight of the American female student is 114.6 
pounds, and the medium weight of the Cuban female teacher 
was 102 pounds. Eighty per cent, of Ame^can female stu- 
dents surpass the medium weight of the Cuban female teachers. 
Physically the Cuban women seemed decidedly superior as 
women to the Cuban men as men ; and this appearance was 
borne out by the measurements taken by Dr. Sargent, the 
Cuban women comparing more favorably with the American 
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women than the Cuban men with the American men. Most of 
the Cuban teachers gained steadily in weight while they were 
in Cambridge ; and many returned to Cuba in a better condition 
of health than when they came thence. This gain of wei^t 
may have been due to the fact that they were much more active 
while in Cambridge than they are habitually in Cuba. The men 
had to walk to and from all their meals, and to their language 
lessons and their lectures ; and there was some walking on the 
excursions. The women walked from their rooms to luncheon 
and dinner, and to their daily lessons and lectures, and many 
of them went on from two to three excursions per week. 
Going up and down stairs was also an unwonted exercise for 
most of the visiting teachers, rural Cuban houses being in 
general only one story in height. 

Of the 1273 members of the expedition, not one died during 
the entire absence of the expedition from Cuba ; and when the 
transports landed their passengers at the fourteen ports from 
which they had taken them, every person was able to walk 
ashore. There was no serious accident to any member of the 
expedition. This health and safety record is certainly remark- 
able, considering the strong climatic change which the whole 
expedition had undergone, and the unwonted fatigues and 
exposures of their life in Cambridge and during the fortnight 
of travel which succeeded their stay in Cambridge. 

With the rarest exceptions, the Cuban teachers were habit- 
ually gentle and polite to each other and to all the Americans 
who were brought in contact with them. The men gave no 
trouble whatever in the College dormitories; and both men 
and women were neat in their persons and tidy in the dining 
halls. The men smoked incessantly. Only very few of the 
women smoked at all, and those in private. 

The chief result of the expedition was the opening of ibe 
minds of these 1300 intelligent people to a flood of new obser- 
vations and new ideas. There was a great diversity among 
them as regards education and capacity. As General Wood 
said in a letter written from Havana on the 24th of February 
to Major Henry L. Higginson, ^^You will find all classes 
among them, from the highly educated to those of very limited 
education ; but they are all enthusiastically interested in edu- 
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cational matters, and to these people and to the children they 
are teaching we must look for the Cuba we hope to build up. 
These men and women will come back to Cuba with very many 
new ideas and very much better fitted to teach." A fair pro- 
portion of them learned much English, and got a new concep- 
tion of science teaching and history teaching; but many of 
them were too old to learn a new language, or, indeed, to 
acquire much intellectual training of any sort ; yet all saw 
with their eyes the American ways of living, and the outside 
at least of many American institutions, such as schools, hospi- 
tals, asylums, libraries, churches, and theatres. They made 
two voyages on the ocean, they had a hasty view of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, they caught a glimpse of the 
country on their rides through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, and they became well acquainted with Cambridge 
and ihe neighborhood of Boston from Marblehead on the one 
side to Point Allerton and Nantasket on the other. They 
liame in contact with a considerable number of American edu- 
cated young people, and found them serviceable, cordial, and 
friendly. When the expedition was about to leave Cambridge 
Tor the fortnight's journey, the Cubans wished to have the 
^oung men who had worked for them and with them in Cam- 
bridge accompany them on their journey, and Superintendent 
Prye so arranged it; and it was with real regret that the 
^ides and the guided parted at Philadelphia, whence the 
tnuisports sailed for Cuba. 

It is to be observed that the men and women who did the 
real work for the Cubans in Cambridge were for the most 
Murt decidedly young in years : most of them were from nine- 
/een to twenty-four years of age. These young people worked 
p^itb zeal an'd energy in a long-sustained, alert, care-taking. 
Jn occasion some of the clerks and guides worked all night 
irithout relaxing the labors of the day, and this in unusually 
lot weather. 

The expedition spent six weeks and a half in Cambridge ; 
ind the total cost, including instruction, entertainments, board 
ind lodging, transportation on excursions, medical care, and 
the cost of clerks, guides, chaperons, and interpreters, was 
168,105. A balance of about $3,000 still remains of the money 
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raised by subscription. If, however, the full number of 
1,450 had reached Cambridge, the money raised would hardly 
have sufficed. The details of the expense account (see App. 
p. 348) include some curious particulars. Thus, the women 
in Memorial Hall, with their chaperons, cost fully twenty-five 
per cent, more than the men in Randall Hall, although they 
took but two meals in Memorial Hall whila the men took 
three in Randall. The numbers in the two Halls were about 
700 in Memorial and 600 in Randall. The medical care cost 
over a thousand dollars, although there was no case of very 
serious illness, and in spite of the fact that three Cuban phy- 
sicians accompanied the expedition, whose services were always 
at the disposition of the sick. For the better treatment of 
slight indispositions it was found desirable, before half the stay 
of the expedition in Cambridge was over, to hire a house as an 
infirmary, and to provide the patients with a resident woman 
physician and a trained nurse. The lodging of the women in 
private houses cost more than twice as much as the lodging of 
the men in the College dormitories, because the students gave 
the use of their rooms, whereas the Cuban women's rooms had 
all to be paid for. 

One month's salary was paid to the Cuban public school 
teachers while they were in Cambridge. There were 1,181 
of them, the remaining 92 being teachers in the University 
of Havana and the Institutes, private, school teachers, and 
Cuban chaperons and interpreters, together with three phy- 
sicians and two priests. The Bursar paid, with perfect pre- 
cision, these 1,181 persons $60,257.70 in a little over two hours. 
In order to offer safe-keeping for the moneys which might be 
in the possession of the Cuban teachers, the University proposed 
to receive temporary deposits of money, to be returned to the 
depositor on demand. This offer was an expedient one ;*but 
the Cuban teachers did not avail themselves of it, only $485.50 
being deposited by them during their stay in Cambridge. The 
Cuban teachers paid for the two books which were used in the 
English courses, and for their own laundiy work ; they rode 
to and from Boston on their own errands at their own cost : 
but all their other expenses were paid from the subscrip- 
tion so long as they were in Cambridge. 
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The visitors expressed very warmly both in public and in 
private their sense of obligation for the hospitality they enjoyed 
at the University, and for the educational and social privileges 
which had been provided for them. In general, they seemed 
interested and light-hearted. The dining halls resounded with 
their rapid and lively talk during all the meals, and every 
evening after dinner the women lingered long in the vestibule 
of Memorial Hall, to which men were admitted. Nevertheless, 
there was a very pathetic side to the whole experience. 
Many of the members of the expedition had gone through 
severe sufferings and anxieties; they had lost friends and 
members of their own families in the long-continued fighting ; 
they had been sick and half-starved, and in all sorts of peril ; 
and they were wholly uncertain concerning their means of 
livelihood, their appointments as teachers being but tempo^ 
rary, and expiring soon. The contrast between these experi- 
ences and their situation at Cambridge was sharp and profound ; 
and then they were to return to their impoverished island, 
where both the industrial and the political situation are full 
of grave anxiety. None of them were sure of re-appointment 
to their places as teachers ; all were to be examined anew not 
liter than December. In short, though the present was 
enjoyable, the future was anxious. It was natural that they 
diould bid good-bye to prosperous and friendly Cambridge 
with mingled sentiments of gratitude, pleasure, and sadness. 

The expedition fulfilled to a remarkable degree the enthusi- 
astic expectation of good expressed in the letter of February 
6tb from Messrs. Conant and Frye, and the good bids &ir 
to be abiding. 

In the President's Report for the year 1898-^99 it was 
mentioned that in thirty years the unrestricted fund called 
The Stock Account had been reduced from $197,034.48 to 
$24,971.16 by being charged with repeated deficits in the com- 
bined account called University, College, Scientific School, and 
Ldbrary, but that the Corporation had to show for this expen- 
diture important *^ improvements in the public buildings and 
dormitories, improvements which the rising scale of comfort 
tCMid sanitation in the community at large had compelled the 
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Corporation to adopt.'* The Corporation hoped that in the 
year 1899-1900 they would not again incur a heavy deficit 
in this very important account; but their hope has been 
disappointed. The deficit of the year in that account was 
$36,669.51 ; and this deficit has extinguished the balance of 
The Stock Account, and forced the Corporation to draw, to the 
amount of $11,698.35, on the principal of another unrestricted 
fund, called The Insurance and Guaranty Fund. 

The Corporation regret very much that any unrestricted 
funds should be extinguished ; and they propose to use all 
possible means during the current year and the ensuing year 
to bring the current expenditures within the current receipts : 
but they are well aware that it is impossible to make reduc- 
tions without either impairing the range or the efficiency of 
instruction, or postponing urgently needed improvements. 
Fortunately, during the current year the income from tuition- 
fees in the departments in which the recent heavy deficits have 
occurred will be increased somewhat in consequence of a gain 
in the number of students. Of course the unrestricted funds 
of the University as a whole increased during the year under 
review; for an unrestricted bequest was received from the 
estate of Robert Charles Billings, which amouted to $85,000 
after the deduction of the taxes levied by the United States. 
The only account in which .there was a serious deficit in 
1899-1900 was the account called the Univei*sity, College, 
Scientific School, and Library. There were also small deficits 
in the Divinity School and the Peabody Museum, but every 
other department showed a surplus. The sum of the surpluses 
exceeded the sum of the deficits by nearly $17,000. The place, 
therefore, where an undesirable economy must be enforced is 
precisely the place where such a policy is least desirable. 

The attention of the Overseers is respectfully invited to the 
following reports by the Deans of the Faculties and Schools, 
and the Directors of the Scientific Establishments. Collectively 
they present a striking picture of great variety and activity in 
the work of the University. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, President. 
Cambkidob, 83 NoTember, 1900. 
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THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sm, — As Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences I have the 
honor to sabmit the following report for the academic year 
189M900. 

INSTRUCTION. 

1 first present the usual account of the instruction provided by 
the Faculty or given under its* authority, including the instruction 
given in the year 1899-1900, the courses given in the Summer 
School of 1900, and the most important features of the scheme 
of instniction announced for the present year. 

Instruction given in 1899-1900. 

The following list includes all the courses of instruction that were 
dOwsUy given under the authority of the Faculty in 1899-1900. It 
differs from the list published in the Catalogue for that year in 
omitting a few courses which were withdrawn, because not taken by 
t Bofflcient number of competent students or for other reasons, and 
in a somewhat greater fulness of description, showing the ground 
covered and the methods of instruction employed. It includes, more- 
over, a statement of the number of students of various classes and 
departments in each course. 

Courses of Instruction are classed as fuU courses or half -courses^ 
according to the estimated amount of work in each, and its value in 
folfiUing the requirements for a degree. Half-courses are designated 
in the following list by the abbre^aation. hf. All others were full 
courses with the exception of German B^ which counted for a course 
and a half. In the ' courses of research,' however, the work of a 
particular student is sometimes increased by special arrangement so 
that the coarse counts for him as the equivalent of two, three, or 
fonr courses. The figure 1 or 2, attached like an exponent to the 
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number or letter of a course, indicates that the course was given in 
the first or in the second half-year only. Courses not so designated 
extended through the year. A double dagger (|) indicates that the 
course was open, under certain conditions, to properly qualified 
students of Radcliffe College. The number of hours of lectures or 
other class exercises stated for each course means hours per week 
for each student ; the number of themes and other individual per- 
formances is the number required in the entire course. 

The following abbreviations are used to designate the students in 
the several courses : Instr. for Instructor ; 6r. for Graduate Stu- 
dent ; Se. for Senior ; Ju. for Junior ; So. for Sophomore ; Fr. for 
Freshman; Sp. for Special Student of Harvard College; So. for 
Scientific Student ; Di. for Divinity Student ; Law for Law Student; 
Me. for Medical Student ; Bu. for Bussey Student ; R. for Radcliffe 
Student. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 189»-1900. 

Semitic Lansnages and History. 

For Undergraduaies and Gradtuiies : — 

1. Professor Lton. — Hebrew. Mitchell's Hebrew Lessons. Explanation of 
parts of Genesis and of the Psalm-book. Practice in memorizing paasaget 
of Hebrew. Recitations (3 honrs). 1 Se., 4 Ju., 2 Fr., 1 Di. Total 8. 

6 hf. Professor Lton . — Babylonian-Assyrian History. Contact of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians with the peoples of the Mediterranean coasts and 
islands ; diffusion of the Babylonian-Assyrian culture through the medium 
of the Phoenicians. Lectures (1 hour) ; 5 reports ; thesis. 

4 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 6. 

12. Professor Lton . — History of Israel, political and social, till the death of 
Herod the Great. Lectures (2 or 3 hours) ; 5 reports ; thesis. 

2 Gr., 12 Se., 18 Ju., 17 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 6 Di. Total 58. 

16. Professor Tot. — History of pre-Christian Hebrew Literature. Recitations 
and lectures (2 hours) ; reports (weekly) ; thesis. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Di. Totals. 

18. Professor Tot. — History of the Hebrew Religion, with comparison of 
other Semitic religions. Recitations and lectures (2 hours) ; reports 
(weekly) ; thesis. 2 Sp., 2 Di. Total 4. 

Ihhf, Professor Tor. — History of the Bagdad Calif ate. Mohammedanism in 
Egypt and India. Mohammedan Law. The Crusades. The Literature. 
The Koran. Lectures and recitations (1 hour) ; reports (weekly) ; thesis. 

4 Se., 5 Ju., 5 So., 8 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 18. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

|2. Professor Tot. — Hebrew (second course). S3mtax; interpretation of parts 
of the Prophets and the Poetical Books ; criticism of selected portions of 
the text. Recitationa and lectures (2 hours) ; 8 reports. 1 Ju. Total 1. 
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t5. Profeuor Lton. — Aisyrian (second course). Delitzsch*s Assyrian Gram- 
mar ; the Chaldean Epic ; letters and commercial docmnents. RedtationB 
(2 hours) and practice in copying inscriptions. 2 Sp. Total 2. 

^7. Professor Toy. — Arabic. Lansing's Manual; Nuhab al-Mulah; The 

Thousand and One Nights. Recitations and lectures (2 hours). 

1 So. Total 1. 

|8. Professor Tot. — Arabic (second course). Wright's Grammar; the Moal- 
lakat; Motenebbi; Ibn Haldun; the Koran. Recitations and lectures 
(2 hours) ; 5 reports ; thesis. 2 Sp. Total 2. 



Languages. 

for Undergraduates and OraduaUs : — 

l^kf. Professor Lanmak. — Elements of the Sanskrit language. Easy prose 
and Terse. Recitations (8 hours). 4 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 6. 

IH/. Professor LAmiAif. — Sanskrit (continued). Reading of classical texts 
from the Hitopade9a ; reading at sight. Recitations (3 hours) . 

4 Gr., 1 So. Total 6. 

Xi^kf. Professor Lanmak. — Classical Sanskrit (second year). Course for 
rapid reading. KathaTali, from BOhler's Third Book of Sanskrit. Pro- 
verbs, from Bohtlingk's Chrestomathie. The 61 st book of the Ocean of 
the Streams of Story. Recitations (3 hours) . 5 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

PriwuurUyfor Chraduates : — 

^hf' Professor Lanman. — Sanskrit. Course for rapid reading (continued). 
The entire Bhagavad-gita. From the Maha-bharata : the Gambling Scene, 
the Flood, the Vision of the Slain, the Great Journey, and Qakuntala. 
Recitations (3 hours). 5 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

Classical Philology. 
FrimmrUyfor Undergraduaiee : — 

Grbbk. 

Q. Afst. Professor Guuck. — Course for Beginners. Recitations and lectures 
(3 hours). 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 7. 

A. Ifr. Hassis. — Homer (Iliad and Odyssey, selections) ; reading at sight. 

Recitations and occasional lectures (3 hours) . 

3 So., 13 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 18. 

/*/. Mr. H. W. Prxscott. — Greek Prose Composition (elementary course). 
2 hours in the first, 1 hour in the second half-year. 

2 Ju., 7 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 10. 

B. Awt. Professor Gulick and Mr. Harris. — Introduction to Athenian Ora- 

tory and Philosophy; Greek Poetry from Homer to Euripides. Lysias 
(selections) ; Plato (Apology, Crito, and Euthyphro) ; Elegiac, Iambic, 
and Lyric Poets (selections) ; Euripides (Medea, and readings from other 
plays). Lectures ; written tests, 20 minutes each week ; occasional longer 
tesU. 8 hours. 1 Ju., 1 So., 17 Fr. Total 19. 
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(7. AiBt. ProfesBor Gulick and Messrs. Harris and H. W. Prescott. — Intro- 
dnction to Athenian Oratory and Philosophy ; Greek Poetry from Homer 
to Euripides. Lysias (selections) ; Plato (Apology, Crito, and Enthj- 
phro) ; Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric Poets (selections) ; Euripides (Hippo- 
l3rtD8, and readings from other plays) . Lectures ; written tests, 20 minutes 
each week ; occasional longer tests. 3 hours. 2 sections. 

1 So.., 42 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 46. 

Ehf. Mr. Harris. — Greek Prose Composition (second course). Weekly 
exercises in translation ; Goodwin*s Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. 
2 hours in the first, 1 hour In the second half-year. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 4 So., 11 Fr. Total IT'. 

1. Bir. Harris. — The Period of Athenian Supremacy. Herodotus (Book 

VIII) ; Aeschylus (Persians) ; Plutarch (Themistocles) ; Thucydides 
(Book I, 87 to the end) ; Plutarch (Pericles) ; Sophocles (Antigone), and 
an additional play. I^ectures, with occasional tests. 3 hours. 

2 Ju., 5 So., 4 Fr. Total 11. 

2. Asst. Professor Clifford H. Moore. — Greek Literature. Aristophanes 

(Birds) ; Aeschylus (Prometheus Bound) ; Thucydides (Books VI and 
VII) ; Sophocles (Oedipus Tyrannus) ; Collateral reading of the Plutus 
of Aristophanes. Lectures and recitations ; frequent exercises in written 
translation. 3 hours. 2 Ju., 27 So. Total 29. 

8 hf. Asst. Professor C. P. Parker. — Greek Prose Composition (third course). 
Weekly exercises in translation or original composition (narratiyc and 
descriptive) . Lectures (1 hour) ; conferences (weekly) . 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 6 So. Total 12. 

Latiw. 

A. Dr. MoDAinsL. — Cicero (selected speeches; ; Virgil. Practice in reading 

at sight. Recitations (3 hours). 1 Gr., 2 So., 8 Fr., 7 Sp. Total 18. 

Fhf, Mr. H. W. Prescott. — Latin Composition (elementary course). 1 hour 
in the first, 2 hours in the second half-year. 

2 Ju., 1 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp. ToUl 10. 

B. Ajst. Professor Howard and Dr. McDaniel. — The War Mith Hannibal; 

Lyric and Dramatic Poetry. Livy (Books XXI and XXII) ; selections 
from Catullus, Horace, Ovid, Phaedrus, Martial, etc. ; Terence (Phormio 
and Hautontimorumenos). Lectures (2 hours); recitations, oral and 
written (1 hour). 2 sections. 47 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 48. 

G. Asst. Professors C. P. Parker and Clifford H. Moore, Dr. MgDaniel, 
and Mr. H. W. Prescott. — The Early History of Rome; Lyric and 
Dramatic Poetry. Livy (Books I and II) ; selections from Catullus, 
Horace, Ovid, Phaedrus, Martial, etc. ; Terence (Phormio and Andria). 
Lectures (2 hours) ; recitations, oral and written (1 hour). 4 sections. 

2 So., 96 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 98. 

El^* Dr. McDaniel. — Latin Composition (second course). Weekly exercises 
in the translation of English narrative. 1 hour in the first, 2 hours in the 
second half-year. 4 So., 11 Fr. Total 15. 
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1. Profespors Smith and Minton Warrek. — Horace (Odes and Epodes) ; 
Tacitus (Agricola and selections from the Annals). Recitations and 
lectures. 3 hours. 4 Ju., 19 So., 1 Sp. Total 24. 

J. Asst. Professor C. P. Parker and Mr. H. W. Prmcott. — Tacitos (selec- 
tions from the Histories) ; Horace (Odes and Epodes). Lectures and 
recitations. 3 hours. 2 Ju., 13 So., 3 Fr. Total 18. 

%kf. Asst. Professor C. P. Parker. — Latin Composition (third course). 
Extended study of idiom. Weekly exercises in translation. Lectures 
(1 hour) ; conferences (weekly). 3 Or., 3 Se., 5 Ju., 7 So. Total 18. 

for Undergraduaiea and OraducUes : — 

Greek. 

6. Professor Wright and Asst. Professor Gitlick. — Greek Literature. Demos- 
thenes (On the Crown, with parts of the Oration on the Embasny) : 
Acschines (Against Ctesiphon) ; Aeschylus (Seven against Thebes) : 
Sophocles (Antigone) ; Aristophanes (Frogs) ; collateral reading. Lec- 
tures (3 hours) ; 5 reports. 5 Gr., 6 Se., 12 Ju., 1 So. Total 24. 

7 hf. Professor Wright. — Greek Prose Composition (fourth course) . Written 
composition in the style of Demosthenes and of Plato, with studies of 
classical models; translation of selections of standard English (rheto- 
rical and philosophical). Weekly exercises. Lectures, recitations, and 
conferences (1 hour). 18 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju. Total 18. 

Hkf. Asst. l*rofessor C. P. Parker. — Greek Literature. Plato. Rapid read- 
ing and interpretation of selected Dialogues. Lectures (1 hour) and 
recitations (1 hour a fortnight). 2 Gr., 8 Ju., 1 Instr. Total 6. 

8. Professor Goodwin. — Greek Literature. Plato (Republic). Aristotle 
(Ethics, Books I-IV and X). I^ectures, 3 hours. 

12 Gr., 10 Se., 8 Ju. Total 2.'>. 

lS*kf. Asst. Professor Moore. — Greek Literature. Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus. Lectures and recitations ; written translations, with comments, 
by the students. 3 hours. 3 Gr., 5 Se., 3 Ju. Total 11. 

Latin. 

0. Asst. Professor Howard. — Latin Literature. Suetonius (selections) ; Pliny 
(selected Letters) ; Juvenal (the principal Satires) ; Martial (selected Epi- 
grams). Lectures and occasional recitations. 3 hours. 

7 Gr., 5 Se., 13 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 29. 

IVkf. l^fessor Minton Warren. — Latin Literature. Horace (Satires and 
Epistles) . Recitations and lectures ; written translations. 3 hours. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju. Total 8. 

7 kf. Professor Grebnouoii . — Latin Composition . Practice in Latin exprcnsion 
and style (narratiYe and descriptive). Translation into Latin prose; 
original essays in Latin. Weekly exercises; conferences. 1 hour. 

13 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 16. 

8U/. Professor Grbenough. — Latin Literature. Plautus (three plays). Lec- 
tures (8 hours) ; written translations; 3 reports. 

6 Gr., 7 Se., 8 Ju. Total 16. 
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Corporation to adopt.'* The Corporation hoped that in the 
year 1899-1900 they would not again incur a heavy deficit 
in this very important account; but their hope has been 
disappointed. The deficit of the year in that account was 
$36,669.51 ; and this deficit has extinguished the balance of 
The Stock Account, and forced the Corporation to draw, to the 
amount of $11,698.35, on the principal of another unrestricted 
fund, called The Insurance and Guaranty Fund. 

The Corporation regret very much that any unrestricted 
funds should be extinguished ; and they propose to use all 
possible means during the current year and the ensuing year 
to bring the current expenditures within the current receipts : 
but they are well aware that it is impossible to make reduc- 
tions without either impairing the range or the efficiency of 
instruction, or postponing urgently needed improvements. 
Fortunately, during the current year the income from tuition- 
fees in the departments in which the recent heavy deficits have 
occurred will be increased somewhat in consequence of a gain 
in the number of students. Of course the unrestricted funds 
of the University as a whole increased during the year under 
review; for an unrestricted bequest was received from the 
estate of Robert Charles Billings, which amouted to $85,000 
after the deduction of the taxes levied by the United States. 
The only account in which .there was a serious deficit in 
1899-1900 was the account called the Univeraity, College, 
Scientific School, and Library. There were also small deficits 
in the Divinity School and the Peabody Museum, but every 
other department showed a surplus. The sum of the surpluses 
exceeded the sum of the deficits by nearly $17,000. The place, 
therefore, where an undesirable economy must be enforced is 
precisely the place where such a policy is least desirable. 

The attention of the Overseers is respectfully invited to the 
following reports by the Deans of the Faculties and Schools, 
and the Directors of the Scientific Establishments. Collectively 
they present a striking picture of great variety and activity in 
the work of the University. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, Presided. 
Cambsidob, 28 NoTemberi IIMX). 
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THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sm, — As Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences I have the 
honor to submit the following report for the academic year 
1899-1900. 

INSTRUCTION. 

I first present the usual account of the instruction provided by 
the Faculty or given under its* authority, including the instruction 
given in the year 1899-1900, the courses given in the Summer 
School of 1900, and the most important features of the scheme 
of instmction announced for the present year. 

Inatruction given in 1899-1900. 

The following list includes all the courses of instruction that were 
QctuaUy given under the authority of the Faculty in 1899-1900. It 
differs from the list published in the Catalogue for that year in 
omitting a few courses which were withdrawn, because not taken by 
a sufficient number of competent students or for other reasons, and 
in a somewhat greater fulness of description, showing the ground 
covered and the methods of instruction employed. It includes, more- 
over, a statement of the number of students of various classes and 
departments in each course. 

Courses of Instruction are classed as fvU courses or haXf-courses^ 
according to the estimated amount of work in each, and its value in 
fulfilling the requirements for a degree. Half-courses are designated 
in the following list by the abbreviation, hf. All others were full 
courses with the exception of German B^ which counted for a course 
and a half. In the * courses of research,' however, the work of a 
particular student is sometimes increased by special arrangement so 
that the course counts for him as the equivalent of two, three, or 
four courses. The figure 1 or 2, attached like an exponent to the 
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number or letter of a course, indicates that the course was given in 
the first or in the second half-year only. Courses not so designated 
extended through the year. A double dagger (|) indicates that the 
course was open, under certain conditions, to properly qualified 
students of Radcliffe College. The number of hours of lectures or 
other class exercises dtated for each course means hours per week 
for each student ; the number of themes and other individual per- 
formances is the number required in the entire course. 

The following abbreviations are used to designate the students in 
the several courses : Instr. for Instructor ; 6r. for Graduate Stu- 
dent ; Se. for Senior ; Ju. for Junior ; So. for Sophomore ; Fr. for 
Freshman; Sp. for Special Student of Harvard College; So. for 
Scientific Student ; Di. for Divinity Student ; Law for Law Student ; 
Me. for Medical Student ; Bu. for Bussey Student ; R. for Radcliffe 
Student. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 1899-1900. 

Semitic Lansnaget and History. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

1. Professor Lton. — Hebrew. Mitcheirs Hebrew Lessons. Explanation of 
parts of Genesis and of the Psalm-book. Practice in memorizing passages 
of Hebrew. Recitations (3 hours). 1 Se., 4 Ju., 2 Fr., 1 Di. Total 8. 

6 hf. Professor Lton. — Babylonian-Assj^rian History. Contact of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians with the peoples of the Mediterranean coaats and 
islands ; diifosion of the Babylonian-Assyrian culture through the medium 
of the Phoenicians. Lectures (1 hour) ; 5 reports ; thesis. 

4 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 6. 

12. Professor Lton. — History of Israel, political and social, till the death of 
Herod the Great. Lectures (2 or 3 hours) ; 5 reports ; thesis. 

2 Gr., 12 Se., 18 Ju., 17 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 6 Di. Total 58. 

16. Professor Tot. — History of pre-Christian Hebrew Literature. Recitations 
and lectures (2 hours) ; reports (weekly) ; thesis. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Di. Total 3. 

18. Professor Tot. — History of the Hebrew Religion, with comparison of 
other Semitic religions. Recitations and lectures (2 hours) ; reports 
(weekly) ; thesis. 2 Sp., 2 Di. Total 4. 

I5ftf. Professor Tot. — History of the Bagdad Calif ate. Moluunmedanism in 
Egypt and India. Mohammedan Law. The Crusades. The Literature. 
The Koran. Lectures and recitations (1 hour) ; reports (weekly) ; thesis. 

4 Se., 5 Ju., 5 So., 3 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 18. 

/Vtmari/y /or Graduates: — 

|2. Professor Tot. — Hebrew (second course). Syntax; interpretation of parts 
of the Prophets and the Poetical Books ; criticism of selected portions of 
the text. Recitations and lectures (2 hours) ; 3 reports. 1 Ju. Total 1. 
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^5. ProfeMor Lton. — Assyrian (second coime). Delitzsch^s Assjrian Gnun- 
mar ; the Chaldean Epic ; letters and commercial docmnents. Recitations 
(2 hours) and practice in copying inscriptions. 2 Sp. Total 2. 

|7. Professor Toy. — Arabic. Lansing*s Manual; Nuhab al-Mulah; The 

Thousand and One Nights. Recitations and lectures (2 hours). 

1 So. Total 1. 

^8. Professor Toy. — Arabic (second course). Wright's Granunar; the Moal- 
lakat; Motenebbi; Ibn Haldun; the Koran. Recitations and lectures 
(2 hours) ; 5 reports ; thesis. 2 Sp. Total 2. 

Indo-Iranian Languages. 

Fwr Undergradv4KU» and Oraduaie$ : — 

1' hf. Professor Laitmak. — Elements of the Sanskrit language. Easy prose 
and Terse. Recitations (8 hours). 4 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 6. 

V hf. Professor Lanman. — Sanskrit (continued). Reading of classical texts 
from the Hitopade9a ; reading at sight. Recitations (3 hours) . 

4 Gr., 1 So. Total 6. 

t^^ hf. Professor Lanm AN. — Classical Sanskrit (second year). Course for 
raj^d reading. Kathayall, from B&hler's Third Book of Sanskrit. Pro- 
verbs, from Bdhtlingk*s Chrestomathie. The 61st book of the Ocean of 
the Streams of Story. Recitations (3 hours). 5 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

JVimariiy for Oraduatet : — 

|8*A/. Professor Lanman. — Sanskrit. Course for rapid reading (continued). 
The entire Bhagavad-gita. From the Maha-bharata : the Gambling Scene, 
the Flood, the Vision of the Slain, the Great Journey, and Qakuntala. 
Recitations (3 hours). 5 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

Classical Philology. 
Priwutrily for UndergraduaieM : — 

Grbbk. 

O. Asst. Professor Guuck. — Course for Beginners. Recitations and lectures 
(3 hours). 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So., 1 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 7. 

A. Mr. Habbis. — Homer (Iliad and Odyssey, Selections) ; reading at sight. 

Recitations and occasional lectures (3 hours) . 

3 So., 13 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 18. 

Phf. Mr. H. W. Pbbscott. — Greek Prose Composition (elementary course). 
2 hours in the first, 1 hour in the second half-year. 

2 Ju., 7 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 10. 

B, Asst. Professor Gulicb and Mr. Harbis. — Introduction to Athenian Ora- 

tory and Philosophy; Greek Poetry from Homer to Euripides. Lysias 
(selections) ; Plato (Apology, Crito, and Euthyphro) ; Elegiac, Iambic, 
and Lyric Poets (selections) ; Euripides (Medea, and readings from other 
plays). Lectures ; written tests, 20 minutes each week ; occasional longer 
tests. 3 hours. 1 Ju., 1 So., 17 Fr. Total 19. 
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(7. Aftt. Professor Gulick and Messrs. Harris and H. W. I'rescott. — Intro- 
duction to Athenian Oratory and Philosophy ; Greek Poetry from Homer 
to Euripides. Lysias (selections) ; Plato (Apology, Crito, and Euthy- 
phro) ; Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric Poets (selections) ; Euripides (Hippo- 
l3rtU8, and readings from other plays) . Lectures ; written tests, 20 minutes 
each week ; occasional longer tests. 3 hours. 2 sections. 

1 So.., 42 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 46. 

Shf. Bfr. Harrih. — Greek Prose Composition (second course). Weekly 
exercises in translation ; Goodwin^s Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. 
2 hours in the first, 1 hour in the second half-year. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 4 So., II Fr. Total 17'. 

1. Mr. Harris. — The Period of Athenian Supremacy. Herodotus (Book 

VIII) ; Aeschylus (Persians) ; Plutarch (Themistocles) ; Thucydides 
(Book I, 87 to the end) ; Plutarch (Pericles) ; Sophocles (Antigone), and 
an additional play. Lectures, with occasional tests. 3 hours. 

2 Ju., 5 So., 4 Ft. Total II. 

2. Asst. Professor Clifford H. Moore. — Greek Literature. Aristophanes 

(Birds) ; Aeschylus (Prometheus Bound) ; Thucydides (Books VI and 
VII) ; Sophocles (Oedipus Tyrannus) ; Collateral reading of the Plutus 
of Aristophanes. Lectures and recitations; frequent exercises in written 
translation. 3 hours. 2 Ju., 27 So. Total 29. 

8 hf, Asst. Professor C. P. Parkbr. — Greek Prose Composition (third course). 
Weekly exercises in translation or original composition (narratire and 
descriptiye). Lectures (1 hour); conferences (weekly). 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 6 So. Total 12. 

Latin. 

A* Dr. McDAinsL. — Cicero (selected speeches; ; Virgil. Practice in reading 
at sight. Recitations (3 hours). 1 Gr., 2 So., 8 Fr., 7 Sp. Total 18. 

Phf, Mr. H. W. Prbscott. — Latin Composition (elementary course). 1 hour 
in the first, 2 hours in the second half-year. 

2 Ju., 1 So., 5 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 10. 

B, Ajst. Professor Howard and Dr. McDakisl. — The War with Hannibal; 
Lyric and Dramatic Poetry. Liry (Books XXI and XXII) ; selections 
from Catullus, Horace, Ovid, Phaedrus, Martial, etc. ; Terence (Phormio 
and Hautontimorumenos) . Lectures (2 hours); recitations, oral and 
written (1 hour). 2 sections. 47 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 48. 

G. Asst. Professors C. P. Parker and Clifford H. Moore, Dr. MoDanibl, 
and Mr. H. W. Prescott. — The Early History of Rome ; Lyric and 
Dramatic Poetry. Livy (Books I and II) ; selections from Catullus, 
Horace, Ovid, Phaedrus, Martial, etc.; Terence (Phormio and Andria). 
Lectures (2 hours) ; recitations, oral and written (1 hour). 4 sections. 

2 So., 96 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 98. 

E V' ^'- McDaniel. — Latin Composition (second course). Weekly exercises 
in the translation of English narrative. 1 hour in the first, 2 hours in the 
second half-year. 4 So., 11 Fr. Total 16. 
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Ohf, Dr. Poll. — German Grammar and practice in writing German (third 
course). Recitations (1 hour) and conferences. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Jn., 2 So., 2 Sp. Total 11. 

2a. Associate Professor Babtlbtt and Dr. Bibrwirth. — Introduction to Ger- 
man Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Lessing (Emilia Galotd) ; 
Schiller (Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Maria Stuart, Das Lied von der 
Glocke) ; Goethe (Die Italiemsche Reise) . German Ballads and Lyrics. 
Translation, reading at sight, and composition. Recitations (8 hours). 

1 Se., 2 Ju., 10 So., 22 Fr., 3 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 39. 

S. Dr. Poll, assisted by Mr. W. H. Reed. — The German Drama of the Classic 
Period. Lessing (Minna von Bamhelm, Emilia Galotti, Nathan der 
Weise) ; Schiller (Maria Stuart, Die Jungfrau Tbn Orleans, Wallensteins 
Tod) ; Goethe (Egmont, Faust). Lectures in German (1 hour) ; recita- 
tions (2 hours) ; conferences. 

5 Se., 20 Ju., 33 So., 11 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 76. 

4. Asst. Professor Schdlliiio. — Goethe and his Time. Lessing (Emilia 

Qalotti) ; Schiller (Wallenstein) ; Goethe (Gotz Ton Berlichingen, Eg- 
mont, Iphigenie, Dichtung und Wahrheit, Gredichte, Faust). Lectures in 
German (1 hour) ; recitations (2 hours) ; optional conferences ; 6 reports. 

1 Se., 16 Ju., 12 So., 9 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 40. 

GbRMAN LrrBRATORB. 

fwr UfidergradtiaUM and Oraduaiet : — 

Uhf. Professor Framckb. — Introduction to the History of German Literature. 
Lectures in English, and collateral reading of representative works in 
English translations. Lectures (1 hour) ; required reading. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 22. 

5. Professor Franckb and Mr. Ransmeibr. — History of Grerman Literature to 

the Nineteenth Century ; with special study of the Classic Periods of the 
Twelfth and Eighteenth Centuries. Lectures (3 hours) ; required reading ; 
thesis. 4 Gr., 6 Se., 15 Ju., 12 So., 4 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 43. 

26* A/. Mr. Nichols. — German Literature in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century. Kleist; Uhland; Heine. Lectures (1 hour), with collateral 
reading; recitations (2 hours). 

2 Gr., 7 Se., 11 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc., 1 Law. Total 30. 

%&kf. Mr. Nichols. — German Literature in the Nineteenth Century. The 
Development of the Novel and the Drama. Lectures (1^ hour), with 
collateral reading ; recitations (2 hours) . 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 5 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 19. 

8. AbiI. Professor Schilling. — German Literature in the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries. Nibelungenlied ; Kudrun ; Hartmann (Der arme Hein- 
rich) ; Wolfram (Panival) ; Walther von der Vogelweide. Translation 
into modem German. Lectures (1 hour) and collateral reading; recita- 
tions (2 hours). 4 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 9. 

lOi^. Dr. Poll. — German Literature from the Reformation to the Classic 
Period of the Eighteenth Century. Lectures (1 hour), with collateral 
reading; 4 reports. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So. Total 5. 
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8* \f, ProfeBtof Smith. — Latin Literature. Lucretias. Lectures. 3 hours. 

8 Gr., 7 Se., 8 Jn. Total 18. 

9 hf. lYof esBor Grbbnouoh . — Latin Composition . Practice in Latin expression 
and style (exposition and argument) . Original essays in Latin (weekly). 
Conferences. 1 hour. 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 3. 

16. Professor Morgan and Asst. Professor Mabcou. — The Works of Virgil, 

■ 

with studies of his Sources and of his Literary Influence from his own 
times to the Renaissance. Lectures; written translations. 3 hours. 

5 Gr.,.4 Se., 2 Ju. Total 11. 

10. Professor Grbenouoh. — The Prirate Life of the Romans. Lectures, with 
stereopticon illustrations (2 or 8 hours) ; required reading ; 2 theses. 

15 Gr., 26 Se., 40 Ju., 21 So., 5 Sp., 13 Sc. Total 120. 

12. Professor Smith . — History of Latin Literature (Prose) . Lectures (8 hours), 
with direction of the students' private reading ; reports and comments on 
reading. 18 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 20. 

PrvmarHy for Oradunies : — 

Classical Philoloot. 

25 hf. Professor Mintok Warren. — Introductory Course in the Text-Criticism 
and Interpretation of Classical Authors : for 1899-1900, Terence. Lec- 
tures and discussions (1^ hours). Thesis. 16 Gr., 1 Se. Total 17. 

52^ kf. Professor Morgan. — Greek Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric Poetry. Le(>- 
tures (3 hours) ; report ; thesis. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

^38* hf. Professor Goodwin. — Pindar (Olympian and Pythian Odes) with some 
poems of Bacchylides. Lectures. 2 hours. 

11 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R. Total 13. 

t48. Professor Wright. — Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Lectures, 
recitations, and conferences (2 or 8 hours) ; 3 reports ; thesis. 

18 Gr., 1 Se., 2 R. Total 21. 

^44. Professor Goodwin. — Thucydides. Lectures. 2 hours. 

14 Gr., 1 Se. Total 15. 

40. Professor Morgan. — Literary Criticism in Antiquity. Aristotle (Art of 
Poetry) ; Longinus (On the Sublime) ; Horace (Art of Poetry) ; Quin- 
tilian (Book X). Lectures (3 hours) ; 3 reports; thesis. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

|54. Asst. Professor Ropks. — The Acts of the Apostles. Lectures (2 hours); 
2 reports. 1 Ju. Total 1. 

56* hf Asst. Professor Howard. — The Reigns of Claudius and Nero. Sue- 
tonius (Lives) and Tacitus (Annals XI-XVI). Lectures (3 hours). 
Investigations of special topics. 7 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So. Total 9. 

34* A/. Asst. Professor Gdlick. — Greek Grammar (Sounds and Inflections). 
Study of Dialectic Inscriptions. Lectures (3 hours) ; 3 reports. 

4 Gr. Total 4. 

|28* hf Professor Gkernouoh. — Latin Grammar (Syntax) . Lectures (8 hours) ; 
2 reporU. 4 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 
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M'V- Asst. ProfeMor HowASB. — Introdnetion to Latin Palaeogfraphy. I^ec- 
tnret; practice in reading facsimiles of mannscripts. 3 hours. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

55. Professor MnrroK Wabbkn. — Interpretation of Latin Inscriptions important 
for their Language or Content. Lectures and practical exercises (2 or 3 
hours). 4 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 5. 

^24 hf. Professor Goodwih. — The Legal Antiquities of Athens and the Judicial 
Process of the Athenian Courts. Lectures. 1 hour. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

^59' hf. Asst. Professor Clifford H. Moobe. — Roman Provincial Administra- 
tion. Lectures (2 or 3 hours) ; thesis. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

to. Tm Sbmibaby of Classical Philoloot. 



Pirofessors SicrrH and Wbioht, Directors for 1899-1900. — Training in philo- 
logical criticism and research. Text-criticism and interpretation of Greek 
and Latin authors r for 1899-1900, Sophocles (Oedipus Coloneus) and 
Lucretius (Book IV). 1 thesis, discussed in open meeting. 3 hours. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 
English. 

/Vimart/y for Underg¥aduaies : — 

A. Professors A. 8. Hill and Bbioos, and Messrs. Hublbut, Copblakd, 
Cobb, J. G. Habt, Youmo, Notes, Cukniff, Swann, and Ridbout. — 
Rhetoric and English Composition. A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric 
(revised and enlarged edition). Daily themes; 12 long themes. Lectures, 
redtations, reading, and conferences. 1 hour in six sections, 2 hours in 
nineteen sections. 3 So., 346 Fr., 55 Sp., 150 Sc, 1 Me. Total 555. 

€*hf, Asst. Professor Bakbb and Mr. Wbiohtingtok. — English Composition. 
Forensics. (For students who failed to pass in this course in 1898-99; 
to he discontinued after 1899-1900.) 15 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So. Total 20. 

BChf, Messrs. Hublbut and T. Hall. — English Composition. Written ex- 
ercises (75 daily themes, 6 fortnightly themes, 1 thesis), lectures (1 
hour), and conferences (fortnightly). 

I 8e., 1 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 73 Sc. Total 81. 

31. Messrs. GABDnnsB, la Robe and Kiddeb. — WendelFs English Composi- 
tion. Reading of English classics (one each month). Daily and fort- 
nightly themes. Lectures (2 hours) ; conferences (fortnightly) . 

1 Se., 5 Ju., 89 So., 41 Fr., 27 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 171. 

22. Professor Wbndbll, Dr. Mathadibb, and Messrs. Gbbebouoh and Millbb. 
— English Composition. Wendell's English Composition. Required 
reading in the English Bible. Study in detail of extracts from Homer 
and from Virgil. Daily themes throughout the year; eight fortnightly 
themes in the first half-year ; one long theme in second half-year. Lec- 
tures (2 hours) ; conferences (fortnightly) . 

1 Se., 2 Ju., 52 So., 11 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 69. 

36* hf. Messrs. Gabdutbb and la Rose, and an assistant. — English Composi- 
tion. Wendell's English Composition. Reading of English classics (one 
each month). 90 daily, 7 fortnightly themes. Lectures (2 hours) ; con- 
ferences (fortnightly). 

1 Or., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 56 So., 25 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 89. 
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S8 \f, Profe§son A. S. Hill, Brigqs, Wbhdbll, and Kittilbdqb, and Mr. 
J. G. Hart. — English Literature. History and DeTelopmeni of Engliali 
Literature in outline. Lectures (2 hours) and conferences ; 25 reports. 

1 Gr., 1 So., 186 Fr., 19 Sp. Total 157. 

18. Asst. Professor Bakbr and Mr. T. Hall. — Ezporitory and ArgumentatiTe 
Composition. Lectures (3 hours), conferences, and written exercises 
(18 reports, 2-3 briefs, 2 forensics, 8 theses). 

8 Se., 39 Jn., 11 So., 8 Sp., 1 Law. Total 62. 

80. Asst. Professor Baker and Mr. H. L. Prbsgott. — Forensics and Debating. 
Two forensics ; 3 debates, as principal speaker, and 7 short speeches from 
the floor, for each student ; 5 briefs. 3 hours till Dec. 1 ; after that date 
5 hours. 8 Se., 87 Ju., 5 So., 8 Sp., 1 Law. Total 54. 

10 hf, Mr. WiKTER. — Elocution. Practice in the delivery of speeches, original 
or selected (once a fortnight for each student), and in reading. 2 hours. 
7-4 sections. 

1 Gr., 23 Sc., 59 Ju., 18 So., 10 Sp., 8 Sc, 4 Law. Total 118. 

8* lif. Dr. ScHOFiBLD. — Anglo-Saxon. Bright's Angjo-Saxon Reader. Recita- 
tions, with occasional lectures. 8 hours. 

13 QiT,^ 5 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr. Total 24. 

For Undergradxiaxtrcmd Oraduatet: — 

1. Drs. Garrett and F. N. Robinson. — English Literature. Chaucer. Lec- 

tures and recitations. 3 hours. 9 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So. Total 14. 

2. Professor KiTTRKDOB. — English Literature. Shakspere (six plays) . Lec- 

tures and recitations. 8 hours. 

14 Gr., 27 Se., 45 Ju., 18 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 Be., 1 Law. Total 110. 

11* V. Dr. Garrett. — English Literature. Bacon. Recitations, with occa- 
sional lectures (8 hours) ; 1 theme. 

3 Qr.y 9 Se., 6 Ju., 7 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Law. Total 80. 

11* hf. Dr. F. N. Robinson. — English Literature. Milton. Lectures and 
recitations (3 hours) ; 1 report. 

3 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 10 So., 6 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 84. 

15* hf. Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Miller. — English Literature, from the closing 
of the Theatres to the death of Dryden (1842-1700). Lectures (2 hours) 
and occasional conferences; reports (two each week). 

1 Gr., 7 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp., 8 Sc, 1 Me. Total 25. 

8a* hf, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Gbntnbr. — English literature, from the 
publication of the Lyrical Ballads to the death of Scott (1798-1832). 
Lectures (2 hours) and conferences (weekly) ; reports (weekly) . 
5 Gr., 59 Se., 91 Ju., 107 So., 8 Fr., 25 Sp., 19 Sc., 6 Law. Total 819. 

85* V* ^^' Professor Gates and Mr. Gentnbr. — English Literature, from 
the death of Scott to the death of Tennyson (1882-1892). Lecturoi 
(2 hours) and conferences (fortnightly) ; 9 reports. 

17 Gr., 56 Se., 96 Ju., 180 So., 14 Fr., 26 8p., 20 Sc. Total 859. 
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87' kf. Dr. Matnadier. — Engliah Literature. The Story of King Arthur, 
from Malory to the present time. Lectures (2 or 8 hours) and occasional 
conferences ; 14 reports. 

8 Gr., 8 Se., 10 Ju., 18 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 40. 

84 A/. Mr. CoPBLAND and Mr. Miller. — English Literature. English Letter 
Writers. Lectures (1 hour) ; 14 reports or 1 thesis. 

6 Gr., 36 Se., 44 Ju., 36 So., 8 Fr., 11 Sp., 10 Sc. Total 160. 

33* hf. Professor Wendell and Mr. Grbenough. — English Literature. Literaiy 
History of America. Lectures (8 hours) and occasional conferences. 
Brief weekly reports, and 3 long reports, on required reading. 

10 Gr., 29 Sc., 27 Ju., 16 So., 6 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 93. 

12. Asst. Professor Gates. — English Composition. Lectures (2 hours) and 
conferences (fortnightly). Themes, (163 daily and 16 fortnightly; the 
latter rewritten or revised) . 

7 Gr., 13 Se., 12 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 36. 

H'imarily for Graduaies : — 

8* hf. Professor Kfttredge. — Anglo-Saxon. B6owulf . Lectures and recita- 
tions. 3 hours. 18 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 16. 

26* A/. Dr. F. N. Robinson. — Anglo-Saxon. Caedmon; Cynewulf. Seminary 
work (3 hours) ; thesis. 3 Gr. Total 8. 

27* hf. Professor Kittrbdoe. — The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Lectures and seminary work (3 hours) ; thesis. 7 Gr., 1 Se. Total 8. 

36' A/. Mr. Gardiner. — English Literature. The English Bible. Lectures 
(8 hours) ; thesis. 8 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 6. 

14. Asst. Professor Baker. — English Literature. The Drama, from the 
Miracle Plays to the closing of the Theatres. Lectures (8 hours) and 
occasional conferences. Weekly reports, first half-year ; thesis in second 
half-year. 10 Gr., 7 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 20. 

9*^. Mr. Fletcher. — English Literature. Spenser. Lectures (3 hours); 
weekly reports or thesis. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 4 So. Total 10. 

IZhf. Asst. Professor Gates. — English Literature. Literary Criticism in Eng- 
land since the Sixteenth Century. Lectures (1 hour) ; 2 theses. 

9 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 17. 

24' hf. Professor A. S. Hill. — English Literature. Studies in the Poetry of 
the Nineteenth Century. Lectures and discussion of authors read (8 
hours) ; thesis. 6 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 14. 

5' A/. Professor A. S. Hill. — English Composition (advanced course). 
Lectures and conferences (3 hours) ; 6 short and 6 long themes. 

10 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Sp. Total 17. 

i>^hf. Professor A. S. Hill. — English Composition and Literature. Studies 
in modem English Prose. Lectures, with discussions of authors and of 
compositions on authors, including one talk by each student on a chosen 
author and one criticism of each talk (3 hours) ; 7 themes ; thesis. 

7 Gr., 6 Se., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 16. 
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C0CR8B8 OF Rbsbabch. 

Whf, Dr. Gabbbtt. — Langland and Grower. Lectiuret; invettigationt of 
■pecial topics ; thetis. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

90/. Mr. Flbtchbb. — BngliBh Literature in its relation to Continental Uteratore 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centariei. Conferenoet; thesis. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

30^. Asst. Professor Bakbb. — The English Drama : its history, and its relation 
to Continental Drama. Library work ; conferences ; thesis. 

3 Gr. Total 8. 

Gemuuiic LangnagM and Literatimt. 

Gbbmam. 

IVimarilyfor UndergraduaUi : — 

A. Mr. Nichols, Dr. Bibbwxbth, Mr. Coab, Dr. Cabb, Dr. SKnrNBB, and 

Mr. SiBMBB. — Elementary Course. Grammar; translation from Ger- 
man into English, with elementary exercises in translating into German. 
Recitations (3 hours). 11 sections. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 3 So., 176 Fr., 18 Sp., 105 Sc. Total 804. 

B, Dr. Poll. — Elementary Course. Grammar ; composition ; translation and 

reading at sight. Selections in prose and poetry. Recitations (5 hours). 

18 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 22. 

C Asst. Professor ScHiLLnro, Mr. Coab, and Dr. Skikmbb. — German Prose and 
Poetry. Reading at sight ; grammar and composition (weekly exercises) 
Recitations (8 hours) and optional conferences. 8 sections. 

1 Gr., 5 Ju., 9 So., 62 Fr., 9 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 88. 

la. Professor von Jaobmann and Messrs. Nichols and Coab. — German Prose 
and Poetry. Reading at sight; grammar and composition (one exercise 
written in class, and one written outside, each week). Recitations 
(3 hours). 3 sections. 

2 Se., 4 Ju., 46 So., 10 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 65. 

16. Associate Professor Babtlbtt. — German Prose. Subjects in History and 
Biography. Selections from Freytag's Historical Essays, von SybePs Die 
Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I ; and biographies in Der Neue Plu- 
tarch. Reading at sight. Recitations. 8 hours. 

8 Se., 2 Ju., 14 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 28. 

\e. Dr. Bibbwxbth and Dr. Cabb. — German Prose. Subjects in Natural Sci- 
ence. Reading at sight. Recitations (3 hours). 2 sections. 

4 Ju., 8 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sp., 20 Sc. Total 87. 

Ehf. Mr. Nichols. — German Grammar and practice in writing German (first 
course). Written exercises (weekly). Recitations (2 hours in first, 
1 hour in second, half-year). 1 Se., 2 Ju., 8 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 10. 

FKf, Dr. Bibbwxbth. — German Grammar and practice in writing German 
(second course). Recitations (2 hours in first, 1 hour in second, half- 
year. 1 Se., 5 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr. Total 11. 
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Qkf, Dr. Poll. — German Grammar and practice in writing German (third 
course). Recitations (1 hoar) and conferences. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 2 Sp. Total 11. 

2a. Associate Professor Bartlbtt and Dr. Bibrwxrth. — Introduction to Ger- 
man Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Lessing (Emilia Galotti) ; 
Schiller (Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Maria Stuart, Das Lied yon der 
Glocke) ; Groethe (Die Italiemsche Reise). German Ballads and Lyrics. 
Translation, reading at sight, and composition. Recitations (3 hours). 

1 Se., 2 Ju., 10 So., 22 Fr., 3 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 39. 

8. Dr. Poll, assisted by Mr. W. H. Reed. — The German Drama of the Classic 
Period. Lessing (Minna von Bamhelm, Emilia Galotti, Nathan der 
Weise) ; Schiller (Maria Stuart, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Wallenstelns 
Tod) ; Goethe (Egmont, Faust). Lectures in German (1 hour) ; recita- 
tions (2 hours) ; conferences. 

5 Se., 20 Ju., 33 So., 11 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 76. 

4. Asst. Professor Schilliiio. — Goethe and his Time. Lessing (Emilia 

Galotti) ; Schiller (Wallenstein) ; Goethe (Gotz von Berlichingen, Eg- 
mont, Iphigenie, Dichtung und Wahrheit, Gredichte, Faust). Lectures in 
German (1 hour) ; recitations (2 hours) ; optional conferences; 6 reports. 

1 Se., 16 Ju., 12 So., 9 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 40. 

Gbrman Litbratorb. 

Fwr Undergrcuiuatei and Oraduaiet : — 

25 kf. Professor Framckb. — Introduction to the History of German Literature. 
Lectures in English, and collateral reading of representative works in 
English translations. Lectures (1 hour) ; required reading. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 22. 

5. Professor Francke and Mr. Ransm bier. — History of German Literature to 

the Nineteenth Century ; with special study of the Classic Periods of the 
Twelfth and Eighteenth Centuries. Lectures (3 hours) ; required reading ; 
thesis. 4 Gr., 6 Se., 15 Ju., 12 So., 4 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 43. 

26* A/. Mr. Nichols. — German Literature in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century. Kleist; Uhland; Heine. Lectures (1 hour), with collateral 
reading; recitations (2 hours). 

2 Gr., 7 Se., 11 Ju., > So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc, 1 Law. Total 30. 

26'^. Mr. Nichols. — German Literature in the Nineteenth Century. The 
Development of the Novel and the Drama. Lectures (1^ hour), with 
collateral reading ; recitations (2 hours) . 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 19. 

8. Asst. Professor Schilling. — German Literature in the Twelfth and Thir* 
teenth Centuries. Nibelungenlied ; Kudrun; Hartmann (Der arme Hein- 
rich) ; Wolfram (Parzival) ; Walther von der Vogelweide. Translation 
into modem German. Lectures (1 hour) and collateral reading; recita- 
tions (2 hours). 4 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 9. 

10 V> ^f* Poll. — German Literature from the Reformation to the Classic 
Period of the Eighteenth Centuzy. Lectures (1 hour), with collateral 
reading; 4 reports. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So. Total 5. 
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IV hf, ProfeMor Framckb. — The Grerman Romantic 'Movement, with ■pecial 
reference to its social and political aspects. Novalis; the brothers 
Schlegel. Lectures (2 hoors) ; required stadj of special topics. 

11 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Law. Total 14. 

11* kf. Professor Franckk. — The Oerman Romantic Movement, with special 
reference to its social and political aspects. Tieck; the Wnnderhom; 
Fichte's Reden an die deutsche Nation; the Literature of the Wars of 
Liberation and of the Restoration. Lectures (2 hours) ; required study 
of special topics. 12 Gr., 2 Se. Total 14. 

SCAITDIKATIAN LrTERATURE. 

Priftutrily for OraducUes : — 

2. Dr. ScHOFiRLD. — Icelandic (Old Norse). Selections from the Sagas and 
the Elder Edda. Lectures and recitations (3 hours) ; collateral reading. 

13 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 14. 

Gbrmamic Philoloot. 

IVimarHyfor Orcuiuaiet : — 

Xl^^hf. Professor ton Jaobmahn. Gothic. Introduction to the study of 
Germanic Philology. General introduction and Phonology. Lectures 
(3 hours). 20 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R., 1 Instr. Total 28. 

(12' A/. Professor von Jaobmahn. — Introduction to the study of Germanic 
Philology, continued. Morphology and Etymology. Lectures (3 hours). 

8 Gr., 3 R. Total 11. 

16* hf. Professor KrrrRBDOK. — Germanic Mythology. Lectures (8 hours). 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

18' hf, Asst. Professor Schillino. — Germanic Antiquities. Lectures (3 hours) ; 
thesis. 1 Instr., 5 Gr. Total 6. 

SbMINARY CoDRSBS in GbRMANIO LaNGDAGBS and LrrERATURBS. 

Prifnarily for Orcuiu€Ue*: — 

{20a. Professor von Jagbmann. — Selected Topics in the EListory of the German 
Language. Lectures ; reading and discussion of papers. 2 hours. 

3 Gr. Total 3. 

{20^. Professor Francke. — Selected Topics in the German Romantic Move- 
ment. Conferences (2 hours). 4 Gr. Total 4. 

Romance Languages and Literatures. 

French. 

IVimartlyfor UndergraducUes : — 

A* Messrs. C. H. C. Wright, La Mb8l£e, and Henning. — Elementary Course. 
French prose and composition. Recitations (3 hours) ; exercises in 
writing French (2-^ a week). 4 sections. 
4 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 46 Fr., 17 Sp., 34 Sc, 1 Di., 1 Law. Total 110. 

\e. Dr. Ford and Mr. Henning. — Reading, translation, grammar, and com- 
position. Recitations (3 hours) ; exercises in writing French (3 a week). 
2 sections. 1 Gr., 1 So , 5 Fr., 5 Sp., 89 Sc. Total 51. 
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1&. Messrs. Babbitt and Cusachs. — French Prose, historical and general. 
Translation from French into English. Recitations (3 hours) ; 10 reports 
on outside reading. 8 sections. 

8 Se., 3 Ju., 24 So., 58 Fr., 13 Sp., 13 Sc. Total 113. 

1*. AsHOciate Professor db Sdmiciirast, Mr. La Meslbe, and Mr. Cusachs. — 
Reading, translation, grammar, and composition. Recitations (8 hours) ; 
daily exercises in wriUng French. 3 sections. 

I Or., a Se., 4 Ju., 18 So., 33 Fr., 6 8p., 4 Sc. Total 67. 

le. Asst. Professor Mabcou, Mr. La Me8l£e, Dr. Ford, and Mr. Hbkviko. — 
French Prose and Poetry. Corneille; Racine; Moli^re; Beamnarchais ; 
Victor Hugo; Alfred de Musset; Balzac. Recitations and lectures (3 
hours) ; composition (2-3 times a week) ; one literary essay. 4 sections. 

1 Se., 9 Ju., 30 So., 84 Fr., 6 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 181. 

9«. Messrs. C. U. C. Wbioht, Babbitt, and Cusachs. — French Prose and 
Poetry. lia Fontaine; Corneille; Racine; Moli^re; Victor Hugo; 
George Sand; Alfred de Musset; Tainc. Recitations and occasional 
lectures (S hours) ; composition (weekly exercises) ; 1 long theme. 4 
sections. S Or., 2 Be., 10 Ju., 38 So., 66 Fr., 7 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 124. 

9kf. Messrs. Brum, La Mbsl£k, and Cusachs. — Practice in speaking and 
writing French (elementary course). Recitations (2 hours). 4 sections. 

1 Se., 8 Ju., 28 So., 20 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 66. 

4 hf. Mr. Bkum . — Practice in speaking and writing French (intermediate 

course). Becitatioiis (2 hours) . 3 sections. 

1 Be., 20 Ju., 22 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 56. 

5 hf. Mr. Bbub. — Practice in speaking and writing French (advanced course) . 

Recitations, lectures, and discussions (2 hours) . 

S Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Law. Total 18. 

ibr Undergraduate* and Oraduaies : — 

%e. Professor GaAin>OBBrr and Mr. Babbitt. — General view of French Litera- 
ture. Reading, recitations, lectures, composition. 3 hours. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 12 Ju., 22 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 42. 

i. Associate Professor db Sumichrast and Mr. Brun. — General view of 
French Literature. Lectures (3 hours) ; 6 reports on assigned reading; 
2 theses. 9 Se., 9 Ju., 27 So., 3 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 50. 

13. Mr. C. H. C. Wright. — ^The rise and growth of Classicism in French Litera- 

ture. Lectures (3 hours) ; assigned reading ; 6 reports or theses. 

2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

14. Asst. Professor Maroou. — French Lyric Poetry from Villon and the 

Fifteenth Century to the present time. Recitations and lectures (8 
hours) ; assigned reading ; thesis. 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 2. 

18. Associate Professor db Sumichrast and Mr. Brum. — French Life in the 
Serenteenth and Eighteenth Centuries, described and illustrated by the 
ttteratare and workf of art. Lectures (8 hours); assigned reading; 4 
leporto; 4 tlieaea. 1 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 8 So., 8 Fr. Total 18. 
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Vhf, AafoCiMe Profeator uk Sumichrast. — French latentare in the fim 
half of the Nineteenth Centnry. Victor Hngo and the Romantkijt moTe- 
ment. Lectures (2 hours) ; assigned reading; 4 reports; 8 theses. 

2 Or., 17 Se., 8 Jn., 8 So. Total 80. 

7* A/. Associate Professor i>b Sumighkast. — French Literature in the second 
half of the Nineteenth Centuiy. Victor Hngo wid the reaction against 
the Romanticist moTement. Lectures (2 hoars); assigned reading; i 
reports; 2 theses. 1 Gr., 17 8e., 5 Jn., 8 So. Total 26. 

9. Professor F. B6chbr. — French Literature in the Seventeenth Century. 
Lectures and recitations (8 hours) ; assigned reading; fortnightly reports ; 
3 themes. 6 8e., 6 Jn. Total 11. 

PrinuvrHy for Oraduaiei: — 

17 A/. Mr. Babbftt. — Literary criticism in France during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Lectures (2 hours) ; 2 reports on ontaide reading; thesia. 

1 Or., 4 Se., 1 So. Total 6. 

16. Professor F. B6chbb. — French Tragedy in the Sixteenth and Seyenteenth 
Centuries. Lectures, recitations, and conferences (2 hours) ; f<»tnigfatly 
reports ; thesis. 1 8e., 1 Jn., 2 So. Total 4. 

11. Professor Shbldon. — Old French Literature. Rapid reading of texts, with 
consideration of their literary relations. Recitation (3 or 2 hours); 
assigned reading. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Itauah. 
PHmfirHy for Undergraduates: — 

1. Dr. FoBD. — Elements of Grammar. Selections from modem authors. 

Elementary exercises in writing Italian (8 a week) ; recitations (8 hours). 

4 Se., 8 Jn., 2 So., 7 Fr. Total 21. 

For Ufidergraduaies and Oraduaiet : — 

2. Mr. Flbtchbb. — Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Tor- 

quatoTasso; Ariosto; Bfachiavelli ; Benyenuto Cellini. Reading at sight. 
Recitations and lectures (8 hours) ; 4 long reports. 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 3 So., 1 Sp. Total 9. 

IVimarilyfor OraducUet : — 

8. Professor Gbandobmt. — Literature of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen- 
turies. Selections from Boccaccio, Petrarca, Dante. Early Italian. 
Monad's Crestomazia italiana del primi secoli. Lectures (8 hours). 

8 Gr., 1 So. Total 9. 

4. l^fessor Nobton. — Literature and the Fine Arts in Italy during the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance, with special study of Dante. Lectures 
(3 hours). 6 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Jn., 2 So. Total IS. 

SPAMiaB. 

IS%marilyfor Undergraduates : — 

1. Dr. FoBD and Mr. Cusacus. — Grammart reading, and composition. 
Modern novels and plays. Recitations (8 hours). 3 sections. 

6 Se., 24 Jn., 24 So., 10 Ft., 5 8p., 7 Sc., 1 Law, 1 Bu. ToUl 84. 
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10* hf, Aflst. Profeasor Santatana. — Aeathetics. The Philosophj of Art, with 
a tunrej of aesthetic theories. LectnreB (3 hours) ; 2 theses. 

? Gr., 18 Se., 12 Ju., 12 So., 5 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 57. 

18. Asst. Professor Santatana. — Greek Philosophy, with especial reference 
to Plato. Lectures (3 hours), and prescribed reading; 4 theses. 

8 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So. Total 20. 

\Vkf, Dr. Miller. — Descartes, Spinoza, and I/eibnitz. Lectures and dis- 
cussions (8 hours) ; conferences ; brief weekly papers ; thesis. 

8 Gr., 8 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

llU/. Dr. Miller. — The History of English Philosophy from Locke to Hume. 
Lectures and disculsions (3 hours) ; conferences ; occasional brief papers ; 
thesis. 7 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 12. 

\Zlif. Professor Everett. — The Comparative Study of Religion. Studies in 
the Comparative History of Reli^ons, particularly the Vedic religion, 
the Hindu philosophies. Buddhism, Mazdaism, and the Chinese religions. 
Lectures (2 hours). 4 Gr., 6 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 8 Di. Total 24. 

8> jk/. Professor Palmer. — The Philosophy of Kant. Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason. lectures and recitations (3 hours) . 

7 Gr., 10 Se., 1 Di. Total 18. 

Seminart Courses. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

^SOa. Professor Mdnsterrero and Dr. MagDouoall. — Psychological Labora- 
tory. Experimental investigations by advanced students. Laboratory 
work (9 to 18 hours) ; conferences ; 2 reports. 

13 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp. Total IG. 

906. Professor Munsterbbro. — Psychological Seminary. Philosophical Prob- 
lems of Psychology. Weekly meetings (2 hours) ; 3 reports. 

18 Gr , 1 Se., 1 Di., 1 Me. Total 21. 

IVk. Professor Rotcb. — Metaphysical Seminary. The Problems of Logic. 
Studies of various fundamental conceptions of Philosophy and of Science. 
Investigation of special topics. Weekly meetings (2 hours), and about 
10 additional meetings. 15 Gr., 1 Di., 1 R. Total 17. 

;20<i. Professor Palmer. — Ethical Seminary. The Ethics of Idealism. The 
Development of German Ethics in Kant, Pichte, and Hegel. Weekly 
meetings (2 hours) ; 4 theses. 6 Gr., 2 Di. Total 8. 

20*. Professor Peabody. — Sociologpical Seminary. The Christian doctrine of 
the Social Order. Lectures (2 hours) ; 2 theses. 1 Gr., 4 Di. Total 6. 

%. Professor Everett. — Seminary in the Philosophy of Religion. Kant 
and the Ritschlians. 3 Gr., 3 Di. Total 6. 

Education. 

For Undergreuluaies and Oraduates : — 

1. Mr. A. O. Norton. — The History of Educational Theories and Practices. 
Lectures (2 hours) and conferences; prescribed reading; 4 theses. 

3 Gr., 3 Se., 6 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 4 Sc, 1 Law. Total 21. 
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PrimarUy for OraducUes : — 

ihf. Mr. Fletcher. — The Histoiy of the Pastoral (particalarly in the B«- 
luuMance). Study of special topics. Conferences; fortnightly reports; 
thesis. 1 Se. Total 1. 

Celtic. 

Primarily for Graduaiet: — 

l^hf Dr. F. N. Robinson. — Old Irish. Grammar and interpretation of texts. 
General introduction to Celtic Philology. Lectures, recitations, and dis- 
cussions (3 hours). 1 Gr. Total 1. 

• 

3 hf Dr. F. N. Robinson. — Old and Middle Welsh. Grammar and interpre- 
tation of texts. The Mahinogion and other selections from the Red Book 
of Hergest. Early Welsh Literature. Lectures and recitations (1 or 2 
hours). I Gr., 1 Law. Total 8. 

SUric Languages. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 
la. Mr. Wiener. — Russian. Grammar, reading, and composition. Recita- 
tions (3 hours). I Gr., 1 Se. ToUl 2. 

lb. Mr. Wiener. — Russian. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Pushkin ; 
Gogol; Turgenev; Tolstoy. Composition. Recitations (3 hours). 

1 Gr. Totol L 
Primarily for Graduates : — 

3*\f. Mr. Wiener. — Old Church Slavic. Leskien's Handhuch der Altbul — 
garischen Sprache. Lectures and recitations (3 hours). 1 Gr. Total 1. 

3*^. Mr. Wiener. — General Survey of Slavic Philology. Reading of Slavicr 
texts. Lectures and recitations (3 hours). 1 Gr. Total 1. 

History and Goyemment. 

History. 
/VtMort/y for Undergraduates : — 

1. Asst. Professor Coolidoe, assisted by Messrs. Newhall, Merriman, and 

Stobbs, and by other instructors in the Department. Mediaeval and 
Modern European History (introductory course). Lectures (3 hours) 
and conferences ; prescribed reading. 

2 Ju., 44 So., 357 Fr., 46 Sp., 7 Sc. Total 456. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

2. Dr. BoTSFORD. — Political History of Greece to the Roman Conquest. Lec- 

tures (3 hours) ; assigned reading; 2 reports; thesis. 

6 Gr., 24 Se., 17 Ju., 25 So., 5 Fr., 6 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 85. 

6. Asst. Professor Platner. — The Church of the first six Centuries. Lectures 
(2 hours) ; assigned reading; thesis. 3 Gr., 6 Di. Total 9. 

To* hf. Professor Haskins (University of Wisconsin) . — The Early Reforma- 
tion Period (1300-1500), with especial reference to the transition from 
mediaeval to modem institutions. Lectures (8 hours) and collateral 
reading; thesis. 5 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 Di. Total 12. 
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21. Asst. Professor Platner. — History of the Church since the Reformation. 
Lectures (2 hours) and assigned reading. 1 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Di. Total 5. 

Sa* hf. Professor Haskins (University of Wisconsin). — History of France to 
the Accession of the House of Valois. Lectures (3 hours) and collateral 
readmg; thesis. 1 Gr., 3 Se., 6 Ju., 1 So. Total 11. 

9. Dr. Lapslrt. — Constitutional History of England to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 3 hours. 2 Gr., 17 Se., 15 Ju., 7 So., 3 Sp. Total 44. 

27* hf. Professor Colbt ^McGill University) . — Studies in the history of Demo- 
cratic Movements and Institutions during the Middle Ages. Lectures and 
discussions (3 hours) ; assigned reading. 

6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Fr. Total 9. 

28' V- Professor Colry (McGill University) .— The History of Continental 
Europe from the beginning of the Thirty Years' War to the Peace of 
Utrecht. Lectures (3 hours) and assigned reading. 

4 Gr., 18 Se., 23 Ju., 28 So., 1 Fr., 5 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 80. 

12. Professor Maovanr, assisted by Mr. Hooubt. — European History since 

the middle of the Eighteenth Century. Lectures (3 hours) and confer- 
ences; 2 theses. 

5 Gr., 35 Se., 59 Ju., 76 So., 7 Fr., 12 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 195. 

19 . Asst. Professor Coolidob. — The Eastern Question. Lectures (3 hours) ; 
thesis. 6 Gr., 12 Se., 6 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 26. 

lO. Professor Chaitning, assisted by Mr. Fish. — American History to 1783. 
Lectures (3 hours) and conferences ; weekly papers ; 2 theses. 

3 Gr., 23 Se., 38 Ju., 101 So., 7 Fr., 17 Sp., 4 Sc, 1 Di. Total 194. 

13. Professor Hart, assisted by Messrs. Dorman and Parks. — Constitutional 

and Political History of the United States (1783-1865) . Lectures (3 hours) ; 
weekly papers ; 3-4 reports. 
5 Gr., 39 Se., 109 Ju., 45 So., 2 Fr., 18 Sp., 7 Sc, 1 Law. Total 226. 

H . Professor Hart. — History of American Diplomacy ; treaties ; application 
of International Law ; foreign policy. Lectures (3 hours) ; 2 theses. 

6 Gr., 6 Se., 3 Ju., 3 Sp. Total 18. 
P^^'iniaHly for Oraduatet: — 

UB. Dr. BoTSFORD. — Constitutional History of the Roman Republic to the 
Social War. Lectures and discussions (2 or 3 hours) ; conferences ; 
thesis. 5 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So., 1 R. Total 9. 

^^' Mr. Edward H. Hall. — The Development of Christian Doctrine during 
the first three Centuries. Lectures (2 hours) ; thesis. 2 Di. Total 2. 

^- Professor Channxno. — Selected Topics in the historical development of 
American Institutions. Lectures (3 hours) ; reports ; thesis. 

10 Gr., 3 Se. Total 18. 

^ V- Professor Hasbins (University of Wisconsin. — The Elements of Latin 
Pslaeography, with reference to the use of historical sources. Lectures 
and practical exercises (2i hours) ; collateral reading. 

1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 8. 
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Sbminabt Coursbs nc History akd Gotsrhmkht. 

PrinuurUy for OraducUet : — 

X%Oe. Professor Macvaxb. — Recent Constitational History. Conferences ; 
thesis. 4 6r., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Law. Total 8. 

20f. Professors Channino and Hart. — American History and Institutions. 
Weekly conferences ; thesis. 13 6r. Total 13. 

20/. Professor Channino. — English Institutions in the Tudor and Stuart 
Periods. Conferences (fortnightly) ; thesis. 2 6r. Total 2. 

20^. Professor Strobbl. — International Law. Reports and conferences. 

3 Gr. Total 3. 
Government. 

I^rimartlyfor Undergraduates: — 

1. Professor Magtanb, assisted by Messrs. Goodwin, Fullbrton, Warren, 
and DoNHAM. Lectures (2 hours) ; recitations and conferences (1 hour) 
in 12 sections. 2 Ju., 141 So., 226 Fr., 42 Sp., 17 Sc. Total 428. 

Bhf. Oral Discussion of Questions in History, Government, and Economics. 
4 briefs and 4 debates, as principal disputant, by each student; weekly 
debates extempore (2 hours) . 

2 Gr., 18 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 2 Law. Total 24. 

For UfidergradwUes and Oraduaies : — 

4. Professor Strobbl, assisted by Mr. Bioblow. — Elements of International 
Law. Lectures and discussions (3 hours) ; 4 theses. 

12 Gr., 53 Se., 22 Ju., 4 So., 4 Sp., 2 Sc, 8 Law. Total 100. 

7* hf. Professor Macvanb, assisted by Mr. Gboror. — Leading Principles of 
Constitutional Law. Selected cases (American and English). Lectures 
and conferences (3 hours) . 

3 Gr., 10 Se., 9 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp., 4 Sc, 1 Law. Total 82. 

I^f-imarily for Oraduaiee: — 

Whf Professor Bbalb. — The Conflict of Laws. Recitations (2 hours); 
weekly reports; thesis. 1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 4. 

14. Professor J. B. Thater. — Constitutional Law in the United States. Lec- 

tures (8 hours). 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Law. Total 3. 

15. Professor Strobbl. — International Law as administered by the Courts. 

Discussion of cases (2 hours). 

3 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Law. Total 10. 

9*hf, Professor Hart. — Federal Government: history and adminiatration, 
with special reference to existing federations. Lectures (3 hours); 
thesis. 5 Gr., 1 Se. Total 6. 

■ Econoinica. 

I^rima/rUy for Undergraduates: — 

1. Asst. Professor Edward Cumminos, Dr. John Cummings, Dr. Callbndbr, 
Dr. Spraocb, Messrs. Andrew and Warren. — Outlines of Economics. 
Lectures and recitations (3 hours) ; prescribed reading. Recitations in 
IS sections. 

1 Gr., 15 Se., 85 Ju., 277 So., 28 Fr., 34 Sp., 25 Sc, 1 Law. Total 461. 
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For Undergraduates and Oraduaiee : — 

2. Professor Taussig. — Economic Theory in the Nineteenth Century. Lec- 
tures and discussions (3 hours) ; required reading. 

8 Or., 17 Se., 27 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 Di. Total 66. 

8. Asst. Professor Edward Cdmminos. — The Principles of Sociology. De- 
velopment of the Modem State, and of its Social Functions. Lectures 
(3 hours) ; excursions ; 6 reports or theses. 

7 Gr., 35 Se., 37 Ju., 10 So., 11 Sp., 2 Sc, 3 Law. Total 105. 

14. Asst. Professor Edward Cumm inos. — Socialism and Communism. History 
and literature. Lectures (3 hours) ; 6 reports or theses. 

2 6r., 11 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 22. 

S> 1. Professor Ashley. — The Modem Economic History of Europe. Lectures 
(2 or 3 hours) . 

15 Gr., 21 Se., 26 Ju., 6 So., 6 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Me. Total 76. 

<. Dr. Callbndbr. — The Economic History of the United States. Lectures 
(2 hours) ; discussions of assigned topics (1 hour) ; 2 theses. 

11 Gr., 64 Se., 58 Ju., 19 So., 8 Sp., 2 Sc, 1 Di. Total 163. 

-4. Dr. John CuMMiNos. — Statistics. Theory, method, and practice. Studies 
in Demography. Lectures (3 hours) and conferences; 2 reports; 
theses. 1 Gr., 2 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sc. Total 10. 

<?i. Mr. MsYER. — Railways and other Public Works, under Public and Corporate 
Management. Lectures (2 or 3 hours) ; prescribed reading. 

3 Gr., 27 Se., 19 Ju., 6 So., 4 Sp., 1 Sc, 2 Law. Total 62. 

X6*A/. Professor Dunbar. — Financial History of the United States from 1789 
to the Civil War. Lectures (2 hours) ; prescribed reading ; thesis. 

7 Gr., 7 Se., 5 Ju., 2 Sp., 1 Law. Total 22. 

13* hf. Mr. £. H. Warrbm. — Financial History of the United States from 1860 
to the present time. Lectures;' prescribed reading; thesis. 

5 Gr., 9 Se., 6 Ju., 1 Sp., 2 Sc, 2 Law. Total 25. 

7a* hf. Professor Dunbar. — Financial Administration and Public Debts. 
Lectures (2 or 3 hours) ; prescribed reading ; report. 

7 Gr., 14 Se., 8 Ju., 2 Sp., 1 Sc, 4 Law. Total 36. 

1h* hf. Professor Taussig. — The Theory and Methods of Taxation, with special 
reference to local taxation in the United States. Lectures and discussions 
(3 hours) ; required reading. 
6 Gr., 25 Sc, 27 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 6 Sp., 2 Sc, 1 Law., 1 Me. Total 73. 

Prtmeirily for Graduates : — 

15. Professor Ashley. — The History and Literature of Economics to the close 
of the Eighteenth Century. Lectures (2 or 3 hours). 

6 Gr., 2 Sc, 2 Ju., 1 So. Total 11. 

X^Oahf. Professor Ashley. — The Economic Life and Thought of the Ancient 
World. Lectures (1 hour) and conferences (monthly) . 2 Gr. Total 2. 

iOb hf. TroteBBOT DxrsBAR. — Commercial Crises. Thesis. 1 Gr. Total 1. 
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PKki^hf. ProfeiaorTADSSio. — The TaritF Histoiy of the United States. Leo- 
tuiet (1 hour) ; required reading ; thesis. 

4 6r., 1 Se., 1 Ja., 1 Sp., 1 L. Total 8^ 

aOf*. Dr. JoRH CuMMnros. — Ethnology in its applications to Economic an£ 
Social Problems. 1 Or., 8 Se., 1 So. Total 5^ 

The Sbmxnart m Economics. 

The results of investigations pursued in connection with Courses 80a, 206, 20c,- 
and 20e were presented and discussed. 1 hour. 

7 Or., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 Law., 1 R. Total 12. 

Philosophy. 

Pttmarily for Undergraduates : — 

la. Professors M&mstbrbbro and Ro toe, assisted by Dr. Ramd. — Oeneral 
Introduction to Philosophy. Psychology. Logic. Lectures (3 hours) and 
conferences. 5 Se., 91 Ju., 110 So., 29 Fr., 18 Sp., 31 Sc. Toul 284. 

lb. Professor Palmbr, assisted by Dr. Rawd. — Outlines of the History of 
Philosophy, Ancient and Modem. Lectures (8 hours) and conferences. 
8 Or., 8 Se., 58 Ju., 24 So., 8 Fr., 10 Sp., 5 Sc, 1 Di. Total 102. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduates : — 

2' ^. Dr. MaoDouoall. — Advanced Psychology. Lectures (8 hours) ; pre* 
scribed reading ; thesis. 

7 Gr., 14 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp., 2 Sc, 1 Law. Total 29. 

14* hf. Dr. MaoDodoall. — Experimental Psychology (elementary laboratory 
course). The psychology of sensation, and of the elemenary mental 
processes. Laboratory work (5 hours) ; reports (2 a week) ; thesis. 

6 Gr., 6 Se., 4 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 17. 

8. Dr. MiLLBR. — The Philosophy of Nature, with especial reference to Man*s 

place in Nature. The Foundations of Science ; the relation of Mind and 
Body ; Evolution. Lectures and discussions (8 hours) ; conferences ; 
brief weekly papers; thesis. 8 Gr., 8 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 8 Sp. Total 18. 

4a. Asst. Professor Santatana. — Ethics. The Origin and Forms of Moral 
Life. Professor RorcE. — Contemporary Ethical Controversies. Lec- 
tures (8 hours) and required reading ; 2 theses. 

8 Gr., 20 Se., 5 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp. Total 36. 

5. Professor Pbabodt and Dr. Rand. — The Ethics of the Social Questions. 
The problems of Poor-Relief, the Family, Temperance, and various 
phases of the Labor Question, in the light of ethical theory. Lectures 
and conferences (3 hours) ; prescribed reading ; 2 theses. 

10 Gr., 47 Se., 22 Ju., 7 So., 8 Sp., 2 Sc, 11 Di. Total 107. 

Qhf, Professor Everett. — The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. 
Lectures (1 hour). 7 Gr., 9 Sc, 4 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 12 Di. Total 36. 

7. Professor Everett. — Theism and the Special Contents of Christian Faith. 
Lectures (3 hours) ; thesis. 6 Di. Total 6. 

9. Professor Royce. — Metaphysics. The fundamental problems of Theo- 

retical Philosophy. Realism and Idealism; Freedom, Teleology, and 
Theism. Lectures and discussions (3 hours) ; 3 theses. 

11 Gr., 14 Sc, 1 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp., 3 Di. Total 32. 
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10* kf, Asft. Professor Santa yana. — Aesthetics. The Philosophy of Art, with 
a sunrey of aesthetic theories. Lectures (3 hours) ; 2 theses. 

? Or., 18 Se., 12 Ju., 12 So., 5 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 57. 

12. Asst. Professor Santatana. — Greek Philosophy, with especial reference 
to Plato. Lectures (3 hours), and prescribed reading; 4 theses. 

8 Or., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So. Total 20. 

IP kf. Dr. MiLLBR. — Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. Lectures and dis- 
cussions (8 hours) ; conferences; brief weekly papers; thesis. 

8 6r., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 13. 

11* \f. Dr. Miller. — The History of English Philosophy from Locke to Hume. 
Lectures and disculsions (3 hours) ; conferences ; occasional brief papers ; 
thesis. 7 Or., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., I Di. Total 12. 

13^. Professor Everett. — The Comparative Study of Religion. Studies in 
the Comparative History of Reli^ons, particularly the Vedic religion, 
the Hindu philosophies. Buddhism, Mazdaism, and the Chinese religions. 
Lectures (2 hours). 4 Or., 6 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 8 Di. Total 24. 

8* hf. Professor Palmer. — The Philosophy of Kant. Kant*s Critique of Pure 
Reason. Lectures and recitations (3 hours). 

7 Gr., 10 Se., 1 Di. ToUl 18. 

Seminary Courses. 

Primarily for Gradttatet : — 

t20a. Professor Munsterbbro and Dr. MacDouoall. — Psychological Labora- 
tory. Experimental investigations by advanced students. Laboratory 
work (9 to 18 hours) ; conferences ; 2 reports. 

13 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp. Total IG. 

306. Professor Mumsterbbrg. — Psychological Seminary. Philosophical Prob- 
lems of Psychology. Weekly meetings (2 hours) ; 3 reports. 

18 Gr , 1 Se., 1 Di., 1 Me. Total 21. 

X^Xk, Professor Roycb. — Metaphysical Seminary. The Problems of Logic. 
Studies of various fundamental conceptions of Philosophy and of Science. 
Investigation of special topics. Weekly meetings (2 hours), and about 
10 additional meetings. 15 Gr., 1 Di., 1 R. Total 17. 

^20<2. Professor Palmer. — Ethical Seminary. The Ethics of Idealism. The 
Development of German Ethics in Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. Weekly 
meetings (2 hours) ; 4 theses. 6 Gr., 2 Di. Total 8. 

20«. Professor Peabody. — Sociologpical Seminary. The Christian doctrine of 
the Social Order. Lectures (2 hours) ; 2 theses. 1 Gr., 4 Di. Total 5. 

20^. Professor Everett. — Seminary in the Philosophy of Religpion. Kant 
and the Ritschlians. 3 Gr., 3 Di. Total 6. 

Education. 

For UndergraducUes and Oraduates : — 

1. Mr. A. O. Norton. — The History of Educational Theories and Practices. 
Lectures (2 hours) and conferences; prescribed reading; 4 theses. 

3 Gr., 3 Se., 6 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 4 Sc, 1 Law. Total 21. 
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2* hf. Asst. Profesfior Hanus. — Introduction to Educational Theory. Diacui- 
sion of Educational Principles. Lectures and discussions (2 hours) and 
required reading ; 6 brief reports ; 7 theses. * 

5 Gr., 22 Se., 6 Ju., 4 So., 2 Sp., 5 Sc, I Law. Total 45. 

PtimcurUy for Graduaiet : — 

|8. Asst. Professor Hanus and Mr. Locke. — Organization and Management 
of Public Schools and Academies. Courses of Study, Supervision, and 
Teaching. Lectures (2 hours) and conferences. Visits to schools (at 
least 3 hours), or practice in teaching in schools (2 to 5 hours). Reports 
on visits (weekly) ; short essays ; 2 theses. 2 sections. 

9 Gr., 11 Se., 1 So., I Sp., 4 Sc^ 1 Law, 1 Di. Total 28. 

|4* kf, Asst. Professor Hanus. — The School Systems of England, France, and 
Germany. Lectures (2 hours) and prescribed reading; 3 theses. 

2 Gr., 3 Se. Total 5. 

XlOa*hf. Asst. Professor C. P. Pabkeb. — The Methods and Equipment of a 
Teacher of the Classics in Secondary Schools. Lectures and discussions 
(3 hours) ; required reading of Greek and Latin authors ; brief essays, and 
illustrations of class work. 13 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R. Total 15. 

|20a. Asst. Professor Hanus. — Pedagogical Seminary. Contemporary Prob- 
lems in Education. Lectures, essays, reports, and discussions (2 hours). 

4 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 6. 

The Fine Arts. 

PrifAortly for UndBrgradtuUes : — 

1. Professor Charles H. Moore, assisted by Mr. Mower., — Principles of 

Delineation, Color, and Chiaroscuro, with some consideration of historic 
forms of art, and the conditions which have influenced them. Perspec- 
tive. Lectures (1 hour) and collateral reading. Practice in drawing and 
in the use of water-colors (6 hours) . 

2 Se., 6 Ju., 12 So., 14 Fr., 7 Sp., 23. Sc, 2 Bu. Total 66. 

2. Professor Charles H. Moore. — Principles of Desigpi in Painting, Sculp- 

ture, and Architecture, as exemplified in the arts of past ages. Lectures 
(2 hours) and collateral reading. Practice in drawing (3 hours) . 

3 Se., 1 Ju., 5 So., 3 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 14. 

For Undergraduaiet and Graduuies : — 

8. Mr. Edward Robinson, assisted by Mr. von Macu. — The History of Greek 
Art, with an introduction on the Arts of Egypt, Assyria, and Phoenicia, 
in their relation to Greek Art. Lectures (3 hours) and conferences. 
2 Gr., 29 Se., 57 Ju., 59 So., 8 Fr., 10 Sp., 18 Sc, 1 Law. Total 179. 

4. Professor Charles H. Moore. — The Fine Arts of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. Lectures (3 hours) and collateral reading. 

1 Gr., 64 Se., 65 Ju., 24 So., 3 Fr., 12 Sp., 13 Sc, 1 Me. Total 188. 

Primarily for Graduates: — 

J20. Mr. Edward Robinson. — Classical Archaeology (advanced course). 
Study of Greek Vases. Lectures, recitations, and conferences (2 hours) ; 
thesis. 4 Gr., 1 So., 1 Instr., 1 R. Total 7. 
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Architecture. 

The courses in Architecture are intended primarily for students in the 
M^awrence Scientific School^ and only Courses la, lb, and Ic may he counted 
^€iwa/rds the degree of A,B. 

la. Professor H. L. Warren. — Technical and Historical Deyelopment of the 
Ancient Styles, with especial reference to Classic Architecture. Lectures 
(1-3 hours) and collateral reading; practice in drawing (6 or 7 hours); 

1 report. 5 Ju., 13 Sc. Total 18. 

1c, Professor H. L. Warren. — Technical and Historical Development of 
Renaissance and Modem Architecture. Lectures (2-3 hours) and col- 
lateral reading ; practice in drawing (2 hours till April) ; 4 reports. 

3 6r., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 13 Sc. Total 21. 

2a. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — Ele- 
mentary Architectural Drawing. The Orders. 12 to 18 liours. 

U Sc. Total U. 

^3a. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — Free- 
hand Drawing from Architectural Subjects. 6 hours. 2 sections. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 9 Sc. Total 12. 

■3i. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — Free- 
hand Drawing from Architectural Subjects (second course). 6 hours. 

2 sections. 1 Or., 9 Sc. Total 10. 

"^c^hf. Professor H. L.Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — 
Freehand Drawing from Architectural Subjects (third course) . 6 hours. 

1 Gr., 6 Sc. Total 7. 

4a. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — 
Elementary Architectural Design. Practice and criticism. One measured 
drawing ; 2 designs from dictation ; 4 problems in design (original work) ; , 
critidsms. 12 hours. 6 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 7. 

-Kb. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Architectural Design (second 
course) . One measured drawing ; 2 designs from dictation ; 4 problems 
in design (origpinal work) ; criticisms. 15 hours. 10 Sc. Total 10. 

Ac. IH'ofessor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Architectural Design 
(advanced course) . Five problems in design and thesis design ; criticisms. 
18 hours. 1 Gr., 5 Sc. Total 6. 

^^hf. Mr, Newton. — Building Construction: Carpentry. Lectures (i hour) 
and drawing (1^ hours). 11 Sc. Total 11. 

6 hf. Mr. Garbutt. — Modelling. Practice in modelling architectural orna- 
ment in clay, from plaster casts, photographs, and original design. 

3 hours. 4 Sc. Total 4. 

l^hf Dr. Ross. — Theory of Design. Balance, harmony, rhythm. Lectures 
(2 hours) ; drawing and coloring (2 hours) ; weekly reports ; thesis. 

1 Gr., 7 Sc. Total 8. 
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Mnaic. 

fbr Undergraduaits and Oraduatn : — 

1. Mr. Spaldino. — Hannony. Lectares (8 hoars) ; poractioe im 

(songs snd pieces for pianoforte). 

1 6r., 5 Se., 4 Jn., 8 So., 7 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 96. 

2. Mr. Spalding. — Counterpoint. Lectures (3 hoars) ; practice in compositioa 

(pieces for voice and for pianoforte, and one for orchestra). 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr. Total 9. 

8. Professor Paivb. — Hiptoiy of Mnaic. Recitations (3 hoars) and collateral 
reading; fortnightly reports; 2 theses. 

1 Or., 4 Se., 2 Ja., 2 So., I Sc. Total 10. 
IVimartiyfor Oraduatei : — 

{5. Professor Paikb. — Canon and Fagae. Free Thematic Masic. Recita- 
Uons (2 hoars) ; practice in composition. 1 Se., 2 Ja. Total 3. 

|6. Professor Paime. — Advanced Canon and Fogae and Free Composition. 
Original compositions. 2 hoars. 2 Se. Total 2. 

Mathematica. 

IVimarityfor UndergraduaUt : — 

F, Professor Btbrlt, Dr. Bouton, and Messrs. Ashton and Whittbmokb. — 
Trigonometry and Plane Analytic Geometry. Lectares (3 hours) and 
assigned problems. 2 sections. 

2 Se., 3 Ja., 11 So., 43 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 60. 

A^ hf, Mr. Ashton. — Logarithms. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Lec- 
tares and recitations (8 hoars) ; assigned problems. 

2 Ja., 10 So., 24 Fr., 5 Sp. Total 4L 

S^kf* Mr. Ashton. — Plane Analytic Geometry (elementary coarse). Lectares 
(3 hoars) and assigned problems. 

1 Gr., 1 Ja., 4 So., 16 Fr., 3 Sc. Total 26. 

C. Asst. Professor M. B6cher. — Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry (ertended 
coarse). Lectares (3 hoars) and assigned problems. 

1 Ja., 1 So., 16 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 19. 

2>* hf. Mr. J. L. CooLiDQE. — Algebra. Lectures (3 hours) and assigned 
problems. 3 Se., 1 Ju., 11 So., 21 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 38. 

E^Kf, Dr. Bouton, Dr. Campbell, and Mr. J. L. Cooliuob. — Solid Geom- 
etry. Recitations (3 hours) and assigned problems. 2 sections. 

8 So., 24 Fr., 7 Sp., 14 Sc. Total 63. 

2. Professor Byerly, Asst. Professor M. B6chbr, Mr. Ashton, and Dr. 
Bouton. — Differential and Integral Calculus (first course). Lccturea 
and conferences (3 hours) ; assigned problems. 

1 Gr., 6 Se., 8 Ju., 24 So., 8 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 49. 

4. Dr. Bouton. — The Elements of Mechanics. Lectures (3 hours) and 
assigned problems. 1 Gr., 6 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So. Totalis* 
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For Undergraduates and GraduateM : — 

Vhf. Dr. BocTON. — Theory of Equations. Inyariants. LectoreB (3 hours) 
and assigned problems. 2 Or., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 7. 

8. Mr. Whittemore. — Modem Methods in Geometry. Determinants. Leo- 
tores (3 honrs) and assigned problems. 

1 6r., 4 Se., 4 So., I Sc. Total 10. 

5. Mr. Whittemore. — Differential and Integral Calcolos (second course). 

Lectures (3 hours) and assigned problems. 

1 6r., 4 Se., 3 Ju., I Sp., I So. Total 10. 

6. Professor J. M. Peirce. — Quaternions, with applications to Oeometry and 

Mechanics (first course) . Lectures (3 honrs) . 

6 6r., 4 Se., 3 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 14. 

B^kf. Professor Bterly. — Dynamics of a Rigid Body. Lectures (8 hours) 
and assigned problems. 9 4 6r., 3 Se., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

12' hf. Asst. Professor M. B6chbr. — Infinite Series and Products. Lecturea 
(3 hours) and assigned problems. 4 6r., 1 Instr. Total 5. 

14a' A/. Asst. Professor M. B6ghsr. — Algebra. The Properties of Polyno- 
mials; Invariants. Lectures (3 hours) and assigned problems. 

6 Or., 1 Se. Total 7. 
lYimarUy for OraduaieM : — 

XI a. Professor J. M. Pbirgs. — Theory of Cunres and Surfaces (first course). 
Algebraic Plane Curres, especially those of the Third Degree in point or 
line coordinates. Lectures (3 hours) . 9 6r., 1 R. Total 10. 

^9. Professor J. M. Peirce. — Quaternions; with applications to Geometry and 
Mechanics (second course) . Lectures (3 hours) . 2 6r. Total 8. 

tlO. Professors Bterly and B. O. Peirce, and Asst. Professor M. B6cher. — 
Trigonometric Series. Introduction to Spherical Harmonics. Potential 
Function. Lectures (2 or 3 hours) and assigned problems. 

5 6r., 1 Se. Total 6. 

^11. Professor B. O. Peirce. — Hydrostatics. Hydrokinematics. Force Func- 
tions and Velocity- Potential Functions and their uses. Lectures (3 hours) 
and assigned problems. 8 6r., 1 Se., 2 R. Total 6. 

J18. Dr. BouTON. — The Theory of Functions (introductory course). Lectnrea 
(3 hours) and assigned problems. 3 6r., 1 Se. Total 4. 

Xl&hf. Mr. Whittemore. — The Calculus of Variations. Lectures (3 hours) 
and assigned problems ; thesis. 4 6r. Total 4. 

^26* it/". Professor Pierpont (Yale University). — Algebraic Numbers. Lec- 
tures (3 hours) and assigned problems. 2 Gr., 1 R. Total 8. 

tl9. Asst. Professor M. B6cher. — Functions defined by Linear Differential 
Equations. Lectures (3 hours) and assigned problems. 

6 Gr., 2 R. Total 8. 

X%S. Professor Asaph Hall (U. S. Navy) . — The Theory of Planetary Motiona. 
Lectures and demonstrations (3 hours) ; problems in computation. 

4 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc, 1 R. Total 7. 

Course in Reading and Research. 

|20^. Dr. BouTON. — Lie's Theories of Continuous Groups. Conferences 
(2 hours). 1 Gr. Total 1. 
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Astronomy. 

IVimarily for UndergraduaieM : — 

1' hf. Aast. Professor Willson and Mr. W. M. Rbbd. — DescriptiTe Astronomy. 
Lectores (2 hours) ; observatory work (1 hour). 

1 Or., 11 Se., 12 Ju., 14 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 7 Sc, 1 Law. Total 49. 

8* A/. Asst. Professor Willson and Mr. W. M. Rbbd. — Practical Astronomy. 
Application of Astronomy to Nayigation and Exploration. Time, latitude, 
and longitude, by sextant ; azimuth ; lunar distances. Lectures (2 hours) ; 
practice in use of instruments, and computation. 

4 Se., 2 Ju., 9 So., 2 Sc. Total 17. 

For Undergraduates and OraduaieM : — 

3. Asst. Professor Willsok. — Practical Astronomy. Portable and fixed instru- 
ments. Time and longitude by transit. Latitude by zenith telescope. 
Meridian circle. Equatorial instrument. Lectures, use of instruments, 
and computation. Lectures (1 hour) ; conferences (2 hours) ; obsenrar 
tory work (2 hours) ; 3 reports and 1 special problem. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 3. 

Engineering. 

The coursee in Engineering are intended primarily for studenia in the 
Lmorenee SdenUfie School^ and only a few of them can ordinarily be counted 
iowarde the degree ofA.B. The CaicUogue shows in detail what courses may 
he so counted. 

la^hf Messrs. Lovb, Ashton, Frizbll, and Campbbll. — Algebra. Recita- 
tions (8 hours) . 5 sections. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 4 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sp., 131 Sc. Total 142. 

16* hf. Messrs. Lotb, Ashtok, Frizbll, and Campbbll. — Trigonometry. 
Recitations and conferences (2 hours) . 4 sections. 

1 So., 138 Sc. Total 139. 

ic. Messrs. Lovb, Fbizbll, and Campbbll. — Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Recitations (3 hours) and conferences. 3 sections. 

1 Se., 4 Ju., 4 So., 49 Sc. Total 58. 

Id'hf Messrs. Loyb, Ashton, and Frizbll. — Analytic Geometry. Redtar 
tions (3 hours) and conferences. 5 sections. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 125 Sc. Total 129. 

1/* hf. Mr. Love. — Integral Calculus and Differential Equations. Recitations 
(8 hours). 2 Ju., 9 Sc. Total 11. 

Sa. Messrs. Mosbs, Kbnnbdy, Robinson, and Moter. — Mechanical Draw- 
ing. Use of Instruments. Projections and Machine Drawing. Lectures 
(1 hour) ; draughting (6 hours). 2 sections. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 11 Ju., 9 So., 5 Fr., 114 Sc. Total 145. 

Whf. Messrs. Mosbs and Kbnnbdt. — Descriptive Geometry. Elementary 
Shades, Shadows, and Perspectiye. Lectures and recitations (2 hours) ; 
draughting (6 to 9 hours) . 2 sections. 

2 Gr., 2 Ju., 3 So., 54 Sc. Total 61. 
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Sd*hf. Mr. M08E8. — Mechanism. Study of Grearing and Mechanical Move- 
ments. Lectures and recitations (2 hours) ; draughting (4 hours) ; 
assigned problems. 2 sections. 1 Se., 2 Ju., 3 So., 44 Sc. Total 50. 

Si^kf. Mr. Moses. — Stereotomy, Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. Leo- 
tures (1 hour) ; draughting (6 hours) . 2 sections. 

1 Ju., 1 So., 22 Sc. Total 24. 

4a*. Messrs. Turner and Rtan. — Surveying. Use of instruments, plane 
and topographical surveying, topographical drawing, and levelling. 
Lectures (9 weeks, 2 hours) ; drawing (9 weeks, 4 hours) ; field prac- 
tice (6 weeks in term time, 6 hours ; 7 weeks in summer, 45 hours) . 

1 6r., 2 Se., 4 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr., SA Sc, 2 Bu. Total 51. 

4^ hf. Messrs. Turner and Rtan. — Geodetic Surveying. Field work of tri- 
angulation. The use of astronomical instruments in surveying and navi- 
gation. 3 weeks in summer, 45 hours. 1 Ju., 2 So.,* 16 Sc. Total 19. 

Ad' hf. Messrs. Turner and Rtan. — Railroad Engineering. Survey, location, 
and construction of railroads. Lectures (in term time, 2 hours) ; prob- 
lems; field practice (4 weeks in summer, 45 hours). 

2 Ju., 1 So., 27 Sc. Total 30. 

lOa} hf. Asst. Professor Burks. — Chipping, Filing, and Fitting. Use of 
hand tools. Fitting by hand. Study of the metals in practical working. 
Lectures and demonstrations (li hours) ; laboratory work (4 hours) ; 
4 excursions. 1 Sp., 34 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 86. 

IWhf. Asst. Professor Burke. — Blacksmithing. Use of tools. Forging, 
welding, tool-dressing and tempering. Lectures and demonstrations 
(li hours) ; laboratory work (4 hours) ; 4 excursions. 

1 So., 1 Sp., 35 Sc. Total 87. 

lOc* hf. Asst. Professor Burks. — Pattern-making and Foundry Practice. Use 
of wood- working tools. Casting in iron and alloys. Lectures and demon- 
strations (li hours) ; laboratory work (4 hours) ; 3 reports ; 5 excursions. 

1 Se., 1 So., 14 Sc. Total 16. 

10^ hf AsBt. Professor Burke. — Machine Shop Practice. Use of machine 
tools. Construction of parts of machinery; finishing and assembling 
parts. Lectures and demonstrations (li hours) ; laboratory work (4 
hours) ; 5 excursions. 1 So., 15 Sc Total 16. 

'fbr Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

4<* hf Bir. McCuNTOCK. — Construction and Maintenance of Common Roads. 
Lectures and discussions (3 hours) ; 2 excursions. 

2 6r., 1 Ju., 1 So., 30 Sc. Total 34. 

6a. Professor Hollis. — Analytic and Applied Mechanics. Problems in Statics 
and Kinetics. Lectures (8 hours) and conferences ; assigned problems. 

1 6r., 2 Se., 4 Ju., 1 Sp., 55 Sc Totol 68. 

5&* hf Asst. Professor Johnson. — Elementary Statics. Graphical and Analyti- 
cal Methods. Lectures (1 hour) ; drawing (5 hours). 6 Sc Total 6. 

Whf Professor Hollis. — Resistance of Materials. Lectures (3 hours) and 
conferences ; assigned problems. 32 Sc. Total 8S. 
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Bd^ hf. Ami. Prof esBor Johkboti . — Elementary Stroctoral Design. LectOFM 
(1 hour) and conferences (5 honrs). 5 Sc. Total 5. 

6a* hf, Messrs. Tubnbr and Ryan. — Hydraulics and Hydraulic Motors. 
Flow of water in {upes. Water wheels, turbines, and pressure engines. 
Lectures (8 hours) and recitations ; assigned problems. 

1 6r., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 43 Sc. Total 48. 

€c^ hf. Mr. Rick. — Water Supply and Sanitary Engineering. 3 hours. 

7 Sc. Total 7. 

6<r hf. Mr. Turner. — Canals, Rivers, and Lrrigation. Measurements of the 
flow of water. Construction of irrigation works. Lectures (3 hours) ; 
laboratory work (6 hours, 9 weeks,) ; field work (6 hours, 6 weeks) . 

5 Sc. Total 5. 

7a. Asst. Professor Johnson. — Bridges and Buildings. Graphical Statics. 
Details of iron and steel construction. Lectures (2 hours) ; drawing 
(7 hours) ; 2 excursions. 6 Sc. Total 6. 

8a* hf. Asst. Professor .Tohnson. — Masonry and Foundations. lectures 
(3 hours). 2 6r., 1 Ju., 27 Sc, I Bu. Total 31. 

lla^hf Mr. Marks. — Machinery and Boilers. Description of the conmion 
types of engines and boilers. Lectures (8 hours) and assigned reading; 
3 excursions. 4 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 54 Sc. Total 62. 

llb*hf. Professor HoLLiR. — Valve (Jears and Governors. General theory and 
design. Lectures (3 hours) and assigned problems. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 4 Sc. Total 7. 

12a' hf Mr. Marks. — Efficiency and Economics of Engines and Boilers. 
Lectures and recitations (3 hours) ; assigned problems. 26 Sc. Total 26. 

126*^. Mr. Markh. — Elements of Thermodynamics. Lectures and recitations 
(3 hours) ; assigned problems. 2 Se., 23 Sc. Total 25. 

I2c^hf. Asst. Professor Burke. — Heating and Ventilation. Lectures (3 hours) 
and conferences (7 hours) ; 2 reports ; thesis. 22 Sc. Total 22. 

13a V*. Mr. Marks. — Engineering Laboratory. General course in experimental 
methods. Lectures (2 hours) and laboratory work (3 hours) ; 26 reports. 
3 sections. 1 Se., 35 Sc. Total 36. 

136. Mr. Marks. — Engineering Laboratory. Advanced course in experimental 
engineering. Lectures (1 hour) and laboratory work (9 hours) ; 20 reports. 
2 sections. 1 Gr., 15 Sc. Total 16. 

I4a. Mr. Moses. — Machine Design. Designing the parts of machinery. 
Methods of proportioning the parts for strength and effect. Lectures 
(1 hour) ; drawing (6 hours). 1 Se., 30 Sc. Total 81. 

I4&. Professor Hollis and Asst. Professor Burke. — Machine Design. Com- 
pleted designs of machinery.. Lectures (2 hours) ; drawing (6 hours). 

2 Gr., 14 Sc. Total 16. 

16r* hf Asst. Professor Adams and Mr. Whitino. — Direct Current Dynamo- 
Electric Machinery. Theory, testing, and practice in management. 
Lectures (3 hours) ; laboratory work, in 5 sections (4 hours), with weekly 
reports ; assigned problems. 3 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Ju., 34 Sc. Total 41. 
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IB^hf. AMt. Professor Adams and Mr. Whitiko. — Alternating Currents and 
Alternating Current Machinery. Theory and testing. Lectures ; laboratory 
work in 6 sections (4 hours), with weekly reports; assigned problems; 
3 excursions. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Jn., 32 Sc. Total 39. 

16€2. Asst. Professor Adams and Mr. Whiting. — Direct and Alternating 
Current Machinery. A continuation of Courses IGe and 16^, with practice 
in design and construction. Lectures (2 hours) ; laboratory work (12 
hours), with weekly reports; drawing (2 hours). 1 6r., 11 Sc. Total 12. 

17a* hf. Asst. Professor Adams. — The Electrical Transmission and Distribution 
of Power. J.<ectures (2 hours) ; 3 excursions ; 6 reports. 

2Gr., llSc. Total 13. 

18a' hf. Asst. Professor Burke. — Metallurgy. Manufacture and physical prop- 
erties of the metals used in engineering construction. Lectures on the 
practical working of iron and steel. Lectures (3 hours). 

1 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 So., 40 Sc. Total 43. 

21. Professor Hollis. — Engineering Conference on the general theory of Ma- 
chinery and the commercial and economic questions inyoWed m the 
selection of types of machinery for given localities and duties. Compari- 
son of different methods of transmitting power. Weekly meetings 
(2 hours). Lectures, mainly by the students. 85 Sc. Total 35. 

22* hf. Asst. Professor Westen oard. — Contracts and Specifications. The Prin- 
ciples of Common Law as applied to Contracts. Lectures (1 hour) with 
practice in drawing up specifications. 2 Gr., 39 Sc. Total 41. 

MilitAry and Naval Science. 

For UndergraducUei and Graduaiei : — 
1. Lieutenant R. C Smith (U. S. Navy). — The Operations of War. Organi- 
zation of Land and Sea Forces ; Tactics and Strategy ; Military Engineer- 
ing ; Coast Defense ; Ordnance and Gunnery ; Military and Naval History. 
Lectures (3 hours) and required reading ; 7 reports. 

31 Se., 51 Ju., 58 So., 9 Fr., 8 Sp., 29 Sc. Total 186. 

Physics. 
^Marily for Undergraduutes : — 

^hf» Professor Hall and Mr. Fiske. — Experimental Physics. Lectures 
(1 hour) and laboratory work (2 hours) ; weekly reports. 6 sections. 

3 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 29 So,, 27 Fr., 12 Sp., 62 Sc. Total 135. 

^- Asst. Professor Sabine and Mr. McElfresh. — Experimental Physics. Me- 
chanics, Sound, Light, Magnetism, and Electricity. Lectures (1 hour) and 
laboratory work (4 hours). 4 sections. 

4 Se., 7 Ju., 11 So., 19 Fr., 9 Sp., 28 Sc. Total 78. 

^- Professor Edwin H. Hall and Mr. McKat. — General Descriptive Physics. 
Lectures (2 hours) and laboratory work (2 hours) ; weekly reporto. 
7 sections. 2 Gr., 3 Se., 8 Ju., 11 So., 14 Fr., 58 Sc. Total 96. 

'^ UjuUrgretduaitt and Ch-aduatet : — 

2* Aml Professor Sabinb. — Light and Heat. Lectures (2 hours) and labora- 
tory work in Thermometry and Physical Optics (4 to 6 hours). 

3 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Sc. Total 7. 
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8. ProfesBor B. O. Peircb and Mr. Atrss. — Electrostatics, EiectroKinematics, 
and parts of Electromagnetism. Lectures (1 hoar) and laboratory woric 
(6 to 8 hours) ; assigned problems ; written reports on experiments 
(about 30) ; 1 elaborate report on a piece of experimental work, performed 
without aid. 2 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sc. Total 18. 

4. Professor Trowbridge, Asst. Professor Sabihb, and Mr. T. Ltmam. — 
Electrodynamics, Magnetism, and Electromagnetism. Lectures (2 hours) 
and demonstrations (2 hours) ; laboratory work (two afternoons) . 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 11 Sc. Total 14. 

^^kf. Professor Edwin H. Hall. — Elements of Thermodynamics. Lectures 
(8 hours) and assigned problems. 3 Gr., 4 Se. Total 7. 

6* hf. Professor Edwin H. Hall. — Modem Developments of Thermod^mamics. 
Lectures (8 hours) and assigned problems. 2 Gr., 2 Se. Total 4. 

Primarily for Oraduatea : — 

^. Professor B. O. Peirce. — The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. Lectures (2 hours) and assigned problems. 5 Gr. Total 5. 

Courses of Research. 

20a. Professor Trowbridge. — Light and Electricity. I^ectures (1 hour); 
laboratory work (two afternoons) ; thesis. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

206. Professor B. O. Peirce. — Electricity and Magnetism. Investigation of a 
special topic. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

90c. Professor Edwin H. Hall. — Heat and Electricity. Investigation of a 
special topic. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

20c{. Asst. Professor Sabine. — Light and Heat. Investigation of a special 
topic. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Chemistry. 

JhimarUyfor Undergraduaiea : — 

B. Dr. ToRREY and Mr. Black. — Experimental Chemistry. Lectures (2 hours) 
and laboratory work (4 hours) . 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 11 So., 30 Fr., 4 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 53. 

1. Professor Jackson, Mr. Calhane, and Messrs. Beals, Ells, Henderson, 
K. L. Mark, Sullivan, and S. E. Williams. — Greneral Descriptive 
Chemistry. Lectures (2 hours) ; laboratory work (4 hours), or recitations 
(1 hour) and laboratory work (2 hours) . 8 sections for recitations, 2 for 
laboratory work. 

1 Gr., 10 Se., 44 Ju., 68 So., 55 Fr., 12 Sp., 126 Sc, 1 Law. Total 317. 

2* hf. Dr. ToRREY. — Organic Chemistry (elementary course) . I.>ecturea 
(3 hours) and required reading. 

2 Gr., 18 Se., 18 Ju., 19 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 25 Sc, 1 Law. Total 85. 

8. Asst. Professor Sanger, Mr. Cohoe, and Messrs. Bonnet, Mbrigold, and 
Waitt. — Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory work (6 hours), with occa- 
sional lectures. 

1 Gr., 16 Sc, 16 Ju., 21 So., 3 Fr., 2.Sp., 28 Sc Total 87. 
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4. Ami. Profesaor Sanokb and Mr. Mbrioold. — QuantitatiYe AnalysiB, grayi- 

metric and Tolometric. Laboratory work (6 hours), with occasional 
lectures. 3 6r., 9 Se., 8 Jn., 8 So., 1 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 88. 

For Undergradwxtet and ChraducUe» : — 

8* hf. Asst. Professor Richards. — History of Chemistry and Chemical Theory. 
Lectures (3 hours) and required reading; assigned problems; 2 theses. 

6 Gr., 6 Se., 12 Ju., 8 So., 14 Sc. Total 46. 

9* hf, Asst. Professor Richards. — Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Lectures 
(2 hours) and conferences ; prescribed reading ; laboratory work (6 hours) . 

2 Or., 2 Se., 5 Ju., 4 Sc- Total 13. 

ICF hf, Asst. Professor Richards and Mr. 8. E. Williams. — Gas Analysis. 
Lectures (1 hour) and conferences (2 hours) ; laboratory work (9 hours). 

3 Gr., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 5 Sc. Total 13. 

5. Professor H. B. Hill and Mr. Wheeler. — The Carbon Compounds. Sys- 

tematic lectures upon the the theories of Organic Chemistry and the prop- 
erties of the more important compounds. Ultimate organic analyses. 
Preparation of organic compounds in the laboratory. Lectures (3 hours) ; 
laboratory work (6 hours) ; 25 reports. 

5 Gr., 9 Se., 6 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sc. Total 23. 
Primarily for Ch'aduaieM : — 

6. Asst. Professor Richards and Dr. Lewis. — Physical Chemistry. Lectures 
(2 hours) and conferences ; laboratory work (6 hours) . 

5 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 3 Sc. Total 15. 

7*^/. Dr. Lewis. — Electrochemistry. Lectures on the theory and the most 
important scientiflc and technical applications of electrochemistry. Lec- 
tures (2 hours) and required reading ; recitations and conferences (1 hour) ; 
assigned problems; 1 report. 3 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju. Total 8. 

Courses of Research. 

20a. Asst. Professor Richards. — Inorganic Chemistry, including Determina- 
tion of Atomic Weights. Laboratory work and conferences ; thesis. 

1 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 2. 

^' Professor C. L. Jackson. — Organic Chemistry. Laboratory work and 
conferences; thesis. 5 Gr., 1 Ju., 2 Sc. Total 8. 

^' Professor H. B. Hill. — Organic Chemistry. Laboratory work and con- 
ferences; thesis. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

^* Asst. Professor Richards. — Physical Chemistry. Laboratory work and 
conferences ; thesis. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

*0e. Asst. Professor Sanger. — Applied Chemistry. Laboratory work and con- 
^ ferences. 1 Se. Total 1. 

Botany. 

^Wsion/y /or Undergraduait$ : — 

I'A/. Professor Goodalb and Mr. Oliyb. — Botany (introductory course). 
Lectures (2 hours) ; laboratory work, in 5 sections (4 hours) . 

1 Gr., 7 Se., 9 Ju., 23 So., 40 Fr., 9 Sp., 28 Sc, 1 Law. Total 118. 
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2^hf, Asst. ProfeBflor Thaxter and two assistants. — Morphologj of Plants. 
Lectures, recitations, and conferences (3 hours) ; laboratory work, in 4 sec- 
tions (6 hours). 1 6r., 8 Se., 8 Jn., 8 So., 1 Sp., 25 Sc. Total 46. 

For UndergraducUei and ChraducUes : — 

8. Professor Goodalb and Messrs. Olivb and Ambs. — Botany (second 
course). Morphology, histology (with special reference to the tech- 
nique of the microscope), and physiology of flowering plants. Lectures 
(3 hours) ; laboratory work, in 3 sections (6 hours) . 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 6 8c. Total 11. 

4* hf. Asst. Professor Thaxter and one assistant. — Cryptogamic Botany. 
Lectures and recitations (2 hours) ; laboratory work (6 hours) ; 1 report. 

5 Gr., 3 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sc. Total 11. 

5. Professor GooDALE. — Systematic Botany. Lectures (1 hour); laboratory 
work (4 hours) ; thesis. 2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 4. 

PttmarUy for Oraduaiei : — 

Courses of Rbsbarch. 

20a. Professor Goodalb. — Structure and Development of Phanerogams. 
Experimental Vegetable Physiology. Economic Botany, with special 
reference to Materia Medica. Laboratory work (9 hours) ; conferences ; 
thesis. 3 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 4. 

20b. Asst. Professor Thaxter. — Structure and Derelopment of Cryptogams. 
Laboratory work (12 hours) ; report or thesis. 5 Gr., 1 Se. Total 6. 

Zoology. 

Primarily for UndergraduateM : — 

1'. Asst. Professor G. H. Parker, Mr. S. R. Williams, and Mr. Tower. — 
Zoology. Lectures (5 hours a fortnight) ; laboratory work, in 5 sections 
(3 hours) ; 2 risits to museum ; 1 excursion to Nahant. 
2 Gr., 21 Se., 16 Ju., 28 So., 30 Fr., 6 Sp., 42 Sc, 1 Law. Total 146. 

2' hf Dr. Castle, Mr. Prentiss, and a second assistant. — Morphology of 
Animals. Lectures (2 or 3 hours) ; laboratory work (6 hours) ; 2 excur- 
sions. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 9 Ju., 11 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 22 Sc. Total 49. 

For Undergraduaiei and GraduateM : — 

8. Mr. W. B. Cannon and Mr. W. A. Willard. — Comparative Anatomy of 

Vertebrates. Lectures (2 hours) ; laboratory work (6 to 10 hours) ; study 
of special topics by more proficient students. 

2 Gr., 7 Se., 2 Ju., 2 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 17. 

Vhf Professor Mark and Dr. Castle. — Microscopical Anatomy. Lectures 
(3 hours) ; laboratory work (at least 6 hours) ; 3 reports. 

3 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 7 Sc. Total 16, 

B*hf Professor Mark and Dr. Castle. — Embryology of Vertebrates. Lec- 
tures (3 hours) ; laboratory work (6 hours) . 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 6 Sc. Total 18. 

9. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Fossil Invertebrates. Lectures (2 hours) 

and laboratory work (5 hours). 1 Se. Total 1. 
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15' hf. Asst. Professor 6. H. Parker. — The NervouB System and its Terminal 
Organs. Sense Organs. Lectures (3 hours) ; laboratory work (6 hours) or 
library work ; report. 4 Or., 8 Se., 4 Ju., 1 Sp., 7 Sc, 1 Instr. Total 25. 

J^marHy for GroduaieB : — 

Course of Research. 

30a. Professor Mark. — Anatomy and Development of Vertebrates and Inrerte- 
brates. Investigation of special topics. Laboratory and library work; 
weekly conferences ; thesis. 12 Gr. Total 12. 

Geology and Geography. 

IVxma/rily for UndergraducUei : — 

A^hf Professor Davis, Dr. Daly, and Mr. Boutwell. — Elementary Physiog- 
raphy. Lectures (3 hours) and conferences; laboratory work (3 hours) ; 
written exercises, and laboratory and field work. 

17 Ju., 21 So., 8 Fr., 7 Sp., 40 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 94. 

J5* hf. Mr. Ward and Mr. Burr. — Meteorology (elementary (course) . Lectures 
(3 hours) ; laboratory work, in 4 sections (1 hour) ; 7 reports. 

9 Ju., 16 So., 14 Fr., 4 Sp., 41 Sc. Total 84. 

AKf Professor Shaler and Mr. Woodman. — Elementary Geology. Lec- 
tures (2 or 8 hours), with collateral reading. 
1 Gr., 23 Se., 51 Ju., 146 So., 139 Fr., 27 Sp., 74 Sc, 1 Bu., 2 Law. ToUl 464. 

5* hf Mr. J. B. WooDwoRTH, assisted by Messrs. Woodman and Burr, and by 

Mr. A. W. G. Wilson in the field. — Elementary Field and Laboratory 

Geology. Laboratory work in February and March (4 hours) ; field and 

laboratory work in April and May (4 hours) ; collateral reading; 7 reports. 

1 Gr., 5 Se., 9 Ju., 33 So^, 33 Fr., 6 Sp., 48 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 136. 

For UndergraduuteM and OradutUea : — 

7« Kf Professor Davis. — Physiography of Europe. Lectures (3 hours), library 
work, practice in drawing maps ; 2 reports. 

5 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So , 12 Sc. Total 23. 

S. Mr. J. B. T\'ooDwoRTH, assisted by Mr. J. E. Woodman. — General Critical 
Geology. — Lectures (2 hours) and conferences; field work in fall and 
spring (4 hours) ; library work in winter; 9 reports. 

6 Ju., 4 So., 14 Sc. Total 24. 

10. Asit. Professor Smtth. — Mining Geology. The origin and geological rela- 
tions of ore deposits. Lectures (3 hours) and collateral reading ; 2 theses. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 10 Sc. Total 17. 

^- Dr. Jagoar. — Advanced Geological Field Work. Areal Geology m the 
Ticinity of Boston. Laboratory and library work m winter (6 hours) ; 
field work in fall and spring (2 half -days) ; conferences (weekly) and 
occasional lectures; 4 reports; 2 theses. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 4 Sc. Total 6. 

11* A/. Dr. Dalt. — Oceanography. The geology and physiography of the 
oceans and ocean-basins.. Lectures (3 hours) and collateral reading; 
conferences ; 2 reports ; thesis. 

4 Gr., 5 Se., 6 Ju., 4 So., 17 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 87. 
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16* V. lir. J. B. WooDwoBTH. — Glacial G^ologj. Lectures (2 hours) and 
conferences ; field work in October and November (6 hours) ; library woriL 
in December and January (4 hours) ; report. 

6 Se., 1 Ju., 8 So., 14 Sc. Total 24. 

19* &f. Mr. Ward. — General Climatology. Lectures (3 hours) and confer- 
ences ; library work ; 1 or 2 theses. 

2 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 10 Sc, 1 Law. Total 18. 

26* hf. lir. Wabd. — Special Climatology. Lectures (8 hours) and library 
work; 4 reports. 1 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 9 Sc. Total 14. 

lihf. Professor Shaler and Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Greneral Palae- 
ontology. Lectures (2 or 8 hours) with collateral reading; thesis. 

2 Gr., 11 Se., 18 Ju., 6 So., 17 Sc. Total 49. 

liahf. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — General Palaeontology. Lectures (1 
hour) and laboratory work (4 hours) . 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 15 Sc. Total 23. 

15. Professor Shaleb and Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Historical Gieology. 
Lectures (1 hour) ; laboratory work (6 hours) ; thesis. 

2 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 3. 

IB^hf. Professor Shaleb and Asst. Professor Smtth. — Economic C^logy. 
Non-metalliferous products and water supply. Lectures (2 hours) ; thesis. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 12 Sc. Total 16. 

I^rimarily for Oraduate$ : — 

COUBSES OF RbSBABOH. 

20. Professor Davis. — Physiography (advanced course). Conferences (twice 
a week) ; 2 theses. 1 Gr., 1 R. Total 2. 

28. Professors Shaleb and Davis, Asst. Professor Smtth, Mr. J. B. Wood- 
woBTH, and Dr. Jagoab. — Geological Investigation in the Field and 
Laboratory. Conferences (weekly) and assigned field work ; theses. 

6 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 6. 

24. Professor Shaleb and Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Advanced Palae- 
ontology. Laboratory work, conferences, and theses. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Mineralogy and Petrography. 

Primarily for Undergradutxtet : — 

2. Drs. Palachb and Eakle. — Mineralogy (including Crystallography, Physi- 
cal and Chemical Mineralogy, and Descriptive Mineralogy). Lectures 
(3 hours) and laboratory work (5 hours) ; 10 reports. 

1 Gr., 5 Se., 11 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp., 28 Sc. Total 47. 

8* hf. Dr. Eakle. — Building Stones. A course of lectures, adapted to stndenta 
of Architecture, on the composition, occurrence, quarrying, and uses of 
building stones in the United States. Lectures (1 hour) ; thesis. 

16 Sc. Total 16. 
For Undergraduates and Oraduaie» : — 

7^V- ^'' Palachb. — Crystallography. Practical exercises in the measure- 
ment, discussion, and drawing of crystals. Lectures (1 hour) ; laboratory 
work (8 hours). 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 2. 
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8* A/. Dr. Palacue. — rhysical CiyBtallog^aphy, mainly Optical Mineralogy 
and its applications. Lectures (2 hours) and laboratory work (7 hours) . 

12. Dr. Eaklb. — Petrography. Lectures (2 hours) and laboratory work (5 
hours) . 2 Gr., 4 Sc. Total 6. 

PrimarUy for Graduates: — 

Course of Research. 

20. Drs. Palachb and Eakle. — Mineralogical and Petrographical Research. 
Laboratory work (9 hours) ; thesis. 2 Or. Total 2. 

Mining and Metallurgy 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

1* hf. Asst. Professor Smtth. — Mining. Prospecting and exploring. Lec- 
tures (2 or 8 hours) ; 2 reports. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 18 Sc. Total 18. 

2* hf. Mr. Sauyeur. — Metallurgy. Metallurgy of iron and steel, copper, and 
nickel. Lectures (3 hours). 1 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 12 Sc. Total 28. 

3* hf Mr. Raymbr. — Metallurgy. Metallurgy of lead, zinc, gold, silrer, and 
the minor metals. Lectures (3 hours) . 

1 Gr., 5 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 12 Sc. Total 24. 

5. Asst. Professor Smtth. — Mining. Metal and coal mining, including exca- 

vation, development, underground and surface transportation, drainage, 
ventilation. Lectures (2 hours) ; recitations and conferences (1 hour) ; 
weekly reports ; thesis. 4 Sc. Total 4. 

6. Mr. Sautbur. — Metallurgical Chemistry. The analysis of ores, metals, 

slags, fuels, and refractory materials. Lectures (1 hour) ; laboratory 
work (15 hours). 4 Sc. Total 4. 

10* A/. Mr. Ratmer. — Fire Assaying. Lectures (1 hour); laboratory work 
(4-6 hours) ; 30 reports. 2 Se , IJu., 14 Sc. Total 17. 

112. Mr. Raymer. — Mining. The study of mining operations. Field work 
(six weeks in summer) ; report. 2 Sc. Total 2. 

American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

1. Dr. Russell. — General Anthropology. Somatology (Physical Anthro- 
pology); Archaeology; Ethnology. Lectures (3 hours), with collateral 
reading and occasional laboratory work ; 2 theses. 

2 Gr., 5 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 1 Di., 1 Bu., 1 Instr. Total 16. 

4* hf. Dr. Russell. — Prehistoric Archaeology ; Ethnology of Europe. Lec- 
tures (3 hours), with prescribed reading and occasional laboratory work; 
2 reports; thesis. 4 Gr., 3 Se., 2 Ju., 4 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 14. 

b*hf. Dr. Russell. — American Archaeology and Ethnology. Lectures (8 
honn) and prescribed reading ; 5 reports. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 3 Ju., 1 Sc, 2 Me., 1 Bu. Total 18. 
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Primarily for Oraduaies : — 

2^hf, Dr. Russell. — Somatology. Lectures and demonstrations (3 hours); 
laboratory work (6 hours). 1 So. Total 1. 

S*hf, Professor Putnam and Mr. Dixoh. — Primitive Religions. Lectures 
(8 hours) and prescribed reading; thesis. 1 Or., 2 Sc, 1 Ju. Total 4. 

Course of Rbsbabch. 

20a. Professor Puth am . — American Archaeology and Ethnology. Special study 
in laboratory and museum ; field work during the vacation ; conferences ; 
2 reports ; thesis. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Anatomy, Physiolo^f, and Hygiene. 

These course* may be counted towards the degree of S. B. only^ with the 
exception of Course 1, whdch may also be counted towards the degree of A. B. 

l*hf Dr. Darlino and Dr. Provakdib. — Elementary Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. Personal Hygiene. Emergencies. Lectures (3 hours) ; laborar 
tory work, in 4 sections (3 hours) . 

17 Se., 16 Ju., 80 So., 6 Fr., 4 Sp., 26 Sc., 1 Me. Total 100. 

Vhf, Dr. D. A. Sarobkt. — Anthropometry. Measurements and tests of the 
body. Effects of age, nurture, and physical training. Lectures and 
recitations (8 hours); assigned problems; practice in measuring and 
observing school children. 1 Se., 8 Sc. Total 9. 

6* hf. Dr. D. A. Sarobnt. — Applied Anatomy and Animal Mechanics. Action 
of the muscles in different exercises. Lectures and recitations (8 hours) ; 
experimental work, consultations, assigned problems. 

1 Se., 10 Sc. Total 11. 

Ingtruction by Doctors of Philosophy, 

The following courses were given in accoi*dance with a vote of the 
President and Fellows, empowering the Faculty to authorize any 
Doctor of Philosophy or of Science who has been approved by the 
Department with which his work is most closely related, to give 
instruction for a period not exceeding four months, either gratuitously 
or for such fees as he may himself collect : — 

Dr. J. H. Woods. — The Philosophy of Religion. 
Dr. J. £. BooDDf. — Selected Topics in Metaphysics. 

Summer Courses of Instruction^ 1900. 

The following is a list of the Courses of Instruction given during 
the sununer of 1900 under the direction of the Faculty, with an 
enumeration and classification of the students taking each course. 
The same abbreviations are used as in the foregoing table, with the 
addition of the abbreviations S.S. for members of the Harvard 
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Summer School, and Cu. for member of the Summer School for 
Cubans, who were otherwise unconnected with the University. The 
index ^^ denotes courses which may be offered to count towards a 
degree. 

Oreek. 

I. Dr. 6. H. Chase. — Greek for Beginners. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Sp., 1 R., 6 S.S. Total 8. 

II. Professor Wright and Dr. R. P. Keep. — Reading course in Homer and 
Attic prose, for teachers in schools. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

7 8. 8. Total 7. 

Latin. 

I. 3fr. H. W. Prbscott. — Materials for Teaching Latin in the Secondary 
Schools. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 11 S. S. Total 11. 

II. Professor Morgan, and Asst. Professor Clifford H. Moore. — Latin word- 
formation. Lectures and reading of the authors usually read in schools. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 7 S.S. Total 7. 

English. 

A. Mr. UuRLBUT, assisted by Messrs. C. N. GRSF.HonoH, and P. R. Miller. — 

English (Composition (elementary course). 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

69 S. S., 13 Cu. Total 72. 

B. Dr. Matnadier, assisted by Mr. P. R. Miller. — English Composition 

(adranced course). 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 31 S. S. Total 81. 

C. Mr. C. L. Young. — English Composition (second advanced course). 5 

times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Sp., 12 S. S. Total 13. 

//. Asst. Professor Baker, assisted by Mr. H. B. HnnTiNOTON. — English Com- 
position. Argumentation. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

5 S. S. Total 5. 

Dr. ScHOFiELD. — Anglo-Saxon. Anglo Saxon Reader and Grammar. 5 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 4 S. S. Total 4. 

Dr. ScHOFiELD. — Chaucer (Canterbury Tales, etc.). 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 6 S. S. Total 6. 

Asst. Professor Baker, assisted by Mr. II. B. Huntington. — Shakspere. r> 
times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Sp., 24 S. S., 1 Cu. Total 26. 

Mr. HuRLBUT, assisted by Mr. C. N. Oreenough. — English Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. Chief writers of the second half of the Century. 

5 times a week, for 6 weeks. II S. 8., 2 Cu. Total 13. 

Messrs. J. G. Hart, C. L. Young, and P. J. Gbhtner. — English Literature in 
Outline, from Anglo-Saxon Times to the Present. 5 times a week, for 

6 weeks. 18 S. S. Total 18. 

Mr. I. L. Winter. — Beading and Speaking. Course for teachers of reading 
and public speaking, and for teachers of English. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 1 Sp., 5 S. S. Total 6. 
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Oennan. 

I. Dr. Poll. — Compodtioii and Conrersation. 5 tinieB a week, for 6 weeki. 

1 Ft., 17 S. S. Total 18. 

II. Asst. Professor H. K. Schilling. — Middle High Grerman. 5 times a week^ 
for 6 weeks. 6 S. S. Total 6. 

French. 

I. Associate Professor db Sumighbast, assisted by Mr. A. Ls Bruv. — Inteo- 
dnctoiy Coarse. Grammar, reading, and translation. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 9 S. S., 1 Cn. Total 10. 

II Associate Professor DB Sumichbast, assisted by Mr. A. Lb Bruk. — Ad- 
ranced Coarse. Reading, composition, and literatare. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1. R., 16 S. S., Total 16. 

Spanish. 

I. Dr. Ford. — Introdactory Coarse. Grammar, composition, and translation. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 11 S. S. Total 11. 

History and Goyemment. 

I. Dr. Botsford and Mr. S. P. R. Chadwick. — Roman History. Liectares 
(5 times a week, for 5 weeks) ; research, conferences and written work 
(1 week). 18 S. S. Total 18. 

II. Professor Hart, and Dr A. L. Cross. — American History. Lectares and 

training in the nse of materials, and in the application of the laboratory 
method of study. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 26 S. S. Total 26. 

III. Professor Macvanb and Mr. J. P. Warrbn. — Civil GoTemment. Lec- 

tares, reading, and reports. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

lis. S., iCa. Total 12. 

Psychology. 

I. Dr. MacDougall. — The Psychology of the senses and the development 
of voluntary motor ability. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

16 S. S., 1 Ca. Total 17. 

II. Dr. MacDouoall. — Experimental investigations in the field of sensory and 
motor activity. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 14 S. S., 1 Cn. Total 15. 

Edncation and Teaching. 

I. Asst. Professor Hakus. — General Principles of Kdacation. Courses of 
study ; org^anization and administration of schools and school systems. 5 
times a week, for 6 weeks. 46 S. S., 3 Cu. Total 49. 

II. Mr. A. O. Norton. — History of Educational Aims and Principles from 
antiquity to the present time. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

17 S. S. Total 17. 

Theory of Design. 

Dr. D. W. Ross assisted by Messrs. H. H. Clark and W. D. Swan. — Lectures, 
with experimental practice, for designers, for teachers of Design, and for 
teachers of the History of Art. 65 S. S., 1 Cu. Total 66. 
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Mathematics. 

'Dr. D. E. Smith. — The Teaching of Elementary Mathematicfl. Lectures on 
teaching Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 7 S. S. Total 7. 

Set. Dr. D. F. Campbell. — Advanced Algebra. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Sp., 4 S. S. Total 6. 

51. lir. AsHTON. — Solid Geometry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks, 
weeks. 1 Se., 2 Jn., 2 Fr., 8 Sp., 7 S. S. Total 15. 

52. Mr. Love. — Plane Trigonometry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Se., 5 Ju. 3 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Med., 3 S. S. Total 17. 

S4. Mr. AsHTON. — Differential and Integral Calculus. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 2 Sc, 4 S. S. Total 6. 

Aitronomy. 

Mr. Reed. — Lectures, laboratory work, and observations. 5 times a week, for 
6 weeks. 2 S. S. Total 2. 

Engineering. 

)g^ SI. Mr. TfTRNER. — Plane Surveying. Field work. Daily, 7 weeks. 

1 Sc. Total 1. 

82. Mr Turner. — Geodetic Surveying. Daily, 3 weeks. 2 S. S. Total 2. 

Mr. TuRHER. — Railroad Surveying. Daily, 4 weeks. 1 Sc, 2 S. S. Total 3. 

Asst. Professor W. S. Burkb. — Shopwork. Chipping, filing, and fitting. 
Daily, 5 weeks. 1 Sc Total I. 

Atst. Professor W. S. Burke. — Shopwork. Blacksmithing. Daily, 5 weeks. 

I Sc. Total 1. 

Physics. 

-Asst. Prof Sabike, assisted by Mr. W. E. McElfresh and Professor W. D. 
Collins (Earlham College). — Elementary Physics. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. I Sc, 22 S. S. Total 23. 

^8st. Professor Sabine. — Advanced Physics. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

8 S. S., 1 Cu. Total 9. 

Chemistry. 

Dr. ToRRET assisted by Messrs. Wheeler, Black and Cohoe. — Elementary 
Theoretical and Descriptive Chemistry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Sc, 18 S. S. Total 19. 

Dr. ToRRET and assistants. — Advanced course in General Chemistry. 5 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 4 S. S., 2 Cu. Total 6. 

Dr. ToRRET and assistants. — Elementary Organic Chemistry. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 10 S. S. Total 10. 

Botany. 

SI. Mr. Olivb and Mr. King. — Lectures, laboratory work, and field 
work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

3 Ju., 6 So., I Fr., I R., 14 S. S. Total 25. 
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Geology. 

SI. Professor Shalbb and Mr. Woodmar. — Elementaiy coame. Leo- 
tares ; laboratoiy and field work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

5 Ju., 2 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 Sc., 1 R., 13 S. S. Total 



S2. Mr. J. B. WooDwoBTH and Professor A. P. Brioham (Colgate 
University). — Field work in central New York and in Connecticut. 
From July 5 to August 15. 2 Sc., 2 S. S. Total 4. 

Geography. 

Professor Davis, assisted by Mr. Burr. — Lectures, laboratoiy, and field woA. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 42 S. S. Total 42. 

Mineralogy and Lithology. 
Dr. Eaklb. — Lectures and laboratory work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Fr., 4 8. S. Total 5. 

Physical Trainiag. 

Dr. D. A. Sarobwt and assistants. — Elementaiy and advanced conrses in 
theory and practice. 5 weeks. 1 Bu., 113 8. 8., 12 Co. Total 126. 

Hiatorical Szcnniona. 

Mr. J. P. Warrbn, assisted by Mr. E. D. Lbwis. — Historical Bxcnrsions. $ 

lectures and 7 excursions. 

Instruction provided for 1900-01. 

The announcement of Conrses of Instruction for 190(M)1 was* 
issued as usual about the end of May. At that time the department 
of Economics, which had met with a severe loss in the death of 
Professor Dunbar, had not completed its arrangements for the 
present year ; and owing to this circumstance and to certain impor- 
tant changes in the plans of instructors which occurred during the 
vacation, a second edition of the pamphlet was issued in September. 
The total amount of instruction announced exceeds that of last year 
by the equivalent of eighteen courses. The increase is distributed 
among most of the departments, those having the largest share of it 
being History and Government, Architecture, and Geology. On the 
other hand there is a slight falling off in some departments. The 
falling off in all eases, and in some cases the increase, is due to 
temporary causes or is only apparent ; thus in the Classics, where 
the figures show a decrease of three courses, only one of these, — 
due to the unexpected absence of Professor Greenough, — represents 
a real loss, the other two being accounted for by the change of two 
Freshman courses in Greek and two in Latin to one in each language^ 
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with two sections assigned to different hoars, — a change of form 
only. The increase of the offering in History and Government is 
partly in the nature of a recovery from temporary diminution due to 
the absence of Professors Emerton and Gross last year, — partly^ 
however, to a real enlargement of instruction, as in the case of Pro- 
fessor Macvane's important course in European history since the 
middle of the 18th century (History 12), which now appears as 
four half -courses, on (1) English history from the Revolution of 
1688 to the Refoinn of Parliament, (2) English history since the 
Reform of Parliament, (3) History of Continental Europe from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the fall of Napoleon I, (4) History of Con- 
tinental Europe since the fall of Napoleon I. The increase credited 
to Architecture consists mainly of the three courses in Landscape 
Design, noted below, which have been provided for the newly estab- 
lished programme in Landscape Architecture in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. The increase in the Division of Geology is due chiefly 
to an enlargement of the instruction in Mining and Metallurgy^ 
accompanying a general rearrangement of the courses in that depart- 
ment. Another noteworthy change in the list is the disappearance 
of the elementary courses in Greek and Latin composition (Greek Fy 
Latin F) . As these courses were maintained as the equivalent of 
the Greek and Latin Composition of the admission requirements^ 
and as Greek and Latin Composition are no longer separate sub- 
jects in the new requirements, but are merged in the ^Advanced 
Greek', and 'Advanced Latin' respectively, the College courses 
corresponding to the latter (Greek A^ Latin A) were made to con- 
form to the new scheme by including in each of them some of the 
instruction in composition hitherto proWded separately in Course F. 

Besides these substantial changes, there are as usual many changes 
of detail, especially changes of instructors or of the plan of instruc- 
tion in some of the courses given regularly every year, and changes 
due to alternation and rotation among the more advanced courses. 
In view of these changes and of those of a purely formal character, 
referred to above, the numerical aggregates of the courses offered in 
successive years may not be used as a basis for exact comparison ; 
yet when all due allowance is made for variations that are merely 
apparent, the figures for the past three Announcements still indicate 
& very substantial increase in the body of instruction offered : — 

1898-99, 327} courses 

1899-1900, 338 *' 

1900-01 356 " 
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Amoug the courses annoanced for the present year, the following 
desen'e special mention as distinct additions to the list : — 

Primarily for UhdergradutUet : — 

Mr. W. G. Howard, — Oennan (elementary courte, intended for stadents of 
the Sdentiflc School who did not present German for admisfion). 

For UhdergraduaieM and Graduates : — 

Mr. Flbtchbr. — Tendencies of European Literature during the Benaissanoe. 

AsBt. I^fessor Gates. — History of Romanticism in England, Germany, and 
France during the Nineteenth Century. 

Professor Ashley. — The Economic Organication and Resources of European 
Countries. 

Mr. W. F. WiLLOUOHBT. — Provident Institutions. Workingmen's Insurance, 
Friendly Societies, Savings Banks, fff. 

Mr. A. P. AwDBEW. — Money. Hf. 

Mr. W. M. Cole. — The Principles of Accounting. Bf, 

Professor Rotce. — Theory of Knowledge. The processes of Conception, 
Judgment, and Reasoning. The relations of Thought and Reality. The 
elements of Symbolic Logic, fff. 

Mr. Spaldino. — Musical Form, with analysis of the works of the great com- 
posers. Hf. 

Professor Hollis. — Marine Engines and Boilers. (Not counted for the degree 

of A.B.) 

Mr. S. E. Whiting. — Electrical Engineering Laboratory. Electric light' pho- 
tometry; storage batteries; insulating materials; cable testing. (Not 
counted for the deg^e of A.B.) 

Asst. Professor Sabine. — The Theory of the Microscope, its accessories, and 
other optical apparatus used in the study of organisms, fff. 

Asst. Professor G. H. Pabker. — Introduction to the study of the Nervous 
System. Hf 

Primarily for Graduettes : — 

Professor Morgan. — Early Greek Oratory. Gorgias, Antiphon, Andocides. £[f. 

Asst. Professor Howard, — The Second l*unic War (Livy, books xxi-zzr). 

Dr. Neilson. — Scottish Literature from Barbour to Lindesay. fff 

Asst. Professor Baker. — English Literature. The Drama in England from 
1642 to 1900. fff. 

Professor von Jaoemann. — The works of Hartmann von Aue. 

Dr. BoTSFORD. — Greek and Roman Institutional History (seminary course). 

Dr. Lapsley. — Legal Institutions of Europe in the Middle Ages. Early Ger- 
manic Law ; mediaeval French and German Law ; revival of the Ronum 
Law. 
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BCr. Bbucb Wtman. — AdminiBtrative Law in the United States. Hf, 
Prof OMor Ashley. — The Mercantilists. 



I (seminary 



coarses). 
Professor Taussig. — Adam Smith and Ricardo. 

Asst. Professor S ant at an a. — Studies in Aristotle's Metaphysics (seminary 
course) . 

1)z. BiERwiRTH. — The Methods of Equipment of a Teacher of German in 
Secondary Schools. Hf, 

Bir. J. L. CooLiDGE. — The Geometry of Position. 

Professoi B. O. Peibce. — The Elements of the Mathematical Theory of Elas- 
ticity. Hf. 

Protessoi J. M. Peibce. — Quaternion Imaginaries and other selected topics in 
Quaternions. Hf, 

Asst. Professor Osoood. — Selected topics in Higher Analysis (course in reading 
and research). 

Asst. Professor Adams. — Investigations in connection with Alternating Current 
Machinery. 

Mi. Sauveur. — Metallography and the Physics of Metals (course of research). 

Foi students of Landscape Architecture in the Scientific School : — 

Mr. Olmsted (with occasional lectures hy Professor Shaler). — History and 
principles of Landscape Design. (May be counted for the degree of A.B.) 

Messrs. Olmsted and Siiurtleff. — Ihractice in Landscape Design (first course). 

Messrs. Olmsted and Shurtlepf. — Practice in Landscape Design ^second 
(rourse) . 

Tfie Prescribed Study of English, 

It has been the steady policy of the Faculty for some years past 
to stimalate such an enlargement and improvement of the instruction 
in English in the preparatory schools as might eventually, it was 
hoped, enable us to dispense with the prescribed study of English in 
College ; and while the Faculty has deemed it unwise to increase the 
admission requirement in this subject, it has constantly encouraged 
candidates, who had the opportunity to do so, to carry their study 
and training beyond the requirement so far as to anticipate the pre- 
scribed English of the Freshman year (English A). Meanwhile the 
general improvement in the instruction in English had been such that 
the Faculty felt itself justified in gradually abolishing the require- 
ment of the study of English in the upper college classes, while 
malring ample provision for such study in elective courses. The 
latest step in this movement was taken at the beginning of the last 
academic year, when English C (Junior Forensics) was discontinued, 
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and English B (Sophomore Themes) and English A were united to 
form a single full coarse, called English A and prescribed for 
Freshmen. The new English A is much more substantial than the 
old, and a distinctly better quality of work is demanded than 
heretofore, a student who' passes with a grade lower than C being 
required to take in the ensuing year an elective half -course in Eng- 
lish Composition in addition to his regular work. (See Reports for 
1898-99, pp. 92, 116.) As a result of these changes, the total 
requirement in English prescribed for all candidates for the degree 
of A.B. consisted of (1) the admission subject known as ^ Elementary 
English,' and (2) the new English A. The provisions, therefore, 
which the Faculty had made for anticipating English A, now made 
it possible for a student to exempt himself entirely from the pre- 
scribed study of English in College. These provisions are as 
follows : — 

1. An examination, requiring a course of preparation equivalent 
to English A^ is held regularly in June and September in connection 
with the examinations for admission. A student who passes this 
examination with a grade of ^ or £ is exempted from the pre- 
scribed study of English in College ; if he passes with a lower grade, 
he is exempted from English A^ but must take a half-course in Eng- 
lish Composition, in addition to his regular elective work, before the 
end of his Sophomore year. 

2. A candidate who has passed the examination in Elementary 
English with a grade of A or B^ may take a second examination, 
which, if passed with a grade of A or jB, will exempt him from the 
prescription of English A, At this second examination, which is 
held in September, the candidate is called on to write one or more 
compositions on topics selected by him from a list comprising sub- 
jects in English Literature, the Classics, French and German authors, 
history, and science. 

In January last the Faculty, acting, as it has at each step of the 
movement here I'ecorded, on the advice of the Department of English, 
adopted a new plan which provides for the abolition (after 1903) of 
the anticipatory examination in English^ (No. 1, above), and the 
establishment of an alternative requirement, to be accepted as the 
equivalent of Elementary English and English A combined. The 
definition of this requirement is as follows : — 

In 1900 and thereafter a candidate for admission to Harvard College or 
the Lawrence Scientific School may take an examination in English which, 
if he passes it with a grade higher than 2>, will exempt him from pre- 
scribed English in College. If he passes it with grade />, he will be 
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required to take before the end of his Sophomore year a half-eourse in 
English Composition in addition to his regular elective courses. 

The examination will consist of questions in Rhetoric/ questions in 
Literary Histoiy from the time of Shakspere, and compositions based on 
the following works : — 



Palgraye : 

Golden Treasury (First Serieg) 
Shakepere : 

JulioB Caesar 

The Merchant of Venice 

Macbeth 

Twelfth Night or As Toa Like It 

King Lear or Hamlet 
Milton : 

L*AUegro 

II Penseroso 

Comas 

Banyan : 
The Pilgrim's Progress, or 

Defoe : 
Robinson Crasoe 
Dryden : 

Alexander's Feast 

To the Memory of Mr. Oldham 

Upon the Death of the Earl of 
Dandee 
Swift: 

The Voyage to Lilliput 
Addison and Steele : 

The Sir Roger de Coverly Papers 
Pope: 

Epistle to Arbathnot 
Ooldsmith : 

The Vicar of Wakefield 

The Deserted Village 
J>eott : 

The Lady of the Lake 

Ivanhoe 

Quentin Darward 
Macaalay : 

Life of Johnson 

Lays of Ancient Rome 
Byron: 

Mazeppa 

The Prisoner of Chillon 



Irving: 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Rip Van Winkle 

Tales of a Trayeller 
Thackeray : 

Henry Esmond 
Dickens : 

A Tale of Two Cities or David 
Copperfield 
Browning : Selections, for example, 

Cavalier Tnnes 

The Lost I^eader 

How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix 

Evelyn Hope 

Home Thoaghts, from Abroad 

Home Thoughts, from the Sea 

Incident of the French Camp 

The Boy and the Angel 

One Word More 

Herv6 Riel 

Pheidippides 
Tennyson : Selections, for example, 

Enid 

Elaine 

The Passing of Arthur 

The Lady of ShaloU 

The Lotus Eaters 

Ulysses 

Tithonus 

The Revenge 
Franklin : 

Autobiography 
Hawthorne : 

The House of the Seven Gables 
Longfellow : 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 
Lowell : 

The Vision of Sir Lannfal 



* A. 8. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric is used for corresponding study in Harvard 
College, and is recommended for use in preparation for this examination. 
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The candidkte is expected to read all the books prescribed.* He should 
read thorn as he reads other books, — not trying to remember them in 
detail, but regarding each work as a whole and giving it such apprecia- 
tion as shall enable him to write about it intelligently. In every case the 
examiner will regard knowledge of the books as less important than 
ability to write English ; if the examination book in English affords in- 
sufficient evidence, he will examine the written work of the candidate in 
other subjects. 

No candidate will be accepted in English whose work is seriously f&xjlty 
m spelling, grammar, punctuation, or division into paragraphs. 

Preparation for the examination should occupy at least throe school 
hours, or periods, a week for four years. Throughout the course frequent 
short compositions should be required as well as occasional long ones. 
Topics should bd chosen by the pupil himself whenever that is possible ; 
and the topics assigned by the instructor should be within the range of 
the pupiPs knowledge and sympathies, and should be such as to awaken 
interest and stimulate intelligence. CritiGism should be constant and 
thorough ; it should take account of merits as well as of faults, and should 
never interfere with the honest expression of opinion or with the free play 
of individuality in thought and expression. Mechanical methods of every 
kind should be avoided ; and attention should be fixed on principles rather 
than rules. 

As to the right way of studying Rhetoric, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of the Vassar Conference : — 

** Though it is clear that the power to write a language can be obtained 
only by imremitting practice, yet, in the opinion of the Conference, such 
practice may properly be accompanied and illustrated by a course in 
elementary rhetoric. This course should include not only the principles 
of clearness, force, and good taste, but the principles of the arrangement 
of clauses in the sentence and of sentences in the paragraph. The teacher 
should bear in mind that any body of written English, of whatever length, 
is an organic unit, with principles that apply as well to the arrangement 
of the minor elements as to the grouping of the larger divisions of essay 
or book. Especial care should be taken that rhetoric is not studied by 
itself or for its own sake. Its connection with the pupil's actual written 
or spoken exercises should be kept constantly in view.'' f 

This announcement is one of the most significant that has been 
issued in recent years. It is a declaration on the part of the 
Faculty of its belief that the formal training in the writing of Eng- 
lish necessary for a college graduate can be secured in a properly 

* In connection with the prescribed books, parallel or subsidiary reading 
should be encouraged, and a considerable amount of English poetry committed 
to memory. 

t Report of the Committee of Ten, page 9.5, section 8. 
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ordered school course of three exercises a week for four years. As 
a result of the introduction of the new examination, a student may 
now satisfy the requirements in English in any one of four ways : — 

(1) by passing the new examination with a grade not lower than 
C; or by passing it with grade D and passii\g in an elective half- 
course in English Composition in College ; 

(2) by passing the admission examination in Elementary English, 
and supplementary September examination (No. 2, above) each with 
a grade above C ; 

(3) by passing the admission examination in Elementary English 
and then either passing the anticipatory examination in English A 
with a grade of A or B^ or passing that examination with a grade 
below B and passing in an elective half -course in English Composi- 
tion. (This method is to be discontinued after 1903.) ; 

(4) by passing the admission examination in Elementary English, 
and, in College, either (a) passing in English A with a grade not 
lower than C, or (6) passing in English A with grade D and passing 
in an elective half -course in English Composition. 

For the degree of B.S. the requirement in English embraces 
Elementary English and English A^ with a provision that students 
in General Science who pass in English A with a grade lower than B, 
and other students of the Scientific School who pass in that course 
with a grade lower than C, shall take an additional half-course, 
known as English BC. The new examination and the other methods 
of anticipating English A are open to Scientific as well as to College 
students. 

THE AUSTIN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEAC^HERS AND THE AUSTIN 

TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS. 

The eight Austin Scholarships for Teachers, established by the 

Corporation for the purpose of assisting teachers already in service 

to spend a year in study at the University, were first awarded in a 

tentative way for the year 1899-1900. The incumbents were teachers 

**i school or college employed in various parts of the country, includ- 

^^g among others the states of Vii^inia, Georgia, Texas, and 

Washington. Early in the year the Faculty formulated rules for 

^e administration of these scholarships, which were adopted by the 

Corporation and published in the Catalogue. The rules provide that 

^^ these scholarships shall be open to persons who have attained 

established positions as teachers in colleges or secondary schools 

or as superintendents of schools, and intend to return to service 
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in the same or Bimilar positions. In the assignment preference 
will be given to applicants who have obtained leave of absence 
for one year for the purpose of studying at the University." 
Students to whom these scholarships are awarded may register in 
the Graduate School, in the College, or in the Scientific School. 

The Faculty also had under consideration the conditions of hold- 
ing the Austin Teaching Fellowships, but the rules r^ulating this 
subject were ultimately formulated by the Corporation. 

THE RICARDO PRIZE SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Ricardo Fellowship, which was instituted for the study of 
^^ the relations of the public to public service corporations," and was 
awarded for the year 1898-99, but not continued in the year 1899- 
1900, was revived for the present year in the form of a prize 
scholarship, to be held by a member of Graduate School, or of 
the Senior Class in Harvard College, who was a student of the 
University during the past year. The award was made in June, 
and was based partly on the general evidence of proficiency sub- 
mitted, partly on an examination in which each candidate was called 
upon to write, in the examination room, an essay on a topic, chosen 
by himself from a list not previously announced, in economics and 
political science. The incumbent is required, under the rules adopted 
by the Faculty, to carry on his studies in the year 1900-01 under 
the supervision of the Department of Political Economy, and to 
devote the major portion of his time during that year to economic 
and political studies, giving special attention to the problems involved 
in the relation of the state to industrial enterprise. 

GRADUATION IN LESS THAN FOUR YEARS. 

The question of reducing the period of residence required for the 
degree of A.B. was before the Faculty at the beginning of the year 
in the shape of a report from a Committee of Conference representing 
the Faculties of Arts and Sciences, Divinity, Law, and Medicine. 
This committee had formulated a scheme by which a student might 
pass from the College to a professional school at the end of his 
Junior year, and graduate with his class on the completion of a year 
of professional study. The report had come to the Faculty in 
March, 1899 ; it was discussed at several meetings during the 
spring and again in the autumn, and was finally laid on the table 
in the latter part of November, when it had become apparent that 
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this solution of the problem did not commend itself to a majority of 
the Facalty. Important action bearing on the same question was 
taken by the Faculty of the Law School, which announced its in- 
tention to discontinue the practice of admitting to the School Harvard 
Seniors on leave of absence, with permission to complete their 
college studies while doing the first year's work in Law. The 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences had been in the habit of granting 
leave of absence to such students of the College whose work still 
to be done did not exceed one and a half courses. Meanwhile the 
question had also been discussed in the Board of Overseers, who on 
April 29 communicated to the Faculty two votes, — (1) requesting 
that there be inserted in the Catalogue a clear statement of the con- 
ditions on which the various degrees given in course can be obtained, 
and (2) recommending that no undergraduate should be allowed to 
remain in residence at the University for any year without taking 
at least four courses or their equivalent, except upon a special 
vote of the Faculty. The object of the second of these votes is 
already secured by the existing regulations, except that the Faculty 
has delegated the consideration of petitions for exemption from the 
rule to the appropriate administrative boards, under Section 6 of 
the Statutes of the University ; but the principle enunciated in the 
TOte will have an important application if a plan should be adopted 
providing for a three-year course, with a somewhat smaller amount 
of work required, alongside of the four-year course. At present the 
tmount required is the same, whether done in four years or in three. 
On the subject proposed in the first vote of the Overseers the Faculty 
had already taken partial action, having caused to be prepared for 
insertion in the Catalogue a statement of the existing requirements, 
with especial reference to the period of residence, for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. After some discussion the Faculty concluded to 
enter on a more thorough examination of the subject, and to inquire 
into the feasibility of impro\ing the conditions on which the degree 
may be obtained in less than four years. The matter was accord- 
ingly referred to a committee, with instructions to prepare and report 
& new definition of requirements for the attainment of the degree in 
less than four years. The subject is expected to come before the 
Facalty early in the present year. 

CLEMENT L. SMITH, Dean. 

NOTBMBKR 2, 1900. 
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THE COLLEGE. 

To THE President op the Universitt: — 

Sir, — I beg to make my report on the condition of Harvard 
CoUege daring the academic year 1899-1900. 

The number of students at the beginning of the year was nineteen 
hundred and two : — 

Seniors 310 

Janiors 392 

Sophomores 508 

Freshmen 498 



ToUl number of Underg^radnates 1706 

Special Students 194 

1902 

Compared with the figures of the preceding year, these figures 
show a gain of fifty-one: — 

Gftin. LoM. 

Seniors 59 

Juniors 57 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 27 

Special Students 2G 

110 69 
59 

Net gain 51 

The smallness of the Senior class is explained by the absence of 
about fifty of its members, who had finished their work for the 
degree of A.B. and who, for the most part, were registered in pro- 
fessional schools. The class of 1902 lost two members in the 
summer vacation by death. 

Four hundred and seven students, against four hundred and forty- 
six in 1899, received in June the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Of 
these, one hundred were not registered as Seniors. The losses and 
the gains in the three younger classes between November, 1899, 
and November, 1900, may be learned from the following tables : — 
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November, 1899. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


November, 1900. 


Class of 1901 . . 
Class of 1902 . . 
Class of 1903 . . 


(Janiors) 392 
(Sophomores) 508 
(Freshmen) 498 


110 

174 

86 


109 

46 

126 


(Seniors) 391 
(Juniors) 380 
(Sophomores) 538 


370 


281 


Net loss in the three classes between Nov. 1899 and Nov. 1900 .... 89 



Losses. 

Left College before the end of the year . . 
Left College at the end of the year .... 
Were ^'dropped" and left College .... 
Entered a lower class 


Class of 
1901. 


Class of 
1902. 


Class of 
1903. 


Total for 

three 

classes. 


9 
83 

1 

5 

12 


18 
21 
19 

58 
68 


21 
12 
11 
26 
16 


48 
116 
31 
89 
86 


Entered a higher class 

Total loss 


110 


174 


86 


370 


Gains. 

From higher classes 

From lower classes 


5 
58 
46 


5 
16 
25 


68 



68 


68 

74 

139 


Newly admitted 

Total gain 


109 


46 


126 


281 


Net loss 


1 



128 





89 




Net gain 





40 








The next table shows the losses and the gains in the number of 
Special Students since December, 1899 : — 

In attendance, December, 1899 194 

Left College before the end of the year 87 

Left College at the end of the year 55 

Entered a College class 42 

Total loss 134 

Reentered College as Special Students, 1900 .... 60 

Newly admitted 89 

Total 149 

Net loss 45 
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A falling off in the number of Special Students, in a year of 
increased numbers for the College at large, is a healthy sign. The 
Freshman class shows a gain of forty members : — 

Admitted by ezmmination in 1900 476 

Admitted by ezamimition before 1900 24 

From a higher class 80 

^« the Special Students . . . 1 

^^ the Lawrence Sdentiflc School 6 

Total 637 

Thirty-three persons who took in June some of their Final Exami- 
nations for admission did not take the remainder in September. 
Besides these, six hundred and forty-seven (sixty-seven more than 
in 1899) took Final Examinations. Of the six hundred 4uid forty- 
seven, five hundred and seven already had Preliminary certificates; 
sixty-five divided the examinations between June and September; 
thirty-three took all their examinations in June ; and forty-two took 
all in September : — 





Admitted. 


Admitted ««CleM>.** 


BciJected. 


Jane 

September 

Total 


469 
111 

670 


204 
11 

216 


61 
26 

77 



i 



The six hundred and forty-seven candidates chose their plans of 
admission as follows: — 

Old Method. 

Plan (a): All the Elementary Studies and at least two Advanced 

Studies ; sixteen hours of examination 202 

Plan (ft): All the Elementary Studies except either German or 
French, and at least three Advanced Studies; seventeen 
hours of examination 820 

Plan (c): All the Elementary Studies except either Greek or Latin, 
and at least four Advanced Studies, including Advanced 
Mathematics ; eighteen hours of examination 86 

Plan (d): All the Elementary Studies except either German or 
French and either Greek or Latin, and at least five Advanced 
Studies, including Advanced Mathematics ; nineteen hours 
of examination 6 

664 
Nbw Method. 

With Greek (Elementary) 48 

Without Greek J6 

Total 88 

** Old Method 564 

647 
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The total number of candidates without Greek is seventy-seven, — 
thirty-two more than in 1899. 

Though the foregoing table assigns every candidate to a place 
under one method or the other, a good many candidates have com- 
bined the two. Some who took Preliminary Examinations under 
the Old Method took Final Examinations under the New ; others, 
whose schools were adopting the New Method gradually, took New 
Method papers in all subjects in which they had New Method teach- 
ing. The general scheme of the New Method with the specific 
definitions of the Old would be a marked reduction of the require- 
ments for admission. Reckoned in terms of the New Method, a two- 
hour Elementary Subject of the Old counts four points ; a one-hour 
Elementary Subject, two points; a two-hour Advanced Subject, 
two points ; a one-hour Advanced Subject, one point. A candidate 
under Plan (6) of the Old Method offers all the Elementary Subjects 
except either French or German, and three Advanced Subjects. 
Translated into ^^ points," his Elementary Subjects stand thus : — 

English 4 

Greek 4 

Latin 4 

French (or Oerman) 2 

History 2 

Algebra 2 

Plane Geometry 2 

Physics 2 

22 

To complete his twenty-six points with every requirement of the 
New Method, he needs but two Advanced Subjects instead of three ; 
and accordingly by the translation of his record into terms of the 
New Method he would reduce by one Advanced Subject the require- 
ments for admission. Under Plan (c) or Plan (d) he would effect 
a corresponding reduction; but not under Plan (a), since the New 
Method makes no provision for the counting of both French and 
German. Under Plan (a) he would count twenty-eight points 
instead of the required twenty-six; and the two additional points 
with which he would be credited for his second Modem Language 
would only exempt him from that language in College, would not 
count toward his admission. Indeed, one objection frequently urged 
against the New Method when the Faculty were questioning whether 
to adopt it, was the discouragement that it offered to Plan (a). 

No candidate under the Old Method, and under that only, has 
had his record counted in terms of the New : but in judging the 
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mixed cases the College has remembered that the transitional period 
will soon be over, and has feared unfairness more than it has feared 
leniency. The relative difficulty of the two Methods unmixed can- 
not yet be determined; but we may fairly suspect that the New 
Method is not so much harder than the Old as most school teachers 
and some College teachers have believed. 

In one respect the New Method is less convenient to administer 
than the Old. A fundamental principle of the Old Method was the 
equivalence of every Advanced Subject to some College elective 
course. As a matter of fact, the College course was harder than the 
admission subject, — if for no other reason, because the work in it 
could be more searchingly tested ; but the theory of their equivalence 
was of real value in the adjustment of College records to admission 
records. With the old subjects under the New Method, the theory 
still holds, — and since the new definitions make the subjects harder, 
it comes nearer the fact than before; but with the new subjects 
there has been no systematic attempt to establish a definite relation 
with College elective courses. Meteorology is equivalent to the half- 
course known as Geolc^y B ; but Advanced History has no recog- 
nizable relation to any College course. 

The next table shows the comparative success of the various plans 
of admission : — 



Plan (a) 

'' W 

** (0 

'' (d) 

New Method, with Greek . . 
New Method, without Greek . 



Admitted. 


Rejected. 


Perrentagc of 
Fuilore. 


185 


17 


8.4 


300 


20 


6.2 


22 


14 


40 


2 


4 


66.66 


39 


9 


18.75 


22 


13 


87 


570 


77 





The percentage of failure among the six hundred and forty-seven 
candidates is nearly twelve. 

Of the six hundred and forty-seven candidates, five hundred and 
thirty-seven offered Ancient History rather than Modern; ninety- 
four, Modern rather than Ancient ; one, both Ancient and Modem ; 
and fifteen, neither. Four hundred and eighty-eight candidates 
offered Experimental Physics rather than Descriptive ; and eighty- 
five offered no Physics at all. Of the eighty-five, sixteen were can- 
clidates under the New Method, of whom fourteen offered Chemistry 
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and two Physiography and Anatomy. In Advanced Studies, French 
has gained the second place, but is closely pressed by both Latin 
Composition and Advanced Greek : — 





1808. 


1899. 


i9oa 


1. 


Latm. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


2. 


Latin Compoflition. 


Latin Composition. 


French. 


3. 


French. 


Greek. 


Latin Composition. 


4. 


Greek. 


French. 


Greek. 


5. 


Greek Composition. 


Greek Composition. 


Greek Composition 


6. 


Solid Geometry. 


Solid Geometry. 


German. 


7. 


German. 


German. 


Chemistry. 


8. 


Log. and Trig. 


Log. and Trig. 


Solid Geometry. 


9. 


Chemistry. 


Chemistry. 


Log. and Trig. 


10. 


Algebra. 


Algebra. 


Algebra. 


11. 


Analytic Geometry. 


Analytic Geometry. 


History. 


12. 


Physics. 


Physics. 


Analytic Geometry. 


13. 






Physics. 


14. 






Astronomy. 


15. 






Meteorology. 



The new subjects — History, Astronomy, and Meteorology — are 
naturally near the bottom of the list ; but there is strong a priori 
reason for believing that before many years History will gain a 
much higher place. 

The next table gives the details on which the foregoing table is 
based : — 



X amber of cauididates offering 



Advanced Greek 

Advanced Latin 

Greek Composition 

Latin Composition 

Advanced German 

Advanced French 

Advanced History 

Logarithms and Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

Analytic Geometry 

Advanced Algebra 

Advanced Physics 

Chemistry 

.4«tronomy 

Meteorology 



1898. 



312 

464 

274 

335 

141 

315 

125 

142 

2(i 

51 

6 

85 



Per cent. 
55.42 
82.42 
48.67 
59.5 
25.04 
55.95 
22.20 
25.22 
4.62 
9.06 
1.07 
15.1 



1809. 



357 

531 

298 

394 

121 

343 

118 

143 

17 

46 

8 

92 



Per cent. 
61.55 
91.55 
51.38 
67.92 
20.86 
60 
20 

24.65 

2.93 

7.93 

1.38 

15.86 



1900. 



380 

550 

284 

381 

157 

397 

36 

88 

93 

10 

51 

8 

108 

7 

4 



Per cent. 

60 

85 

44 

60 

24.26 

61 

5.56 
13.60 
14.37 

1.54 

8 - 

1.23 
16.69 

1.08 
.61 
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The next two tables show, for each study, the percentage of fail- 
ure (A) in the complete records of the candidates, including the 
records of their successful Preliminary Examinations, and (B) in 
their records at Final Examinations only: — 



BLBMSNTART BTUDIBB. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History (Ancient) .... 
History (Modern) .... 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane Geometry 

Physics (Descriptive) . . 
Physics (Experimental) 

Physiography 

Anatomy 



ADVANCBD BTUDISS. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek Composition 

Latin Composition 

German 

French 

History 

Logarithms and Trigonometry . 

Solid Geometry 

Analytic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 



1896. 



9.2 

5 

2.5 
21 

8 

5 

10.2 
14.8 



15.6 

41 

11.6 



18 
28.7 
19.8 
12.5 
17.7 
7.8 



86.8 
24.6 
80 
23.5 



7 



1806. 



8 

9.7 

6.8 

28.8 
9.8 
4.8 
9.6 

17.4 



28.1 
48.1 
14.1 



16.1 
24.5 
21.6 
19.2 
28.2 
28.8 



42.7 

40.2 

50 

86.6 

57.1 

14.8 



1897. 



10.9 
5.4 
4.5 

24.9 
6.2 
9.09 

17.1 

16.04 



15.02 

28.7 

16.9 



1808. 



8.7 

7.86 

6.75 

17.07 
8.54 
9.41 
7 

14.56 



7.5 
19.1 
22.8 
14.1 
82.2 
15.5 



27.1 
88.5 
27.7 
54.9 
55.5 
16.1 



26.29 
27.05 
12.65 



12.5 

15.78 

16.06 

15.52 

14.18 

17.78 



41.60 

26.76 

50 

48.14 

16.67 

15.29 



1800. 



9.6 
10.6 

4.65 
22.97 

6.65 

5 
10 
16.55 



26.7 

47.87 

18.58 



14.28 

20 

20 

25.68 

26.61 

18.87 



26.17 

20.98 

23.58 

85 

87.5 

18.48 



1900. 



10.2 
4 
6 

17.85 
7.6 
8.2 
7.44 

14 

24 

26.60 

25.67 

18.44 

11 

20 



18.16 
28.45 
10.56 
20.21 
30 

26.47 
41.66 
28.86 
22.58 
80 

41.17 
87.6 
12 
100 
50 
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(B) 



BLBMBHTARY STUDIES. 



English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History (Ancient) . . 
History (Modem) . . 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane Geometry . . . 
Physics (DescriptiTe) . 
Physics (Experimental) 
Physiography .... 
Anatomy, etc 



18W. 



15.85 

41.8 

21.42 

46.3 

21.65 

14 

14.8 

44.65 



89.17 

40 

27 



1000. 



ADVANCBD STUDIS8. 



18.83 

13.5 

18.76 

27.8 

18 - 

20 

10.76 

33.58 

24.6 

37.80 

29.28 

23 + 

11 + 
20 



Greek 

Latin 

Greek Composition 
Latin Composition 
German .... 

French 

History 

Log. and Trig. . 
Solid Geometry . 
Anal3rtic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry .... 
Astronomy . . . 
Meteorology . . . 



1800. 



16.77 

25 

32.41 

42.26 

80 

29.44 



36.93 

31.25 

26.66 

45.71 

60 

23.61 



1000. 



14 - 
28.75 
17.65 
29.72 
37 

83.76 
41.66 
23.86 
26.25 
50 

42.85 
50 

12.38 
100 
50 



In the tables of this year I have treated Chemistry as an Advanced 
Stady, though under the New Method it is Elementary. 

Six hundred and eighteen candidates (exactly the same number as 
in 1899) took Preliminary Examinations ; of whom four hundred and 
ninety- four (twenty-eight less than in 1899) received certificates : — 



OLD MBTHOD. 

Less than fire hoars 5 

Fire honrs 43 



Six 

SeTen 

Eight 

Kine 

Ten 

Eleven 

TweWe 



(( 



(i 



a 



n 



a 



(( 



80 
91 
69 
40 
32 
27 
9 



NEW MBTHOD. 

Eight points 16 

Nine " 2 

Ten «* 16 

Eleven " 8 

Twelve " . .* 17 

Thirteen points 1 



Thirteen hours 8 

Fonrteen " 1 

Fifteen *♦ 

Sixteen " 1 

Received certificates 406 

Failed 99 

Total number of candidates . .505 



Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 



(i 



t( 



n 



ii 



ii 



n, 



<i 



11 
1 

6 
1 
7 
2 
2 



Twenty-one points 1 

Twenty-three ** 2 

Received certificates 88 

Failed 25 

Total number of candidates . .118 

The next table gives the percentages of failure in Preliminary 
Studies. I take this opportunity of acknowledging a mistake in the 
percentage reported last year for Elementary Algebra. The true 
figures appear under 1899 in the table below : — 
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My next table, whicli gives the percentage of those who droi; 
the Classics immediately on entering College, begins with the c 
of 1888, — the first class for which the Classics were not prescri 
in the Freshman year. The extraordinary thing in this percent 
is its fluctnation : — 



ltt88. 
10-f 


1880. 
8 


1800. 

18.3 


1801. 
15.8 


1802. 
28.5 


1803. 
.30.4 


1804. 
35.2 


1805. 
15.G 


1806. 
40.8 


1807. 
33.4 


1808. 

47.4 


1800. 
14.9 


1000. 
45.5 







My third table gives the percentage of those who took the Claf 
in the Freshman year and dropped them immediately after it. ] 
the percentage since 1891 has been reasonably constant : — 



1880. 


1887. 


1888. 


1880. 


1800. 


r,2.4 


01.1 


50 


53.6 


38- 


1801. 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


45.3 


33 -f 


39.6 


28.9 


28.9 


i8oe. 


1807. 


1808. 


1800. 


1000. 


29.4 


38.4 


M 


32.0 


34.9 



My fourth table gives the percentage of those who dropped Mt 
matics immediately on entering College. This percentage has be< 
so large as to hint — though not to prove — that most Fresl 
shrink from mathematical training. Such training, by the way 
a non-mathematical man, requires under an elective system a : 
deal of courage, since the teacliing of Mathematics under an ele 
system cannot comfortably take into account the non-mathems 
mind : — 



1888. 


1880. 


1800. 


1801. 


1802. 


40.0 


41.5 


25.fi 


22.1 


33.4 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


41.3 


40.1 


42 


56.6 


66.9 



1808. 1800. 1000. 

01.8 71.9 74.4 

My fifth table gives the percentage of those who began to 
cialize not later than the Sophomore year, — that is, of those 
after the Freshman year took at least half their work in one dcj 
ment : — 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1880. 1890. 
13.2 29.3 23.7 22.5 22.5 

1801. 1802. 1803. ISm. 1805. 
21.4 15 10.5 25. (; 20.8 

1806. 1807. 1808. 1809. 1900. 
23.8 17.7 2(5.5 10.9 27.8 
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GUEMSHTABT. 



English 

Greek 

Lmtin 

German 

French 

History (Ancient) . . . 
History (Modem) . . . 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane Geometry . . . 
Physics (Descriptive) . 
Physics (Experimental) 

Physiography 

Anatomy, etc 



21 

146 

181 

76 

148 

81 

15 

199 

1 

89 

8 

110 

1 





976 



ADVANCBD. 



Greek 

Latin 

Greek Composition 
Ladn Composition 

German 

French 

History 

Log. and Trig. . . 
Solid Geometry . . 
Analytic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry . . . . 
Astronomy . . . . 
Meteorology . . . 



54 

47 

19 

88 

24 

86 

8 

25 

24 

2 

4 



28 







299 



(O 



ELBMBNTART. 



English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History (Ancient) . . . 
History (Modern) . . . 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane Geometry . . . 
Physics (Descriptive) . 
Physics (Experimental) 

Physiography 

Anatomy, etc 



6 

87 

91 

32 

85 

37 

4 

47 

1 

5 

1 

16 







362 



ADTANCBD. 



Greek 

Latin 

Greek Composition 
Latin Composition 
German , . , , , 

French 

History 

Log. and Trig. . . 
Solid Geometry . . 
Analytic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry . . . . 
Astronomy . . . . 
Meteorology . . . 




8 
2 
2 
6 
10 


4 



3 





30 



The College insists that no candidate for admission shall di^ide 
his examination into more than two parts. A student admitted 
with conditions may make up those conditions one at a time ; but 
the examination that admits to the Freshman class may be divided 
into two parts and no more. Thus a Preliminary candidate of one 
year cannot piece out in another year his Preliminary certificate. 
He may give up this certificate and try to get a better one ; but if 
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he keeps the certificate he must, at his next examiDation, be a Final 
candidate or nothing. Nor may he, if he keeps it, be a postponing 
candidate. Nor may a student who enters a College class through 
the side door of the Special Students or the back door of the Law* 
rence Scientific School count for his admission any work done in 
the College or in the Scientific School if he counts more than one 
group of subjects passed at an admission examination. A candi- 
date may have a five-hour Preliminary certificate, pass in five hours 
more, be rejected by the College, be accepted by the Scientific 
School, and make plans for transference to the College at the first 
opportunity. By his work at the University, he may cover a con- 
siderable part of the admission examination ; but if he counts this 
work for admission purposes, he must throw out altogether one 
group of studies in which he has passed examinations for admission. 
fie may count any two of the following sets of studies : — 

(a) Studies for which he has a Preliminary certificate. 

(6) Studies not covered by his Preliminary certificate but passed 
at his unsuccessful Final Examinations. 

(c) Studies covered by courses taken at the University. 

The combination of (a) and (b) he has already offered without 
success; he must, therefore, unless he takes Final examinations 
again, combine (a) and (c) or (6) and (c), deferring his admission 
till he has made (c) a group large enough for his purpose. Either 
(a) or (b) he must throw out altogether. 

1 have grave doubt whether the College should not lighten the 
burden of candidates by allowing a division of the examination into 
three parts. As things stand, the candidates must carry a large 
and varied load. Some might well be examined in certain Elemen- 
tary Studies two years before their Final Examinations, piece out, 
in the following year, the Preliminary record thus obtained, and in 
the third year come to College, thoroughly equipped ; others, taking 
Preliminary Examinations one year before Final Examinations and 
getting certificates for a few points only, might well become, in the 
next year. Postponing candidates. In general, permission to divide 
the examination into three parts would be a great relief to teachers 
and pupils and would, in my judgment, strengthen rather than 
weaken the preparation of our candidates. 

The members of the Administrative Board of Harvard College for 
1899-1900 were: The Dean of the College; Professors Greenough, 
deSumichrast, Willson, C. P. Parker, Schilling, Grandgent, Coolidge, 
Johnson, and Guiick ; Doctors F. N. Robinson and Palache ; and 
Messrs. Nichols, Gardiner, Ward, C. fi. C. Wright, and Cram. 



LEAVE OF ABSENCE IN THE SENIOR YEAR. Ill 

In the course of the year the Board suspended one Sophomore and 
two Freshmen for dishonorable conduct, and closed the probation of 
one Senior, three Sophomores, and two Freshmen. The Faculty 
closed the probation of two Special Students and withdrew the 
privileges of two more, dismissed for dishonesty one Special Stu- 
dent and one Junior, and expelled for impersonating a Scientific 
Student at an examination a member of the class of 1900 whose 
d^ree had not been conferred on him. One Junior, seven Sopho- 
mores, and six Freshmen withdrew under more or less pressure. 

The granting of leave of absence to about fifty Seniors who had 
completed, or nearly completed, the work required for the degree 
shows the increasing unwillingness among our students to spend four 
years in undergraduate work. If we add to the number on leave 
of absence the number from the same class who actually took the 
degree in three years, we see how heavy a loss to a single class the 
three-year tendency even now involves. Yet, with this steadily 
increasing loss of Seniora, the number of students in the College 
continues to advance. Thus we may fairly infer that when the 
normal period of residence at College becomes three years, the three 
College classes will contain nearly as many students as are now con- 
tained in four ; and thai in a little while the increased resort to the 
College will make up for the shortened period of residence. 

At the beginning of the academic year, the Faculty of the Law 
School, abandoning with good reason the hope that the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences would count toward the degree of A.B. either the 
whole or a part of the first year's work in the Law School, gave 
notice that after 1899-1900 no Senior on leave of absence from the 
College might depend on admission to a class in the Law School if 
he had any deficiency whatever in his work for the A.B. From the 
point of view of the Law Faculty, this act was a long delayed 
measure adopted only after many and vain attempts to interest a 
dilatory and uncompromising Faculty of Arts and Sciences in a 
scheme, satisfactory to the Law School, for lessening the age at 
which a lawyer becomes self-supporting ; from the point of view of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, it was an unlooked for attempt to 
force on the College a tluree-year degree in the interest of Law ; and 
from the point of view of those Juniors who were ready for any 
scheme of ^^ telescoping" the last year in College with the first year 
in the Law School, and who had planned their work with the old 
precedents in mind, it was a sudden and iniquitous crushing between 
the upper and the nether millstone. At the end of the year the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, believing that the notice to students 
had been too short, arranged a scheme whereby, in 1900 only, stu- 
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dents whose deficiency for the degree of A.B. was not more than a 
course and a half might do in the sommer work to the amount of 
their deficiency and might receive credit for such work. 

Though in most respects the tone of the undergraduates has 
improved within the last few years, there is no decrease in the ten- 
dency to offer excuses in place of duty promptly done. Our students 
are an exceptionally healthy set of men ; but a good many of them 
are inclined to neglect recitations and lectures, on the score of this 
or that small ailment, such as nobody who regarded College work 
as serious would consider for a moment. These students fail to see, 
first, that it is a man's business to keep himself fit for his business 
and, next, that the work of the world is done, in large measure, by 
men and women whose throats and heads and stomachs do not feel 
exactly right, but who do their appointed tasks and in doing them 
forget their throats and heads and stomachs. It is melancholy to 
see able-bodied youths the victims of diseases which permit all 
pleasures and forbid all duties ; it is almost equally melancholy to 
see how they spell the names of the diseases with which they are 
perfunctorily afflicted. 

In accordance with a vote of the Faculty, the Committee on the 
Publication of Academic Distinctions in Harvard College held, in 
December, its first formal meeting in honor of high scholarship. 
Since the meeting was experimental, the Committee thought best to 
hold it in a hall of moderate size and to admit none but invited 
guests. Invitations were sent to every living winner of a Bowdoiu 
Prize, to every student whose name was printed in the pamphlet 
edited by the Committee, to the President and Fellows of Harvartl 
College, to the Board of Overseers, to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, to a few other University officers, to the Presidents of 
the College classes, to the Governor of Massachusetts, to the Mayor 
of Cambridge, to the Head Masters of the schools and Presidents of 
the colleges from which the scholars of the First and Second Groups 
for 1899-1900 had entered Harvard College ; to the Harvard Glee 
Club, and to certain representatives of the press. At this meeting 
Deturs were presented to all members of Group I who had not 
received them in an earlier year; and addresses were made by 
President Eliot and Dr. William Everett. The committee believes 
that the meeting was successful, and that a meeting in Sanders 
Theatre open to invited guests and to the public would be more 
successful still. 

Forty-eight students, against forty-two in 1898-99, won a position 
in the First Group of holders of scholarships : — 
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Of the forty-eight, twenty-one belonged to the class of 1900, 
thirteen to the class of 1901, and fourteen to the class of 1902 ; four 
had been in the First Group of 1898-99 and in that of 1897-98, 
and nine in the First Group of 1898-99 only. Of the forty-eight, 
Massachusetts contributed twenty-nine ; New York, five ; Pennsyl- 
vania, three ; Ohio, two ; Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, California, Washington, New Brunswick, and Spain 
one each. The preparatory sources represented are thirty-five : the 
Boston Latin School appears six times in the list (a remarkable 
score) ; Phillips Academy, Andover, four times ; the Boston English 
High School, three times ; the Cambridge Latin School, the Roxbury 
Latin School, and the Newton High School, twice each. 

As soon as the large and beautiful parlor of Phillips Brooks House 
was ready for use, Mrs. Eliot, Mrs. C. L. Smith, Mrs. E. C. Pick- 
ering, Mrs. Shaler, and a few other ladies whose husbands are 
oflBcers of the University arranged a series of Fnday afternoon teas 
for students. They sent out no formal invitations, but made known 
through the weekly Calendar, through the daily Crimson, and through 
divers teachers of large College courses, their wish to meet socially 
any and all students who wished to meet them. DiflPerent ladies 
helped them receive the students on different days ; and several 
tnembers of the Faculty served as ushers. Students came in their 
sveryday clothes, on their way from lectures or to the Gymnasium, 
and came as often as they pleased. A good many undergraduates 
looked askance at this method of enteitaining students ; but when 
they had themselves attended one or two of the teas, they seemed 
to change their view. Certainly those Friday afternoons did some- 
thing to dispel the loneliness of the shy newcomer, who, though 
with difficulty persuaded to come once, was more than ready to 
3ome again ; they gave some students what every student needs, 
the society of cultivated women ; and they brought different kinds of 
students wholesomely together. The attendance, though small in 
the Mid-year period when the earlier teas were provided, was, at 
the last meeting, quite large enough, even for so large a room; 
and the teas bid fair to be an institution. 

In the President's Report for the year 1884-85, there appeared a 
table showing what studies each member of the class of 1885 had 
elected after his Freshman year (in which all studies were prescribed) ; 
and from that table, the President inferred, by reasoning which seems 
eonclosive, that the elective system, as used by the class of 1885, 
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had been used intelligently. In 1884, — that is, in the Freshman 
year of the class of 1888, — a new responsibility was put on the 
undergraduates by the abolition in the Freshman year of all pre- 
scribed work except Rhetoric (transferred from the Sophomore year) 
and, for students who had entered with only one modem language 
besides English, either French or German. Certain lectures in 
Chemistry and Physics were prescribed also ; but in these subjects 
the requirement was so slight that it may be disregarded. The 
change was notable in two ways : first, as an abandonment of pre- 
scribed Classics and Mathematics and of any serious requirement in 
Physics ; and, next, as an abandonment of the theory that Fresh- 
men, coming from all sorts of schools and from all parts of the 
country need to be put through one mill — to be " shaken together " 
as it were — before they can use discreetly the elective system of a 
university. Many instructors felt then, as some do now, that the 
year of assimilation in studies, of pi^escribed discipline (alike, or 
nearly alike, for all), of strong class feeling, and of united College 
experience, had a value of its own ; and that the Fi*eshmen who had 
been through such a year were more likely to use their freedom with 
intelligence than the Freshmen who at the very outset of their new 
and bewildering life found themselves face to face with the labyrin- 
thine attractions of the elective pamphlet. An excellent scholar in 
the class of 1893 declared, at the end of his Freshman year, that 
if he should elect nothing but what was absolutely necessary, and 
should elect five courses a year, he should get through in just nine- 
teen years. Such perplexity of choice, bad as it is for a student of 
a year's experience, seems far worse for a Freshman. 

In the somewhat misty light of these considerations, we may 
contemplate certain statistics of the use to which the elective 
system was put by the various College classes between, and includ- 
ing, the classes of 1886 and 1900. It might seem well to give, in 
these statistics, the number of men in each class who chose what ai*e 
known as ''soft courses" or "snaps," and chose them to avoid 
work. This brings up at once the question, *' What is a soft 
course?" and the further question, '' May not the choice of such a 
course be wise ? " A soft course is a course in which it is easy to 
secure a pass-mark (D) or an average mark (C) ; in other words, 
it is a course in which a lazy man gets through without much work. 
For a good student, who aims at a high mark, it may be the hardest 
course in College. Some years ago, in one of our softest courses — 
a course chosen by four hundred students of all degrees of earnest- 
ness — not one man failed and only one man got A, A soft couiBe, 
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again, is generally a course in culture , and owes its value chiefly to 
the personal quality of the teacher who conducts it. Some courses, 
when newly established, are soft because the instructor has miscal- 
culated their difficulty or has not had enough assistants to keep track 
of the students' work ; but such courses are seldom soft after the first 
year or two. Some courses are moderately soft for students who 
avail themselves of clever coaches ; but these courses cover a good 
deal of ground and demand considerable knowledge, even though 
the knowledge be transient. The persistently soft courses are so 
few that no student can make up a curriculum from them, and so 
interesting that anybody may legitimately choose them. Several 
courses attract hundreds of students, not because they are soft (for 
they are not soft) but because they give elementary instruction in 
subjects which few men nowadays are willing to be without. Such, 
for example, are History 1, Government 1, and Economics 1. It is 
quite impossible to furnish accurate statistics of people's motives : 
doubtless a few students pick out as many soft courses as they can ; 
others pick out courses with morning hours and save their afternoons 
for athletics ; and others take single soft courses along with exces- 
sively hard ones. I can only say that, after nine years' experience 
in the Dean's office, I believe the thoroughgoing and professional 
^* snap-hunter" a much rarer being than the public thinks him. He is 
one of the stock characters in undergraduate fiction, just as ''Hard 
Money and Soft Electives" is one of the stock transparencies in 
undergraduate torchlight processions ; he probably does exist in the 
flesh : but he is oftener what a foolish boy likes the reputation of 
being than what this same foolish boy really is. As a rule, the 
weakest of our students have intellectual interests even if they are 
half ashamed of them, and choose a good many of their courses 
with these interests in view. 

My first table of statistics shows what percentage of each class* 
chose little or nothing but elementary work throughout their College 
course. In connection with this table, it must be borne in mind that 
under a prescribed system nearly all instruction was elementary, and 
that the wish for a wide, cultivating, general education justifies a 
variety of elementary choices: — 



1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


86+ 


25.3 


27.4 


14.5 


27.8 


1891. 


1892. 


1898. 


1894. 


1896. 


25.1 


83.9 


81.6 


26.6 


25.8 


18M. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


27.8 


28.1 


29.8 


55 


88 



* In the following statistics, a ^' class ** consists of those members only who 
bATe spent at least three years in the University. 
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My next table, which gives the percentage of those who dropi^ed 
the Classics immediately on entering College, begins with the class 
of 1888, — the first class for which the Classics were not prescribed 
in the Freshman year. The extraordinary thing in this percentage 
is its fluctuation : — 



1888. 
10 + 


1889. 
8 


1890. 

18.3 


1891. 
15.8 


1892. 
28.5 


1893. 
80.4 


1894. 
85.2 


1895. 
15.6 


1896. 
40.8 


1897. 
33.4 


1898. 
47.4 


1899. 
14.9 


1900. 
45.5 







My third table gives the percentage of those who took the Classics 
in the Freshman year and dropped them immediately after it. Here 
the percentage since 1891 has been reasonably constant : — 



1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


62.4 


61.1 


50 


53.5 


:\S- 


1891. 


1892. 


1898. 


1894. 


1805. 


45.3 


83 -f 


39.6 


28.9 


28.9 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


29.4 


38.4 


34 


32.6 


34.9 



My fourth table gives the percentage of those who dropped Mathe* 
matics immediately on entering College. This percentage has become 
so large as to hint — though not to prove — that most Freshmea 
shrink from mathematical training. Such training, by the way, fof 
a non-mathematical man, requires under an elective system a goock 
deal of courage, since the teaching of Mathematics under an elective 
system cannot comfortably take into account the non-mathematical> 
mind : — 



1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


40.6 


41.6 


25.6 


22.1 


33.4 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


41.3 


40.1 


42 


66.6 


56.9 



1898. 1899. 1900. 

61.8 71.9 74.4 



My fifth table gives the percentage of those who began to spe- 
cialize not later than the Sophomore year, — that is, of those who 
after the Freshman year took at least half their work in one depart- 
ment : — 



1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


13.2 


29.3 


23.7 


22.5 


22.6 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


21.4 


15 


16.5 


25.6 


26.8 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


23.8 


17.7 


26.5 


10.9 


27.8 
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The notion that the elective system encourages students to spe- 
cialize too little^ can arise only from the great variety of studies in 
which it is possible to take elementary courses ; the notion that it 
encourages them to specialize too much arises obviously from the 
fact that after the Freshman year, in which freedom of election is 
somewhat limited, a student may take nearly all his work in any one 
department that offers courses enough. Certainly the foregoing 
table does not prove that, under the conditions of modem profes- 
sional life, the elective system in Harvard College is abused through 
early specialization. 

My sixth table gives the percentage of those who in their Junior 
year began specializing and who specialized to the end, but whose 
specializing was not exclusive. In this category are found those 
whose Junior work consisted of allied subjects, such as History and 
Economics, and those who relieved their ipyov or job with a vdptpyov 
or side-job — taking, for instance. Chemistry as their ''shop-work'* 
with perhaps one course a year in Fine Arts for a restful and culti- 
vating change. These kinds of specialization after somewhat varied 
elementary work seem among the most rational; and, though the 
percentage is not yet high, they are gaining : — 
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19.8 


1900. 

19.7 



JMy seventh table gives the percentage of those who (without 

specializing, in any strict sense of the word) did nevertheless cori- 

siderable amounts of rationally connected work. In this category 

are found persons who followed two subjects, not allied, for three 

years each without specializing in either, those who thus followed 

one subject for three years and another for two, and those who 

studied a number of subjects of which all or most are allied — 

several languages, for example, or Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 

and Engineering. This category, as might be expected, is large : — 
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Taken together, the fifth, sixth, and seventh of the foregoing tables 
seem to show in the majority of students, a reasonable continuity 
of work. 

Clearly, not all the seven categories represented in the tables are 
mutually exclusive ; clearly, also, other categories might be devised 
as instructive as these : each of these, however, illustrates some one 
important use of the elective system. The next table (Group I, 
p. 121) shows what i)ercentage each category contains of the stu- 
dents who graduated with distinction (cum laude^ magna cum laude^ 
or summa cum laude). 

Certainly, the table called Group I (as applied, for example, to 
the class of 1900) does not support the theory that those who dropped 
Mathematics and the Classics immediately on entering College are 
weaklings. One must take into consideration, however, what per- 
centage of the whole class dropped these studies (74.4 for Mathe- 
matics and 45.5 for the Classics) ; also what percentage each cate- 
gory contains of the students who graduated without distinction. 
This latter percentage appears under IV and II of the table called 
Group II (p. 122). I add a table (p. 123) to show what percentage 
of the whole class in each category graduated with distinction and 
what percentage without distinction. 

These tables do not furnish material for an exhaustive study 
of the elective system at Harvard College ; in the question how 
long before coming to College a boy should choose his own 
studies they are non-committal ; nor do they prove conclusively the 
value of an elective Freshman year. On the other hand, they do 
support the belief that, as a body, the students of Hai-vard College 
use the elective system with some sense of responsibility and with 
reasonable intelligence. This belief is further supported by what 
the students themselves say in their talks with College officers and 
with each other. Many of the better students plan their work years 
ahead ; and many whose record in study is mediocre show a genuine 
desire to choose their studies well. Some Freshmen are bewildered 
by the variety that is offered to them, and in the awkwardness of a 
first interview with their Advisers may seem worse bewildered than 
they really are; some older students would choose their courses 
earlier if they could get earlier the list of courses to choose from ; 
and some hand-to-mouth persons never know what to choose till they 
hitve chosen it : but these evils would not, so far as I can see, be 
obviated by what is called group system of elective courses. The 
objections to a group system were pointed out by the President in 

{Continued on page 124,) 
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THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sir, — In reports of former years attention has been repeatedly 
called to the long existing need of adequate housing for the depart- 
ments of Engineering, Mining, Geology, and Architecture. The 
numbers attending these departments have long outgrown the limited 
quarters assigned to them. Buildings now under way promise that 
with the beginning of the next academic year sufficient provision 
will be made for the teachers and students in those departments. 
Although these long existing deficiencies are about to be remedied, 
the steadily increasing demand upon the laboratories of the Univer- 
sity has brought about a like difficulty in the case of the department 
of Chemistry. The establishment in Boylston Hall is already insuffi- 
cient to afford places for all the students who seek instruction there. 
It is true that the students of the Lawrence School who are candidates 
for a degree, have, up to the present time, been adequately provided 
for. It is, however, evident that Special students, both those in the 
College and in the School, will soon have to be excluded from the 
elementary courses in Chemistry unless additional room for instruc- 
tion in those courses is found. Inasmuch as many students enrolled 
as Specials resort* to us especially to study Chemistry, and as the 
instruction in that department cannot be obtained in the fitting 
schools, this restriction would be most unfortunate. 

The most notable addition to the resources of the Lawrence School 
is to be found in the programme in Landscape Architecture, which 
was formally announced during the last academic year. The institu- 
tion of systematic work in this programme was due to the presence 
in the University of a number of men who were endeavoring to obtain 
a training in the subject. Although the announcement of the new 
programme was very recently made, eleven students have entered 
upon it, and the classes, including students from the College, numbei 
over fifty persons. 

The efi'ect that*the greater demands for entrance is to have on the 
numbers attending the School is not yet clear, as will be seen by 
the appended tables. There has been a diminution this year in the 
number of students entering by way of the entrance examinations as 
candidates for the degree. This decrease, however, has been over- 
come by the increase in the proportion of Special students who, after 
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a year or more of work, have attained rep:ular standing, and by the 
larger resort to the School of men coming from other institutions. 
Moreover, the decrease in tlie number of regular students has taken 
place in the programme of General Science. The men thus classified, 
in many instances, belong to the College. It is to be expected that 
as the requirements are raised these men will more and more find 
their way to the acad(»mic side of the University. The facts that in 
the College they are exempt from the mathematical requirements of 
the first year in the Scientific School, that they are entirely free to 
elect their studies, and that they may obtain the degree of A.B. on 
the completion of fewer courses, will doubtless direct them to the 
College. This result will not be altogether disadvantageous to the 
School, as it will make the body of students more homogeneous. 

The choice of examination subjects from the optional list indicates 
a disposition on the part of candidates, or of their school masters, 
to select Latin and Greek rather than subjects in Natural Science. 
This is probably due, in pail at least, to the fact that although the 
proportion of students from the public high schools is increasing, 
the larger number still come from schools which are designed to fit 
their pupils for college. It is evident that under the existing scheme 
of entrance requirements it is somewhat easier for schools to prepare 
candidates by training them in Elementary and Advanced Greek and 
Latin, than by training them in Advanced French and German, 
Trigonometry, Shop Work, etc., to the extent which will secure tlie 
required number of " points." Some indirect compensation for this 
difficulty is to be found in the fact that the advanced subjects in 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, etc., not only count for admission, 
but replace courses prescribed in several of the programmes, thus 
diminishing the amount of study required for graduation. 

As will be seen from the appended tables, the proportion of Special 
students to those in regular standing, which has for some years been 
diminishing, has this year been slightly increased. Tiiis trifling 
increment is due to the fact that a number of students have been 
admitted to the group of Specials, who almost attained the number 
of *' points" required in the admission examinations for admission 
to regular standing. The improvement in the quality of the men in 
this group of students is indiciCted by the fact that, in the graduating 
class of 1900, the proportion of those who, entering as Specials, 
succeeded in obtaining regular standing and the degree, was as large 
as the proportion of those who were admitted by examination. The 
statistics of the School also show, that the number of men who enter 
by transferring themselves from other scientific schools and colleges 
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is increasing with some rapidity. In most instances tliese transfers 
are evidently due to a desire for improved opportunities of study, 
but this course appears to be occasionally taken in order to avoid 
the severe entrance examinations. By joining some college or 
scientific school where the entrance tests are less strenuous, or 
where indeed admission may be obtained on school certificates, and 
then successfully completing a year or more of work in such an 
institution, a student may attain this end. He commonly has to 
enter a lower class than that which he leaves, but he may win his 
degree with us in the same length of time as if he had directly entered 
the School. So far the results of this method of entering by transfer 
from other schools have been satisfactory. The average quality of 
the men thus entering has been excellent. 

By comparing the records of registrations of this and former years, 
it will be seen that some diminution in the number of those attending 
the programme in General Science has taken place. The total num- 
ber contimies to show an increase, though it is this year but slight. 
In 1809-1900 the gain was 80. In the present academic year it will 
not exceed 20. At tii-st sight this reduction in the rate of increase 
would seem to be due to the added requirements for entrance. A 
further examination of the tables will show that during the last 
decade, though each year has shown a* gain in numbers, the rate of 
growth has been extremely irregular. Alternations of like kind are 
observable in other schools of this University and elsewhere ; I have 
endeavored to ascertain their cause, but without success. It is, 
however, evident that the variations are not due to sudden acces- 
sions from particular schools or those of any one part of the country ; 
nor is it to be explained by variations in the extent to which the 
School has been brought to the attention of the public. 

The discipline of the School has been easily maintained, with 
relatively little use of serious penalties. A student was suspended 
for handing in work which was not entirely his own. 54 have been 
placed on probation for inadequate performance of duty, and 89, 
including those placed on probation, were not promoted because of 
entrance conditions that had not been cleared away, or because the 
record of the year's work was unsatisfactory. 22 Special students 
were denied readmission . or were required to attain regular standing 
by passing the entrance examinations. 

The most satisfactory feature in the condition of the School is the 
noteworthy al)sence of need of discipline because of any kind of vice. 
At present the only considerable difficulty in the administration of 
the School, l>eyond that of forcing a certain small proportion of its 
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students to do their duty by their tasks, arises from a somewhat 
common disposition to exaggerate the importance of slight illness, 
and to refrain from work, when, under like conditions, in actual life 
they would not do so. This evil is probably in some measure due to 
the great amount of medical care to which well-to-do people in this 
day are subjected, and to the disposition of physicians to be cautious 
in treating maladies which appear at first sight to be unimportant. 
The good efifects of this system are to be found in a remarkable 
exemption from cases of serious maladies ; the evil, in excessive 
attention to trifling indispositions. As we may in a measure trust 
to the demands of business life to clear away any excessive disposi- 
tion to over caution in matters of health, the advantages of this 
system clearly outweigh its evils. 

All cases of illness among the students of the School are now 
promptly reported to the Medical Adviser, who, if they appear to 
require treatment, sees that they are cared for by a physician selected 
by the patient, or designated by his parents or guardian. When the 
sufferer is not lodged at home he is visited by the Dean of the School. 
The long existing troubles arising from the difficulty of properly 
caring for the sick in College dormitories or private lodgings are 
about to be cleared away through the provision of an infirmary with 
a diet kitchen, which will provide suitable food when a patient is not 
so ill that he should be taken from his room. The classification of 
cases into those of some gravity which should go to the hospital, and 
those of little importance, which will be brought about by the use of 
the infirmary, is likely to diminish the evil of signing off on the part 
of men who are but slightly unwell and who should be about their 
tasks. It should be said that the above noted valetudinarian habit 
does not affect more than about one- twentieth of the members of the 
School. It evidently does not develop with us, but is inculcated in 
the homes whence the youths come. In most instances it disappears 
during the first year or two of residence in the University. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

Number of iBoa-iofM 1000-01 

years in attendance. law-iwu. ^ ^^^ ^fi. 

One 43 53 

Two . 22 14 

Three 10 10 

Foot 4 6 

Five 1 

Totals 80* 82 

* This does not agree with tlie L. S. S. catalogue because of different dates of counting. 
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REGISTRATION BY CLASSES IN L. 8. S. CATALOGUE. 

Cl.«. 18W^1900. u>^^». 

Fourth-Year 60 69 

Thiid-Year 78 65 

Second-Year 107 186 

First-Year 177 155 

Specials 78 82 

Totals 495 507 

In 18fW there was, also, one Fifth- Year student. 

REGISTRATION FOR ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS. 

Year. PrelinUnarj. FinaL TotaL 

1899 89 246 885 

1900 104 275 879 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMMES. 

Programme. 1809-1900. JS2^«. 

Civil Engineering 58 62 

Mechanical Engineering 62 64 

Electrical Engineering 42 42 

Mining and Metallurgy 82 42 

Architecture 85 26 

Landscape Architectore 1 11 

Chemistry 18 21 

Qeology 4 6 

Biology 5 10 

Anatomy, etc 89 81 

Teachers of Science 17 22 

General Science 188 170 

Totals 496 507 



N. S. SUALER, Dean. 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sir, — As Dean of the Graduate School I have the honor to 
present my report ai)on the School for the academic year 1899—1900. 

The members of the Administrative Board for the year were 
Professors Toy, Jackson, Davis, Byerly, Warren, B. O. Peirce, 
von Jagemann, Hart, Kittredge, and Milnsterberg, and the Dean of 
tha School. The new members were Professors Toy and Warren, 
replacing Professors White and Wolff, who were absent from the 
University on leave. Pi-ofessor Kittredge continues to be Secretary 
of the Board. 

The Board held eleven meetings, on an average twice a month, 
with the exception of the winter months, in which but one meeting 
was held each month. The ordinary routine business of the Board 
was the admission of students to the School and to candidacy for 
the higher degrees, action on programmes of courses offered by 
students for the degree of Master of Arts, and consideration of 
various petitions and inquiries ; one case of discipline came before 
the Board in the course of the year, the first within five years. The 
action of the Board ou two matters of a more general nature, with 
the recommendations to the Faculty, are given on a later page. 

Much information about the membership and character of the 
School may be given in tabular form. As these Tables for the most 
part explain themselves, my remarks upon them will be brief. 

I. Number and classification of stadents (resident and non-resident; sto* 
dents doing full or partial work ; fields of stady ; length of connection 
with the School ; holders of Bachelor's and of the higher degprees) : 
1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-1900. 
II. Colleges and Universities represented, with Degrees held : 1899-1900. 

III. Colleges and Universities represented by four or more graduates in the 

School: 1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-1900, 1900-01. 

IV. Migration of Graduate Students. 

v. Burthplaces of Graduate Students : 1896-97,1897-98,1898-99,1899-1900. 
VI. Residences of Graduate Students : 1899-1900. 
VII. Recommendations for Degrees in 1898, 1899, 1900. 
VIII. Divisions and Departments in which recommendations for the Higher 
Degrees were made in 1900. 
IX. Age of Graduate Students recommended for the Degrees of Master of 

Arts and Doctor of Philosophy : 1900. 
X. Age of Doctors of Philosophy created in 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. 
XI. Fellowships and Scholarships : numbers and classification of applicants 
and appointees in 1898-99, 1899-1900, 1900-01. 
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STUDENTS. 

The namber of stadents registered in the Schools for 1899-1900 
was three hundred and forty-one. This does not include a few 
persons who were in the School for a period of less than six weeks 
at the opening of the year. 

Table I. — Nuhbbb and Classification op Students. 

1807-OS. laOS-M. 189»-1900. 

Resident Stadents doing fall work in the School 

for the whole academic year 171 218 227 

Resident Stadents not doing fall work or not work- 
ing for the whole year as resident stadents ... 107 103 99 

278 821 — 326 

Non-Resident Stadents holding fellowships .... 15 12 13 

Non-Resident Stadents not holding feUowships . . .8 2 

— 16 — 16 — 16 
Stadents whose studies chiefly lay in * 

I. Semitic Languages and History 2 3 

II. Ancient Lang^iages (Classics and Sanskrit) 39 47 56 
ni. Modem Languages (incloding Comparative 

Literatnre) 71 80 88 

IV. History and Political Science 43 54 64 

v. Philosophy (including Education) 46 52 48 

VI. Fine Arts (including Architecture) .... 1 4 4 

VII. Music 1 1 1 

VIII. Mathematics 14 19 12 

IX. Engineering 4 4 

X. Physics 16 15 10 

XI. Chemistry 17 19 17 

XII. Biology 22 25 21 

JCIII. Geology 9 9 10 

-3CIV. American Archaeology and Ethnology ... 4 1 8 

TJnclaMed Stadents 5 7 19 

— 298 — 836 — 341 

TFint-year Students 149 186 181 

Second-year StudenU 78 72 86 

Third-year Students 48 44 88 

Tourth-year Students 21 20 24 

Students in a fifth or later year 7 14 18 

— 298 — 336 — 341 
A.B.*8 and S.B.'s of Harrard University and of no 

other institation 90 118 101 

A.B.*8 and S.B.'s (and holders of similar degrees) 

of other institutions and also of Harvard Uni- 
versity 41 84 38 

Students not holding the Harvard degree of A.B. 

otS.B 162 184 207 

293 386 841 

Students holding the Harvard degree of A.M., 

8.M., Ph.D., or 8.D 96 102 108 

Students holding the Harvard degree of A.B. or 

S.B., hut not of A.M., S.M., Ph.D., or 8.D. . . 80 97 84 
Stadents holding no Harvard degree in Arts, Plii- 

losophy, or Science 117 187 149 

298 886 841 

* For detailed tUtlttlcs m to the namber of Grftdiiaee Studenti enrolled in Hie varloat oonriet 
«f imtmctloa offered by the Fftcolty of Arts and Sciences, see the Report of the Dean, pp. (KM6. 
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Admission to the Graduate School is ordinarily granted to holders 
of the Bachelor's degree of good colleges and to a few other persons 
of maturity. Recent graduates of colleges, where the course of 
study would not secure admission at least to the Senior Class of 
Harvard College, with or without conditions, and men from unknown 
colleges are commonly not admitted to the Graduate School, but are 
expected to seek admission as Undergraduates or as Special Students 
in Harvard College ; if their record hei*e Justifies it they are some- 
times transferred to the School in the course of the year. The 
Administrative Board accepts in all such cases the ruling of the 
Faculty's Committee on Admission from other Colleges. Seniors on 
leave of absence from Harvard College who have completed or nearly 
completed their work for the Bachelor's degree have been admitted 
to the School, but it is the policy of the Board hereafter to deny such 
applications. It is also the policy of the Board to advise candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, especially if they are recently 
graduated, to seek admission to the Senior Class. The colleges and 
universities that were represented in the School in 1899—1900 are 
given in Tables II and III. 

The foregoing Table (Table I) exhibits the usual classification of 
the students of the School, and is given for convenience of compari- 
son for the three successive academic years 1897-98, 1898-99, 
1899-1900. 

Of the Resident Students two hundred and ninety-eight were in 
attendance throughout the whole year. Of this number two hundred 
and twenty-seven, including all holders of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships, were engaged in what is defined as a complete year of work 
(four courses of advanced grade or their equivalent) or were doing 
a lai^er amount of work. Seventy-one of the number in residence 
throughout the year were doing partial work, which ranged from 
a half-course to three courses. Careful scrutiny was exercised 
over students who undertook one course or less. Several of the 
students who were doing partial work, as will be explained in a 
later paragraph, were engaged in teaching or in other professional 
occupations in Cambridge or vicinity, and were thus devoting only 
part of their time to study in the Graduate School. Some of them 
had no intention of becoming candidates for a degree. Others hoped 
to obtain one of the higher degrees at a subsequent time upon 
completing an approved programme of studies. Of the remaining 
twenty-eight Resident Students, eleven entered after November 1, 
1899, two were enrolled in the second third only, and fifteen with* 
drew before the close of the year. 
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The conetant increase in the number and proportion of students 
doing full work for the whole year is a gratifying phenomenon. It 
is these men mainly that give the School its character and reputation. 

The class of Non-Resident Students included all holders of travel- 
ling fellowships and other fellowships held by students away from 
Cambridge, and only two other persons, one of whom was registered 
for but half a year. The privilege of non-resident membership in 
the School is carefully guarded. It is reserved for men who have 
already been in residence at the University for a suitable time and 
are engaged in research. The work of Non-Resident Students, 
whether holders of fellowships or not, is carried on under the super- 
vision of the Departmental committees under which the students are 
working. 

The second division of Table I indicates in general the several 
fields of learning and science in which the work of the students 
chiefly lay. Classification here is difficult, since in the case of many 
students the work of each lies in more than one Department, a 
fact that cannot be noted in this Table. For example, no special 
note can here be made of the large number of students of Educa- 
tion and Teaching, since many of these men are classified in some 
other Department, their work in Education constituting but a frac- 
tion of the instruction they receive. Detailed information about the 
choice of studies of Graduate Students in the several departments 
may be obtained by examining the statistics given in the report of 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The steady and 
almost uniform attraction which several of the great departments of 
learning exercise upon advanced students is apparent from the Table. 
In 1899-1900 the subjects, arranged according to the number of 
students that pursued them, were : — 

Modem Langaages, * Mathematics, 

ClaMics and Sanskrit, Physics, 

History and Political Science, f Fine Arts, 

Philosophy, I Engineering, 

Natural History (Biology and Geology) , American Archaeology and Ethnology, 

Chemistry, Music. 

It may be noted that Classics and Sanskrit rose to the second 
place from the fourth place which they had occupied in the previous 
year; Mathematics dropped a place. With these exceptions, the 
first eight subjects on the list are in the order that they have 
occapied in each successive year since 1894. Of the students thus 
classified, on an average four-tenths in each Department received 
either the degree of Master of Arts or that of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Commencement. 
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For more than half a dozen years, then, three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the School have been students of the languages, modem and 
ancient, and of the historical and philosophical sciences, as against 
one- fourth who have been students of the mathematical, physical, and 
natural sciences. 

An inspection of the next di\ision of the Table shows that the 
proportion of students remaining in the School for the second year 
has slightly increased, while that of students remaining for the third 
or later years has not appreciably varied. As in the past, about 
one-half the members of the School have been in the School but one 
year. Somewhat more than half of these received the degree of 
Master of Arts at the close of the year. About one-fourth have 
been in the School for two years only, while nearly one-fifth have 
been in it for three or more years. The proportion of men, however^ 
who proceed to the higher degrees is distinctly upon an increase. 
It should be borne in mind, further, as will appear in a later para- 
graph, that for many of the first-year students in the School — those 
that have pursued Graduate studies elsewhere — the year is in reality 
a second or third year of Graduate study. 

The fom*th division of Table I shows in general the extent to 
which the School draws its members from Harvard, as contrasted 
with other institutions. (For detailed information on this point 
Tables II, III, and IV should be consulted.) About fifty-seven per 
cent, of the students of the School hold a degree from Harvard 
University, and a few less than half of these hold only tJie Harvard 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. About sixty-one per cent, of the mem- 
bers of the School do not hold the first degree in arts from Harvard* 
While the School has increased in numbers, there has been a slight 
diminution in the proportion of holders. of Harvard degrees;* hence 
the increase in the School has been entirely from graduates of other 
colleges. 

Tables II-VI supplement each other and show in detail the extent 
to which different higher institutions and different parts of the 
country are represented in the Graduate School. In Table II are 
given the various colleges and universities and the professional and 
technical schools whose graduates were members of the School in 

* With Gndaatc Students, howerer, might justly be reckoned a namber of 
members of the Senior Class in Hanrard College who, haying completed the 
requirements for the Bachelor's degree in three years, are carrying on in their 
Senior year studies approred for the Master's degree (see below, page 144). 
In 1899-1900 there were eighteen such students, and their number is constantly 
on the increase. 
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1899-1900, together with the degrees these persons held and the 
number of different persons from each institution. 

These tables show that Harvard University continues to draw its 
Graduate Students from the whole country without distinction, and, 
to a slight extent, from foreign countries. The increase in the 
number of Canadian students in the School, which was noted in my 
last Report, continues. 

The most common degree held by members of the School was that 
of Bachelor of Arts, — next, that of Master of Arts. Of the three 
hundred and sixty-three Bachelor degrees in the School, three han- 
dred and three were Bachelor of Arts and thirty-seven Bachelor of 
Science. As compared with previous years, the proportion of Bache- 
lors of Science, as against Bachelors of Arts, is slightly increasing. 
There were one hundred and sixty-seven Masters of Arts, thirteen 
Masters of Science, and eight Doctors of Philosophy in the School 
in 1899-1900, as against one hundred and fifty-six Masters of Arts, 
fli^ Masters of Science, and eight Doctors of Philosophy in 1898-99. 

Table III shows, among other things, that the number of colleges 
that send each a considerable group of students to the Graduate 
School is remarkably constant. Leaving Harvard Graduates out of the 
enumeration, it appears that in 1896-97 there were fourteen colleges 
represented in the School by four or more graduates ; in 1897-98 there 
were eighteen; in 1898-99, fifteen; in 1899-1900, twenty-four; in 
the current year (1900-01), November, there are twenty-one. 

The colleges and universities that have been steadiest in the supply 
of Graduate Students for the past four years, each sending four or 
more students every year, are : Amherst, Brown, California, Kansas, 
Leland Stanford Jr., Northwestern, Toronto, and Yale. 

In my last Report I suggested that the constant relation which 
exists between the Graduate School and many of the leading collies 
would gain greater stability by the establishment, for students of 
these colleges, of fellowships and scholarships, to be held at this 
University. Such foundations in fact now exist, in the Scholarships 
of the Harvard Clubs of San Francisco, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
which are awarded to competent graduates of local colleges who 
enter the Graduate School, and in 1899-1900 six other persons, 
holders of travelling fellowships, were registered as students in the 
Graduate School; two of them received at the close of the year 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. These scholars came from 
Amherst, Dalhousie, Edinburgh, Hamilton, Toronto, and from France, 
the last being under appointment of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
Such foundations serve a double purpose : they foster the ambition 
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for higher work at the colleges or in the commanitieB from which the 
beneficiaries come, and they promote the relation of friendliness and 
cooperation between Harvard and the contributing colleges. 

A considerable number of the Resident Students in the Graduate 
School have pursued Graduate studies at other American colleges 
and universities and at foreign universities. For such work they 
may or may not hold degrees. Many of these men become candi- 
dates for the Doctor's degree at this University, and Graduate 
studies pursued at another university are accepted, if properly 
attested and otherwise satisfactory to the respective Divisions of 
the Faculty, in partial fulfilment of the requirement of at least two 
years of Graduate study for the degree (one of these being, accord- 
ing to the statute, spent in residence at this University) . 

In 1899-1900, one hundred and eight of the members of the 
School, or nearly one-third, had carried on Graduate studies else- 
where. In 1898-99, of the new men in the School, fifty had been 
Graduate Students of this class; in 1899-1900 fifty-nine had been. 
And the number of persons in the School who have elsewhere carried 
on Graduate studies is constantly upon the increase. 

This phenomenon is an encouraging one. It means greater mata- 
rity for advanced work here, and is a sign that liberal studies in their 
higher lines are cultivated more widely and deeply throughout the 
country. Incidentally, the migration of Graduate Students tends to 
spread that knowledge of the conditions of the higher education and 
the facilities for it that most securely brings about its extension and 
permanence. 

The colleges and universities at which three or more men in the 
Graduate School in 1899-1900 had pursued Graduate studies are 
given in Table IV. 

Table IV. — Migration of Gradoate Students. 

Chicago, 7, Oberlin, 4, 

Leipsic, 6, PennBylvania, 4, 

Johns Hopkins, 5, American School at Athens, 8, 

California, 5, Paris, 8, 

Berlin, 4, Toronto, 3, 

Heidelberg, 4, Texas, 3, 

Cornell, 4, Yale, 3. 

Brown, 4, 

Besides these, other anirenilties or colleges at each of which one or two memhers of the School 
had porsned Gradnste stadies are : Amherst, Boston Uuirers ty. Clark, Colorado, Colainbia» 
Colambian, Dalhousie, Dearer, Dickinson, Uarerford, Illinois, K«iuaaK, Lafajette, Lawrence, 
XcMaster, Miami, Michigan, Middlebary, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebranka, New Yoric, 
Northwestern, Ohio Sute, Ohio Weslejaa, Princeton, Rochester, Lilan i Stanlbrd Jr., T fts, 
TnUne, Ylrghiia, Wanhington, Western Reserre, Williams, Wisconsin; and the following 
fcreign vnhrersities : Bonn, Sdinborgh, Freiburg, Jena, London, Madras, Oxford, Strasbuig, 
Wttrsbnrg, Zurich. 
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The fields of study of these migratiiig students were — for subjects 
In which there were six or more — as follows : — 

Philosophy, 20, Modem Langoagei, 11, 

English Literature, 16, Political Science, 7, 

History, 15, Natural History, 7, 

Classics, 14, Mathematics, 6. 

These numbers are too small to base generalizations upon. If 
the numbers were larger it might be safe to infer that the subjects 
in which there are most migrants to this University are the ones in 
which in the judgment of the community the most attractive advanced 
Instruction is here provided. 

A group of Graduate Students that might properly be classified 
with that of the migrants is that of teachers who are in the School 
apon leave of absence fi-om their respective colleges or schools, and 
who expect to return to the positions they have left. They are men 
who, for the most part, have attained distinction and success in their 
profession, and they come to the University for a year or two of 
advanced study in their special department, the better to fit them- 
selves for their life work. In 1899-1900 seventeen colleges were 
represented in the School by as many men, members of their Fac- 
ulties on leave of absence, and nine preparatory schools or other 
institutions of like grade were similarly represented. 

This enumeration of course does not include a large number of 
men in the School doing partial work who are actively engaged in 
the pursuit of their profession in and near Boston, chiefly clei^gymen 
and teachers in colleges and preparatory schools. In 1899-1900 
there were five ordained clergymen in charge of parishes (Baptist, 
Catholic, Congregational, Episcopalian, Methodist), besides a Hebrew 
rabbi, who were enrolled in the School, and seven teachers in four 
neighboring colleges or professional schools, together with eleven 
teachers in neighboring schools, public or endowed. 

In the same category with these might be included a considerable 
number of the young men who, being members of the Graduate 
School, serve the University as instructors, teaching feUows and 
assistants. In 1899-1900 there were sixty-three such. 

All these men — especially the teachers on leave of absence (with 
whom might be groui>ed many other teachers of established reputa- 
tion studying in the School, though not technically on leave of 
absence), the teachers in actual service and the more advanced 
students who may or may not have studied at other universities — 
give the School a peculiar character wherein it differs essentially 
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from the Professional Schools in which nearly every student is learn- 
ing the radiments of his profession. They give the School the 
character of an academy of arts and sciences, the membership of 
which is made up of experts, whose aim in life is the advancement 
of learning not only by the diffusion of education, but by the devel- 
opment of research. 

Table V. — Bibthplaces of Graduate Students. 

18M-07. 1897-M. 18M-M. 18W-1M0. 

Stadents born in the New England States ... 141 121 143 122 
StodentB bom in other Northern States east of 

the Mississippi River 86 89 106 119 

Students born in Southern States east of the 

Mississippi River 18 19 15 17 

Stodents bom in States west of the Mississippi 

Biver 25 26 80 84 

Students bom in the Dominion of Canada . . . 17 18 25 23 

Students bom in other foreign countries ... 24 20 17 26 

Total number of students 806 293 386 841 

Table VI. — Residences op Graduate Students: 1899-1900. 

New England States 154 

Northern States cast of the Mississippi River 94 

Southern States east of the Mississippi River 22 

States west of the Mississippi River 45 

Canada 19 

Foreign countri^H 7 

These Tables (V% VI) show that of the students in the School in 
1899-1900, abont thirty-six per cent, were of New £ngland birth, as 
against forty-two per cent, in 1898-99, and that the proportion of 
those bom in other northern states and in states west of the Missis- 
sippi and in foreign countries is growing. On the other hand, over 
forty-five per cent, claim residence in the New England states. A 
comparison of the Table of birthplaces with that of residences 
appears to prove that a considerable number of students born out 
of New England! have immigrated into it. In general, Table VI 
shows that nearly one-half of the students reside in New England, 
aboat one-f oui*th come from northern states east of the Mississippi, 
less than one-eighth from the states west of the Mississippi, and 
about one-sixteenth from the South. 
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DEGREES. 

One hundred and seventy persons were recommended* for the 
higher degrees at Ck>mmeneement, 1900. 

The details are found in the following Table (VII), which gives^ 
in the fii*st and second parts, the number of students in the Graduate 
School recommended by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for any 
degree, and the number of other students recommended for the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the three 
years 1898, 1899, and 1900. In the third part of the Table, aU 
persons recommended for the higher degrees (A.M., S.M., Ph.D., 
and S.D.) are classified with reference to their previous graduation 
as Bachelors of Arts or of Science. 

Table VII. — Recommendations for Dborkbs in 1898, 1899, 1900. 



1809. IMO. 

Gnidaate students recommended for A.B 18 8 10 

Oradoate students recommended for A.M 91 97 106 

Gradoate students recommended for S.M 5 6 I 

Graduate students recommended for Ph.D. ... 25 21 35 

Graduate students reconunended for S.D 139 1 133 1 158 

College Seniors recommended for A.M 2 

College Seniors of a preceding year, recommended 

for A.M. on work done in senior year 9 IC 19 

College Seniors of a preceding year, recommended 

for S.M. on work done in senior year 1 

Professional students recommended for A.M. on 

special courses of study 7 8 7 

Professional students recommended for Ph.D. on 

special courses of study 1 17 2 28 27 

Total of the above list 156 161 180 

Deduct Graduate students recommended for A.B. 18 8 10 

Total number recommended for A.M., S.M., Ph.D., 
and S.D 138 153 170 

Harvard Bachelors of Arts or Science, not pre- 
viously graduated elsewhere 42 65 62 

Harvard Bachelors of Arts or Science, previously 
graduate<l elsewhere 21 20 22 

Students not Harvard Bachelors of Arts or Science 75 188 68 153 86 170 



* The number of persons recommended each year, and that of the men who 
actually receive the degree, as published in the Annual Catalogue, do not always 
agree. Usually a few of the candidates recommended do not receive the degree 
at once. The degree is in these cases ordinarily conferred in a later year, 
^^as of" the year in which the recommendation was made. 
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Two remarks may be made upon this Table. The number of 
college Seniors who receive the degree of Master of Arts for work 
done in their Senior year in excess of the requirement for the Bache- 
lor's degree is rapidly increasing. (In 1897 there were six ; in 1898, 
nine ; in 1899, sixteen ; in 1900, nineteen.) These men have in reality 
usnally completed the course of study for the Bachelor's degree in 
three years, but they prefer to receive the Bachelor's degree not at 
the close of the third year, but at that of the fourth year with their 
** class." The Master's degree is conferred at the end of the fifth 
year. It is a question whether these men ought not to be cata- 
logued in such a way as to indicate their peculiar relation both to 
the Bachelor's degree and to the Master's degree. 

In the second remark upon the Table attention may be called to 
the increase in the numbers of non-Har\'ard men (that is, men who 
do not hold the Harvard Bachelor's degree) who are promoted to the 
higher degrees. In 1899-1900 about fifty-one per cent, of the men 
recommended for A.M., S.M., Ph.D., and S.D. held no first degree 
from Harvard ; in 1898-99 the proportion was forty-four per cent. 

The next Table (VIII) indicates the departments or fields of 
study in which lay the chief work of the candidates for the degrees 
of Master of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Science. 

Table VIII. — Divisions and Departments in which recommen- 
dations FOR the Higher Degrees were made in 1900. 



-DBORBK8.- 



DineioN. DxPABniKNT. a.m. s.m. pr.d. ild. 

I. Semitic Languages and History 

II. Ancient Languages : 

Indo-Iranian Languages 

The Classics (Greek, Latin) ... 21 . . 7 

Total in Ancient Languages . . — 21 — .. — 7 — .. 

III. Modem Languages : 

English 13 . . 6 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 4 1 
French, and other Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures .... 8 

In more than one Department 9 

Total in Modem Languages . — 30 — . . — 7 — . . 

lY. History and Political Science : 

History and GoTemment 16 2 

Political Economy 4 8 

Total in Hist, and Political Sd. — 20 — . . — 6 — - . . 
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DnrinoN. DaPAvmsirr. a.ii. s.x. hld. uk 

V. Fhilofophy 25 . . 8 

[Edacation 4] 

VI. Fine Arte 1 

VII. Music. 

VIII. MathematicH 6 

IX. Engineering 1 

X. Physics . . . . 4 

XI. Chemistry 4 8 

XII. Biology: 

Botany 3 1 

Zoology 3 

Total in Biology _3— .. — 4— .. 

XIII. Geology : 

Geology and Geography 3 2 1 

Mineralogy and Petrography 

Total in Geology _3 — 2— .. — 1 

XIV. American Archaeology and Ethnology . . I 2 
In more than one Division 10 

Professional Studento : 

Divinity School 4 

Law School f) 

Medical School 

Total 132 2 i\:> 1 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred apon the 
thirty-five persons named below. With each name are given the 
special field in which the degree was taken, the candidate's academic 
history, and his present occupation. 

Philology. Walter Hamilton Gillespie. 

^ ^ ClasMcal Philology. ~ A B. ( Univ. of Torom- 

Campbell Bonner. to. Ont.) 1894, a.m. 1896. — Ret. Gr. Send.. 

ClMsical Philology.— A.B. ( VanderbiUUniv., 1806-96 and 1897-99. 

7V»n.)1896, A.M. (»6i<f.) 1897, A.M. 1898.— Teacher of Greek and Latin, UniTenitr 

Bcs. Or. Stud., 1897-1900. School, Clereland, O. 
Now ntudvinjer Clansical Philology in Berlin, 

as IIard[« FeUow. Edmund Robert Otto von Mach. 

Carroll Neid£ Brown. Clawical Archaeolog]r.— aa. e»m l^itdt 

ClassicalPhllology.— A.B.«iimma cum tou4« ^^\t^'J^^^''~°^' ^^' Stud., 1896-9T 

1891,A.M. 1891.— Res. Gr. Stud., 1891-92 t *?° 1? « ^, , , . .. , «r „ 

and 1893-96 Instructor in Classical Archaeolo|nr, Welles* 

Teacher of Latin, in the AsheviUe School, *«y CoUege, and at thU UniTersItj. 
Asherille, N. C. 

Olanvillb Trrrki l. 

1896, A.M. 1897. -Non- Res. Stud., 1896^98 ; gj^ j.^ 1897-1900. 

Res. Gr. Stud., 1898-1900. Professor of Greek, Georgetown CoQege, 

Teacher of Classics at 8t. Mark's School, Georiretown, Ky. v^«»^ t 

Southborough, Mans. " '' 

Oeorob Conterse Fiske. Albert Emerson Benson. 

Classical Philology.- a.b. tumma cum taude EngU«h Philology. ~ a.b. 1898, a.m. 1896. ~ 

1804, A.M. 1897. —Res. Gr. Stud., 1896-1900. Ifos. Gr. Stud. , 18M-97. 

Teacher of Latin in Phillips Academy, An- Teacher of English, St. Mark's School, 

dorer, Man. Southborough, Mass. 
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William Dinsmore Briogs. 
English PhUoIonr. — a.b. {Inland Stafford 
Jr. Unir., Cat) 1806, a.m. 1890. — Res. Or. 
8tad.. l8f«-liM)0. 
Instructor in Enfflish, Unirertity of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Yt. 

Arthur Charles Lewis Brown. 
English Philology. — A.B. {ffobart Coll., 

j¥. Y.) 1893, A.B. magna cum laude 1804, 

A.X. 1895. — Res. Or. Stad., 1804-00 and 

1898-19U0. 
Now studying Comparatire Literature, in 

Germany, as Rogers Fellow. 

Horace Ainsworth Eaton. 
Enfrlish Pbilolcwy. — a.b. magna cum lauds 
1893, A.M. 1807.— Res. Or. Stad., 1806-1000. 
Now studying Comparatire Literature in 
Italy. 

.John Ash by Lester. 

English Philology. — A.B. {/faver/ord CoU.t 
fa.) 1896, A.M. iibid.) 1807, AJI. 1898.— 
Res. Or. 8tud., 1897-1000. 
Teacher of English, The Hill School, Potts, 
town, Penn. 

Tred Monroe Tisdbl. 

English Philologr. — a.b. (Iforthieettem 
Univ., nt.) 1801, A.M. ( Univ. of Wisconsin) 

1803, A.M. 1804 Res. Or. Stud., 1808-06 

and 1898-1900. 

Professor of English, Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

•John Firman Coar. 

Germanic Philology. — a.m. 1807. — Res. 6r. 

Stud., 1806-1900. 
In.«tructor in German at this Unirersity. 



Philosophy. 

<3EOR<iE John Blewett. 

Ethics. — A.B. ( Unit, of Toronto, OnL) 1807. 

— Res. Gr. Stud., 1H09-1<00. 
Now studying Ethics and Jurisprudence at 

Oxford, England, as Henry Bromfleld 

Rogers Memorial Fellow. 

Edwin Lee Norton. 
Aesthetics and Ethics.— a.b. {.Amhent Coll.) 

1803, A.M. 1807.— Res. Or. Stud., 189»-08 

and 1800-1000. 
Now studying Philosophy at Clark Unirer- 

sity, Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Hbnrt Rieber. 
Psychology. — A.B. iUniv. of Oalifomia) 

188S, A.M. 1800. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1808- 

1000. 
Now Assistant in Philosophy and student of 

Philoeopby at this Unirerxity. 



History. 

Sidney Bradshaw Fay. 
History of Prussia. — a.b. magna cum lauds 

1806, A.M 1807. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1896-06; 

Non-Res. Stud., 180»-1000. 
Austin Teaching Fellow In History at this 

UniTersity. 

Carl Russell Fish. 
American History from 1776 to 1861. — a.b. 
iRrawn Univ.* »,/.) 1807, a.m. 1808. — Res. 
Or. Stud., 1897-1000. 
loabmctor in American History, University 
«f Wtocoofin, Madison, Wis. 



Political Science. 

Abram Piatt Andrew. Jr. 
The Theory of Money. — a.b. (Princston 

Univ., N.J.) 1803, AJI. 1806. — Res. Or. 

Stud., 1808-07; Non.Res. Stud., 1807-^8. 
Instructor in Economics at this Unirersity. 

William Bennett Munro. 

The Institutions of the Old Regime in Cana- 
da. —a.m. {Queen*s Univ., Ont.) 1806, 
LL.B. iibid.) 1807, A.M. 1800. — Res. Or. 
Stud., 1898-1000. 

Now studying History and Political Science 
at the iTniTersity of Berlin, as Parker 
Fellow. 

Subharama Swaxinadhan. 

Philosophy of Law. — a.b. ( Univ. «/ Madras, 
India) 1892, a.m. {ibid.) 1896, LL.B. {Univ, 
i:^ Edinburgh, ScoUand) 1808,B.ta (iMd.) 
1809, Barrister-at.Law {ffonorabls Soeietg 
qf€fray*s Inn, London, MDngland) 1800. — 
Res. iit. Stud., 1800-1000. 

Supposed to be teaching In India. 

Physics. 

Harrison Hitchcock Brown. 
ElertricitT. — a.b. (Amherst Coll,) 1880, a.m. 

1806. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1804-1000. 
Instructor in Mathematics at this Unirersity. 

Theodore Lyman. 
Light. — A.B. cum lauds 1807, a.m. 1800. — 

Res. Gr. Stud., 1807-1000. 
Assistant in Physics at this Uniyersity. 

William Edward McElfresh. 
Tlierroo-Electricity. — A.B. (flUnois Coll.) 

1888, A.B. 1806, A.M. 1806. —Res. Or. Stud., 

1893-1900. 
Assistant in Physics at this University. 

George Washington Pierce. 
The Electro-Magnetic Theory of Light. — 

S.B. (Univ. 0/ Texas) 1893, a.m. {ibid.) 

1804, A.M. 1800. — Res. Gr. Stud., Feb. 

1808-1000. 
Now studying Physics at the Unirersity of 

Leipsic, as John Tyndall Scholar. 

Chemistry. 

Waldemar Koch. 
Organic Chemistry. — s.B. magna cum lauds 

1808. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1808-1900. 
Assistant in Chemistry in the Medical School 

of this Unirersity. 

Harry George Parker. 

Inorganic Chemistry. — a.b. ( William JswsU 
Coll., Mo.) 1802, A.M. {ibid.) 1803. — Res. 
Gr. Stud., 1804-06. 

Professor of Chemistry, William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty, Mo. 

Alvin Sawyer Wheeler. 
Organic Chemistry. — a.b. (Bsloit Coll., 
WU.) 1800, A.M. 1807. — Res. Gr. Stud.. 
1806-1000. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Unirersity 
of North Carolina, Chapel mU, N. C. 

Biology. 

George Thomas Moore. 
Botany.— A.B. (Wabash Coll., Ind,) 1804, 

A.B. 1806, A.M. 1896. — Res. Gr. Stad., 

1804-J06. 
Instructor in Botany, Dartmouth College, 

Hanorer, N. H 
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American Archaeology and StlinolOQr. 

ROLAITD BURRAOE DlXON. 
Amcricfui Ethnology. — a.b. cum laude 1887, 

A.M. IBM. — Ret. dr. Stud., 1897-190). 
AMistant in Anthropology mt this Unirersity. 

John Rbbd S wanton. 
American Ethnologr. — A.B. majma cum 
laud€ 1806, A.M. 1897. — Re«. Ur. Stud., 

JIOVv**Vcf. 

AstiKtant in the Bareaa of Ethnologr, Smith- 
■onian Institution, Washington, D. C. 



Charles William Prentiss. 
Zodlogy. — A.B. {MiddUburyCoU., Vt.) 1806, 

A.X. {ibid,) 1897, A.M. 1898. — Res. Or. 

Stud., 1897-1900. 
Instructor in Anatomy in the Veterinary 

School of this Unirersity. 

Herbert Wilbur Rand. 
ZodloKy. — A.B. {AlUghtny Coll., Pa.) 1892, 

O.B. (ibid.) 18U3, A.B. 1897, A.M. 1898.— 

Res. Gr. Stud.. 1896-1900. 
Instructor in Zoology at this UniTcrsity. 

Stephen Hioos Williams. 

Zoology. — A.B. ( Oberlin Coll., O.) 1892, a.m. 
(IMd,) 1893, A.M. 1808. — Res. Gr. Stud., 
1896-1900. 

Professor of Biology, Miami UniTersity, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

The degree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon one 
candidate : — 

Geology. 

AMADErs William Grabau. 

Geology and Paleontology. — s.B. ( Jfost. 
ItuL of 7>cAno/oi^) 1896, s.M. 1898.— 
Res. Or. Stud., 1897-Feb. 1900; Non-Res. 
Stud., Feb.-Jnne, 1900. 

Assistant Professor of Geology, in the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

In no preceding year has so large a number of Doctors of Philos- 
ophy been created at this University as in 1900. 

Of these thirty-five Doctors of Philosophy, twenty-seven — or 
nearly three-f oniths of the whole number — are now actively engaged 
in the pursuit of their profession, and may be regarded as having 
completed their preliminary professional studies. Except one, who 
is an assistant in a scientific institution of the United States Govem- 
ment, all are teachers either in colleges or in universities (three are 
professors, sixteen are instructors or assistants) or in secondary 
institutions of the higtiest grade (seven). Of these teachers twelve 
are in the service of this University, seven being instructors (includ- 
ing two Austin teaching fellows), and five assistants, — a much 
lai*ger number than in previous years. Of the remaining eight 
Doctors of Philosophy seven are continuing their studies, six in 
Europe as travelling fellows, and one at another American Univer- 
sity. The present occupation of only one of the Doctors of Philos- 
ophy is not known ; he is believed to be teaching in India. 

The statistics, taken with those of former years, show that the 
Graduate School is doing a useful work in sending out well equipped 
scholars as teachers who find immediate recognition and speedily 
secure positions of high responsibility in colleges and universities 
and in secondary schools. 

With respect to the academic history of these men, it may be 
noted that all held a degree in Arts before receiving the Doctor's 
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d^ree save one, and he was a Bachelor of Science of this Univer- 
sity ; that all had a Harvard degree except four ; that of the holders 
of Harvard degrees fourteen held A.B. and A.M., and sixteen A.M. 
only. All the candidates were Bachelors of Arts except four; 
three of these were Harvard Masters of Arts, and one was a 
Harvanl Bachelor of Science. 

In the case of nine candidates six or more years had elapsed since 
the candidate had received the Harvard A.B. or had been admitted 
to equivalent standing. Of the remaining twenty-six, five were 
A.B.'s (or its equivalent) of five years' standing, six of four years' 
standing, nine of three years' standing, and six of only two years' 
standing (in 1898-99 there was only one A.B. of two yeai*s' standing 
among twenty-three Doctors of Philosophy). 

The period of resident study for the Doctor's degree was either 
one year (four candidates), two years (seven candidates), three years 
(thirteen candidates), four years (ten candidates), or five years 
(one candidate) ; but the shorter period of residence, two years or 
less, was in nearly all cases supplemented by from one to two 
years of approved Graduate study either at another university (three 
candidates) or in absentia under the direction of this University (two 
candidates). The departments in which the degree was conferred 
after but one year of resident study were — each with one candidate 
— Biology, Chemistry, Philosophy, and Political Science. The 
departments in which the degree was conferred after but two years 
of resident study were — each with one candidate — American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Chemistry, Classics, English, History, 
Philosophy, and Political Science. The departments where foor 
years or more of resident study were found necessary by some of 
the candidates wei*e: Biology (one), Chemistry (one). Classics 
(two), English (three), Germanic Philology (one). Physics (two). 
Political Science (one). The remaining candidates secured the 
degree after but three years of resident study in these departments : 
American Archaeology and Ethnology (one). Biology (two), Classics 
(f oar), English (two). History (one). Philosophy (one), Physics (two). 
The average period of resident study for the degree is thus a little 
less than three years. All these statistics show that while men who 
have been only one year at the University are admitted more freely to 
candidacy for the degree than in the past, candidates normally devote 
f oar years to preparation for the degree and spend three of these 
years in residence here. 

The single candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science, a Har- 
vard Master of Science of two years' standing, had been a resident 
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Btadent for two and one-hftlf yean and a non-reaident student tor 
the second half of the third year. He is now holding a profeaeor- 
ship in a technological institutioD of high repute. 

Two Tables (IX, X) are here suhjolned which are of interest at 
the present time when the importance is more and more recogoiaed 
of bringing down the age at which men may wisely complete their 
Undei^rsduato Btudies and be enabled to enter active life without 
waste of time. 

Table IX. — Aqe of Gbaduatb SrvDBiiTg recohmkndkd to* 
THK Deobbeu of Mabter OP Abts and Doctob of Philobo- 
fht: 1900. 
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Table X. — Aok of Doctobs of Philosopbit cbbatsd in 

1897, 1898, 1699, akd 1900. 
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The avenge age of the normal Master of Arts (that is, a student 
who continaea his stndies for the Master's degree immediately on 
receiving the Bachelor's degree) is a little over twenty-four years. 
The large number of men over twenty-eight who receive the Master'a 
degree is made up not of It^^ards, but of persons who, since receiv- 
ing the Bachelor's degree, have been in active sen-ice for several 
years and have come back to the University for a year or two of 
special study. 

The Doctors of Philosophy are of course older. While generaliza- 
tion here may be hazardous, it is certainly safe to assert that the 
degree is not conferred on many too young men. Indeed, the age 
to which many candidates And themaelves obliged to postpone their 
examination for the degree is, if anything, too advanced. The 
normal Aga of Doctors of Philosophy should be not far from twenty- 
Bve or twenty-six. It is now much nearer thirty. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The appointments to fellowships and scholarships for 1899-1900 
were made toward the close of the preceding academic year, chiefly 
in June, 1899. Similarly the appointments for the current year^ 
1900-01, were for the most part made within the academic year 
covered by the present repoii;. The recommendations to fellowships 
and scholarships are made by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences on 
the nomination of its Committee on Fellowships and Other Aids for 
Grraduate Students, and thus are a part of the business of that 
Faculty ; but as the persons appointed are members of the Graduate 
School, information on this subject is always given in the reports of 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 

Twenty-five* fellowships and sixty-one scholarships were held by 
students in the Graduate School in 1899-1900. With the fellowships 
are included the John Harvard Fellowships, without stipend, — three 
in 1899-1900, — and the Atkins Fellowship (for 1899-1900 only) ; 
one of the Whiting Fellowships was vacant. Thirteen of the fel- 
lowships, including three John Harvard Fellowships, were held by 
Non-Resident students who pursued their studies abroad, — in Eng- 
land (4), France (2), Germany (3), Switzerland (1), Italy (1), 
Russia (1), and the Far East (1). Twelve of the fellowships and 
all the scholarships were held by Resident Students. 

For 1900-01 the appointments have been made to twenty-two 
fellowships and sixty-one scholarships. 

The names of the holders of fellowships for the two academic 
years 1898-99 and 1899-1900, with statements as to the present 
occupation of each, follow. The fellowships are arranged in the 
<Mrder of foundation. 

1890-11NM>. 11NMI-1001. 

Harris Fellowship. 

NoRMAK Maclaren Trenholme. Campbell Bonner. 

A.B. (McOill Univ., Que.) 1896, a.x. 1897, (See Morgan Fellowships, 1899-1000.) 

PH.O. (History) 1899.— Bes. Gr. Stud., 

1896-99; Non-Res. Stad., 1899-1900.— 

Edward Ruftsell Scholar, 1896-97 ; Thajer 

Scholar, 1897-98. — AMistaot in Ilintorj, 

1896-99. — Stadent of History, in Bnj^land. 
Lecturer in English and Hilary, Western 

Unirertity, 0& 

* In these lists and enumerations the Austin teaching fellowships are not 
included ; they are of the nature of instructorships or assistantships (see p. 158), 
and are therefore taken note of in another place. 
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Rogers Fellowships. 



Sidney Bradshaw Fay. 

A.B. 1896, A.X. 1807, PH.D. (Histonr) 1M0. — 
RcH. Gr. Stud., 1896-98; Non-Res. Stad., 
1808-1900. — Parker Fellow, 18084». — A»- 
sUtant in Ilistory, 1806-08. — Student of 
History, in Europe. 

Austin Teaching 'Fellow in History, at thi!< 
Unirerslty. 

Prkscott Ordb Skinner. 

A.B. 1896, A.M. 1897. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1896- 
06; Non.Res. Stad., 1890-1900.— Instruc- 
tor in Spanish and Italian, 1897-99. — Stu- 
dent of Romance Philology, in Paris. 

Instructor in Spanish, Dartaionth College. 



Arthur Charles Lewis Brown. 
(See Morgan Fellowships, 1800-1000.) 



Edward Kennard Rand. 
(See John Harrard Fellowships, 180»-1900.) 



Parker Fellowships. 



Frank Watts Bancroft. 
Reappointed. 

Resigned, to accept an instmctorship in the 
Unirersity of California. 

Benjamin Oliver Foster. 
A.B. (Leland Stafford Jr, Univ,, CfaL) 1805, 
A.M. 1807, PH.D. (Classical Philology) 1899. 
— Res. Gr. Stud.. 180fr-90 : Non-Res. Stud. , 
1890-1000. — UniTersitT Scholar, 189&-06; 
Townsend Scholar, 1806-07; Thayer Schnl- 
ar, 1807-00. — Student of Classical Phil, 
ology, at Rome. 
Instmctor in Latin, State Normal School, 
TpsiUnti, Mich. 

Earls Raymond Hbdrick. 
A3. (Univ. of Michigan) 1806, a.x. 1898.— 
Res. Gr. Stud., 1807-99; Non-Res. Stud., 
1800-1900. — Shattuck Scholar, 1897-08.— 
Morgan Fellow, 1898-00. — Student of 
Mathematics, at Gdttingen. 
Now continuing his studies at Gdttingen, as 
Parker FeUow. 

John Andreas Widtsoe. 
Reappointedm 
s.B. 1804. — Non-Res. Stud., 1808-1000.— 

Student of Chemistry, at Gdttingen and 

Zurich. 
Professor of ChemistiT and Mineralogy, Agri- 

cultural College or Utah, and Director of 

the U. S. Agricultural Experiment Station 

for Utah. 



Gilbert Newton Lewis. 

A.B. 1896, A.x. 1808, PH.D. (Chemistry) 1800. 
— Res. Gr. Stud., 1807-40.— G«onra and 
Martha Derby Scholar, 1807-08; Toppaa 
Scholar, 1898-00. — Instructor in Chemia- 
trr, 1800-1000. 

Stnaent of Chemistry, at Leipaic. 



Earlb Raymond Hbdrick. 
Beappoinied. 



William Bennett Mcnro. 

(See Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellowship, 
1800-1000.) 



John Thornton Kirkland Fellowship. 



Jesse More Greenman. 
B.B. iUniv. of Penneylvania) 1803, s.x. 1800. 
— Res. Gr. Stud., 1898-99 ; Non.Res. Stud., 
1899-1000. — Assistant in the Gray Her- 
bHrium, 1804-09. — Student of Botanr, in 
Berlin. 
Now continuing his studies in Berlin, as 
John Thornton Kirkland Fellow. 



Jesse More Greenman. 
Reappointed. 



James Walker Fellowship. 



John Elof Boodin. 
A.B. {Brovon Univ.. R.I.) 1805, a.x. (ibid.) 

1806. PH.D. (Philosophy) 1800. — Student 

in Harvard Divinity School. 1897-00; Res. 

Gr. Stud., 1800-1000. — Student of Philoso- 

phy, at this Unirersity. 
Professor of Philosophy, Iowa College. 



Edward Farrtsr Carr. 
A.B. (Dniv. of Norih Carolina) 1806, a.b. 
1807, AJL 1808. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1807- 
1900.— Assistant in Philosophy, 1808-00. 
Student of Philosophy, in Bcilin. 
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tiODal 17, Universalist 14, Baptist 6, Unitarian 6, Disciples 3, 
Episcopal 3, Methodist 3. 

The following is a list of the courses of the School and after each 
course given ^ast year is a statement of the number of students tak- 
ing it from the Divinity School, from the Graduate School, and from 
the Collie. Thirteen elections of College courses were made by 
Divinity students. There is appended to the list of regular courses 
a list of the lectures of the Summer School. Almost all of the 
students enrolled in the Summer School attended all its courses. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. Professor Lyon. — Hebrew. — Mitchell's Hebrew lessons. Explanation of 

parts of Genesis and of the Psalm-book. 1 Div., 7 Col. 

2. I'rofessor Tot. — Hebrew (second course). — Syntax. — Interpretation of 

parts of the Prophets and Poetical Books. Text-criticism. 1 Col. 

3' hf. l^fessor Lton — Jewish Aramaic. Kantzsch's Biblisch-Aramaische 
Grammatik. — Interpretation of parts of Ezra, Daniel, and the Targums. 
Half'<our*e, 

4. Professor Lton. — History of Israel, political and social, till the death of 
Herod the Great. Text-books, lectures, and theses. 

6 Div., 2 Gr., 45 Col. 

'). Professor Tot. — History of pre-Christian Hebrew Literature. 

2 Div., 2 Col. 

6. Pirofessor Tot. — History of the Hebrew Religion, with comparison of other 

Semitic religions. 2 Div., 2 Col. 

7. Professor Lton. — Assyrian. Lyon's Assyrian Manual. Delitzsch's Assyrian 

Grammar. Abel and Winckler's Keilschnfttextc. 

8. Professor Lton. — Assyrian (second course). — Delitzsch's Assyrian Gram- 

mar. The Chaldean Epic. Letters and Commercial Documents. 2 Col. 

M. Xtesearch courses. The instructors arrange and supervise for any properly 
prepared student a line of special study on such topic as may be agreed on. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

1* V- Professor Thatbr. — New Testament Times. — The political, social, 
moral, and religious condition of the world when Christ appeared. Half- 
course . 7 Div, 

t'hf. Professor Thater. — New Testament Introduction. — The origin, con- 
tents, and history of the New Testament writings, together with the forma- 
tion of the Canon. Half -course. 7 Div. 
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OxUs Goodwin MemorUl FeUowship. 



William Bbkhbtt Mckbo. 

AM. (Que^'t Uni9.t Ont,) 1896, lub. (ibid,) 
1807, A.if. 1899, m.D. (Political Sdence) 
1900. — Bes. Or. Stud., 189^1900. — Uni- 
rtnity Scholar, 1898-90. — Stadent of Hit- 
torj and Political Science, at this Unirer- 
iiitjr. 

Noir oootiBaiiig hit ttndiet in Berlin, as 
Parker Fellow. 



yd appointnunt. 



Henrf Bromfleld Rogers KomorUl Fello^iblp. 



Oborob Hbnbt Bokk. 
jjisappolntedf. 
ni.B. (TiOe. of OaHfamia) 1894, a.m. 1900. 

— Bes. Gr. Stud., 1898-1900. — Student of 

BthicA in itn relattonii to Jorlspmdeiice, at 

thlaUntlrertitj. 
Inetmctor In Xaw at the UnirerBity of Oali- 

fomia. 



Qbobob Johm Blbwbtt. 

A.B. ({TiiM. tf Toronto) 1897, phj>. (Phil- 
osophj) 1900.— Bee. Gr. SCod., 180»-1900. 
— TbpfMUi fiehdUr. 1800-1900. 

Student cf Bttiica in il« relations to Jnriapra- 
deneiepat Oxford. 



Hemenway Fellowship. 



Roland Bcbbaob Dixon. 

B0app9kUed, 

A.B. 1897, A.M. 1899, PH.D. (American Arch- 
aeology and Ethnology) 1900. — Bes. Gr. 
Stud., 1807-1900. — Assistant in Anthro- 
pology, 189^1900. — Student of Amerirsn 
Archaeology and Ethnology, at this Uni> 
▼ersity. 

Assistant in Anthropology, at this Unirer- 
sity. 

John HBrrard Fellowships 



AppoifUment for JBOO-lQOl 
aimaiMcsd. 



not ycf 



Gbobok Rapall Notbs. 

Reappointed, 

A.B. 1894, A.M. 1806, PH.D. (English Phil- 
ology > 1898. — Bes. Gr. Stud., 1894-08; 
Non-Bes. Stud., 1898-1900.— James Sarage 
SchoUr. 1806-97 ; Thayer Schohir, 1897-^. 
— Student of Slavic Languages in St. 
Petersburg. 

Assistant Professor of English, Unirersi^ 
of Wisconsin. 

JosBPH Trumbull Stickney. 

Reappointed. 

A.B. 1895. — NoD-Res. Stud., 1898-1900.— 
Student of Classical Philology and Sans- 
krit, in Paris. 

Smi continuing his studies. 

Edward Kennard Rand. 

A3. 1804, A.M. 1895.— Bes. DIt. Stud., 
1804-05; Non-Res. Gr. Stud., 1800-1900.- 
Student of Late Latin, at the UniTersity 
of Munich. 

Now continuing his studies in Munich, as 
Bogers Pellow. 



Harrt Nelson Gat. 
A.B. {Amkeret (ML) 1801, a.m. 1806. — Rea. 

Gr. Stud., 1804-05 and 189e-e7; Noa-Rea. 

Stud., 1806-08. 
Student of History, in Rome. 



RooBB BiOBLOw Mbrriman. 
A.B. 1896, A.M. 1807, UTT.B. (Univ. of Ox- 

Jord, England) 1809. — Res. Gr. Stud.. 

1896-07 and 1809-1900. — AssUtant in His- 

tory, 180^1000. 
Student of History, in Europe. 



Whiting Fellowships. 



Edwin Plimpton Adams. 

•.B. {^Btloit Coll., Wia.) 1809. — Res. Gr. 
Stud., 1899-1900. — Student of Physics and 
Mathematics, at this University. 

Now continuing his studies at this Uni- 
Tersity, as Whiting Fellow. 

Edward Maurice Montchtk. 

•3. iU^niv. of Colorado) 1890, a.b. 1900.— 
Res. Gr. Stud., 1899-1900. — Student of 
Physics and Mathematics at this UuiTer- 
sity. 

Present occupation and address unknown. 

One vacancjf. 



Edwin Plimpton Adams. 
Reappointed, 



John Emerson Burbank. 

A.B. (Bowdoin OoU.,Me.) 1896, a.m. (ibid.) 
1897, A.M. 1899. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1897- 
— Whiting Fellow, 1897-09. 

Student of Physics at this Unirersity. 

One vacancy. 
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189»-11NM>. lOOO-lOOl. 

Bdwia F. Atkina Fellowship (special for 1899-1900) . 
Bdwik Mead Wilcox. 

8.B. (OMo State Unir.) 18M, A.X. 1808, pb.d. 

(Biolot^) 1899. — Bet. Or. Stud., 1897-99; 

NoD-Res. Stud., 1899-1900.— James Say- 

affe Slcholar, 1897-96; Thayer Scholar. 

189^-99. — Stedent of Bcoiiomic BoCany, 

in the East. 
Entomologist and Botanist, Oklahoma Agri> 

coltoral College and Experiment Station. 

Sontli End House Fellowship (special for 1900-01). 

R08WBLL FouLK Phrlps. 

•3. (Amhertt Coll.) 1899, a.b. 1900.' 
Student of Sociology at this UniTersity. 

TraTelling Fellowship in Botany (special for 1900-01). 

Carleton Estby Preston. 
A.B. 1899, A.X. 1900. — Bes. Or. Stnd., 188i- 

1900. 
Student of Botany, in Ariaona. 

Of the twenty-five holders of fellowships in 1899-1900 fourteen 
are now engaged in teaching or in other professional work ; eleven are 
teachers in colleges (three being professors) or universities (includ- 
ing two here), two are teachers in secondary schools, and the four- 
teenth is in the Canadian civil service. The remaining eleven of the 
twenty-five are continuing their studies, nine of them abroad, of 
whom eight hold travelling fellowships from this University; one 
only is a resident student at this University. Eight of the fellow- 
ship holders of 1899-1900 hold similar appointments for the present 
year. 

The holders of fellowships consist of two classes of students: 
those who having ordinarily received a higher degree (Ph.D. or S.D.) 
are continuing studies and researches of a highly specialized sort for 
a year or two before taking up active professional work, and those 
whom the stipend of the fellowships enables to carry on studies 
normally for a higher degree, which they receive either at this Uni- 
versity or at some other university, American or foreign. Thus of 
the twenty-five fellows in 1899-1900 six were already Ph.D.'s when 
they became fellows ; eight received the Doctor's degree at the close 
of the year of their fellowship (seven Ph.D., one S.D.). Of the 
remaining eleven one was a Ph.B. only (of a Western university) ; 
two were A.B.'s and S.B.'s only; one was an S.M., and five were 
Harvard A.M.'s. Several of these men are known to have the 
doctor's degree in prospect. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS: APPLICATIONS AND 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The following Table gives the usaal statistics relative to the appli- 
cations and appointments for the three years 1898-99, 1899—1900, 
and 1900-01 : — 



Table XI. — Fellowships and Scholarships (1898-1900) 

1. AppHcations aiid Appointments. 



Spring applicants for reappointment or pro- 
motion 

Spring applicants for a first appointment . . 
Later applicants 



Appointed to fellowships .... 
Appointed to scholarships .... 
Appointed instructors or assistants 



Deduct for repetitions 



Entered or continued in the Graduate School 
without receiving any of the above-named 
appointments 

Entered undergraduate classes of Harvard . 
College • . 

Entered other departments of the Univefsitj 

Applicants who were at the University in 

the year following their applications . . 

Applicants not at the University in that year 



lo9o— WW. 



47 
222 

38 807 

20 
48 
14 82 

2 

80 



180»-1900. 



76 



4 

5 85 



165 
142 



307 



1900-01. 



48 
230 
76 854 

20 
58 
21 99 



98 

64 

11 
8 78 



176 
178 

354 



51 
256 
47 354 

19* 

&7 

27 lOd 



102 



66 



3 

4 73 



175 
179 

354 



* These figures do not include the two John Harvard fellowships; the 
(special) Travelling Fellowship in Botany; the scholarships of the Harvard 
Clubs of Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco; or the Robert C. Winthrop 
Scholarship. A Thayer Scholarship is vacant; as also are three fellowshipt, 
indicated in the list above. 
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2. C^OMificoHon of AppUoanta and Aj^intees. 



Stndenta of Philology 

StndeDls of Fhiloaoph?, Kator;, or Polldcil 

Students of Mubematic*, Phjaics, orChemJalry 
StndenU of NBtnral History 

StudfiilB of other brancbce, or ancluaifled . . 

Stndento in the Graduate School 

Student! in Harvanl College 

Students inother Departmen Is of the tinivenity 
Former alodenta in some Departmeut of the 

UnirerBity 

Penona nerer prcriously membera uf the Uni- 

Hurard Bachelora of Arts or Science, not pre- 
viously grodoated elaewbere 

Harvard Bucbelora of Ana or ScienLV, pre- 
viously graduated elsewhere 

Gnduates of other inglitntiona, not Harvard 
Bachelora of Arts or Scieni'L' 

Undergrsdaatcs of Harvard College, not 
already graduated elsewhere 

Undergrad nates of other institutions and otlier 
non-graduates 



»«.. 


1W-I900. 


— 1 








1 


i 


1 




■ 


< 


1; 


< 


107 


94 


133 


25 


128 


27 


1041 


19 


119 


«4 


12.1 


33 


US 


17 


fia 


17 


(51 


IS 


3Q 


1 


37 

4 


11 

1 


4 


n 




S07 


68 


3fi4 


78 


364 


78 


lU 


4.1 


til 


51 


no 


4S 


S5 


4t 


69 


2 


43 


6 


c 


1 


7 


1 


S 


I 


28 


^ 


28 


3 


38 


7 


1^3 


lA 


169 


21 


160 


13 


307 


ee 


364 


78 


364 


76 


35 


16 


87 


15 


31 


8 


21 


6 


16 


8 


24 


« 


307 


iS 


244 


Li 


237 


S9 


19 


6 


26 


8 


36 


8 


iS 


a 


fli 


i 


M 





507 


es 


364 


78 


364 


7fl 



The number of appIicantB in 1900 for fellowstiipB and Bcholarsliipa 
was exactly the same as in 1899, which was however much in excess 
of the numbers in previous years. The exceptioDally large number 
of late appUcaats in 1899 was due to the widespread advertisement 
given in the summer vacation to the Austin Scholarships for teachers. 
The remarks made in my lost report (p. 154) upon this table hold 
true, even in details, for the present report and need not be here 
repeated. 
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mSTRUCTORSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

A small proportion of the members of the Graduate School serve 
the University as instructors and assistants by regular appointment 
of the Corporation. These men find time both to do a certain 
amount of advanced work, often of research, and to give instruction 
or to aid other teachers in their instruction. The amount of their 
work in the School varies from a half -course to what is technically 
known as full work (four courses). In 1899-1900 five members of 
the School were appointed to instructorships, four to Austin teach- 
ing fellowships, and thirty-six to assistantships. In the current 
year there are, of the members of the School, six instructors and 
twenty-eight assistants under appointment of the Corporation. 
Besides these assistants, there are seventeen Austin teaching fellows, 
eleven only of whom, however, are members of the Graduate School. 
Our Table shows that many of the annual appointments to these 
positions are made from among applicants for fellowships and schol- 
arships in the Graduate School. 

Out of the three hundred and forty-one members of the School in 
1899-1900, one hundred and thirteen,* or about thirty-three per 
cent., were holders of instructorships, assistantships, fellowships 
with stipends, or scholarships. Furthermore, other members of the 
School, as well as some of the foregoing, held proctorships and 
other like appointments by which their expenses in the School were 
reduced. 

NEW FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The year 1899-1900 was not marked by the foundation of many 
new fellowships and scholarships, as was the preceding year. 
The Austin Teaching Fellowships and the Austin Scholarships for 
Teachers, which were established at the close of the year 1898-99, 
were filled for the first time in 1899-1900. All the eight Austin 
Scholars were registered as members of the Graduate School, but of 
the eight Austin Teaching Fellows four only were thus registered. 
The Austin Scholara were, with one or two exceptions, teachers on 
leave of absence from colleges or secondary schools, and were all 
men of maturity and established reputation. 

An interesting foundation is the Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship 
in Greek Studies, founded by James Loeb, Esq., of New York. 
It is open to members of the Senior Class, and of the Graduate 

^ Three only of these men held more than one of these appointmentt. 
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School, and to Seniors and Graduate students of Radcliffe College. 
It has an annual income of $600, and in the award — which is made 
by a Committee of the Classical Department — no account is taken 
of the financial needs of the competitor. The incumbent is to pur- 
sue his studies at the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
and is to write and publish, at the end of the year of his fellowship, 
a monograph embodying the results of his investigations. 

Six persons have ofl'ered to give one hundred dollars each for two 
years to be used for a fellowship to be called the South End House 
Fellowship, and to be devoted to the promotion of the study of social 
problems. The incumbent is to be nominated by the Department of 
Political Economy in consultation with the Plummer professor ; he is 
to register as a student in the Graduate School and to be in residence 
at the South End House, Boston. He is to carry on work of investi- 
gation on socHd sttbjeets under the supervision of the Department of 
Political Economy and the Plummer professor. In the appointment 
of the fellow, preference is to be given, among candidates equally 
<ie8erving, to graduates of Har\'ard College. The fellowship has 
been conferred upon a Bachelor of Arts of the class of 1900, who 
also holds a Bachelor's degree from another college. 

Certain graduates and friends of Harvard University in and near 
St. Louis founded in 1899-1900 the Scholarship of the Harvard 
dub of St. Louis, which is awarded to some competent student from 
Missouri, selected by the Club, who shall engage to pursue advanced 
studies in the Graduate School. 

In the course of the year the Administrative Board had occasion 
to consider two matters of general interest, and to make recommen- 
<lations thereon to the Faculty. 

The Faculty had requested the Board to frame regulations for the 
newly founded Austin Teaching Fellowships. The Board, believing 
that it was desired in these appointments to emphasize the element 
of the scholar and the work of the student, as contrasted with that 
of the teacher, made certain recommendations ; which with unessen- 
tial modifications were adopted by the Faculty and transmitted to 
the Corporation in this form : — 

(1) That every Austin Teaching Fellow be required to devote not less 
than half his working time to adviuioed study or research under the 
<Marection of his Divi«on. 

(2) Thai the amount of service to the University demanded of an 
Aitttin Teaching Fellow shall not be so great as to interfere with the 
pi xwe cuti on of tiie' advanced study or research required of him, and that 
k shall ooosist diiefly of actual instrucdon. 
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(3) That recommendations for appointments for Austin Teaching Fel- 
lowships be made by the several Divisions or Departments of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences to the Ooporation, in the same manner as recommen- 
dations for Assistantships are now made. 

The Corporation, however, laying greater stress on the teaching 
part of the functioQB of the Teaching Fellows, modified the first and 
second parts of the proposed regulations, and enacted them thus : — 

(1) That every Austin Teaching Fellow be allowed to devote not more 
than half his working time to advanced study or research under the 
direction of his Division. 

(2) That recommendations for appointments for Austin Teaching Fel- 
lowships be made by the several Divisions or Departments of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences to the Corporation, in the same manner as reoonmi^- 
dadons for Assistantships are now made. 

For many years the proposition that the dissertations of Doctors 
of Philosophy and of Science should be printed and distributed has 
been discussed in the Board, and there has always been a consensus 
in favor of suitable publication. In the course of the year the Board 
gave special attention to this subject, and after much consideration 
recommended to the Faculty the adoption of the following regula- 
tions, in addition to those now in force : — 

1 . Each successful candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
Doctor of Science is required to deposit in the Harvard College Libnuy 
one hundred and fifty printed copies of his thesis (with vita) within one 
year after receiving the degree, imless longer time is granted by special 
vote of the Division in which the degree is obtained. 

2. By special vote of the Division concerned the printed copies thus 
deposited may be a revised form of the thesis, and, in exceptional cases, 
instead of the whole thesis, an abstract or essential part of it. In all such 
cases the material for publication must be approved by the Division con- 
cerned, and if less than the whole is printed the fact must be stated in 
the printed copies. 

The Faculty has the question under consideration at the present 
time, but has as yet taken no definite action. The chief considera- 
tion urged against the proposition is the great expense which ade- 
quate publication would impose upon the student in some cases. 
Much the larger proportion of Harvard dissertations are now pub- 
lished in some form, either in the official publications of the several 
departments, by learned societies, in periodicals, or by private ven- 
ture. A publication fund — like that of the Clarendon Ptiess at 
Oxford — which could assist students in the publication of merito- 
rious theses that might not be published at all but for such assistance 
would serve a very useful purpose. 
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In March) 1900, was published the second edition of the Catalogue 
of the Ghraduate School which contains the names and post-office 
addresses of all Doctors of Philosophy and of Science and Masters 
of Arts and Science who received their degree on examinatioD 
(1873-1899), with statements abont the de^^^ees received and other 
information. The pamphlet contains the names of 1,144 persons , 
of whom 1,096 are believed to be living : Ph.D.'s, 213 (living, 200) ; 
Doctors of Science, 23 (living, 22) ; Masters of Arts, 1,054 (livings 
1,014); Masters of Science, 11 (all living). Of the 236 Doctors 
of Philosophy and of Science, 77 took their degree in Philology 
(Classical, Germanic, English, Semitic, etc.); 24 in Philosophy; 
25 in History; 11 in Political Science; 10 in Mathematics; 12 in 
Physics ; 22 in Chemistry ; 53 in Natural History f and 2 in Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology. To this impressive list of Gradu- 
ates before 1900 those of 1900 — one hundred and seventy-one in 
number — make a significant addition, being about fourteen per cent, 
of the number. 

The formal opening meeting of the School for the current year 
(1900-1901) was held on Thursday evening, Oct. 4, in the Faculty 
Room. The Corporation, the Board of Overseers, officers of instruc- 
tion and administration, and the members of the School were invited 
to be present. Over three hundred persons assembled, and listened 
to an address by Prc^essor Goodwin — which appears in the Harvard 
Oraduatee' Magazine for December, 1900 — on the history of Grad- 
uate study in the United States and especially at this University^ 
and on the essential nature and aim of advanced liberal study. 
Short addresses were made by Mr. J. H. Patten, President of the 
Graduate Club, and by the writer. 

JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, Dean. 
NovsMaisR 7, 1900. 
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To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — I have the honor to present the following statement 
regard to the Divinity School for the year 1899-1900: — 

There were enrolled in the School last year twenty-eight studen 
namely : — 

Resident Graduates 7 Junior Class 10 

Senior Class 5 Special Students 3 

Middle Class 3 



V 



— ^t 



Eighteen colleges were represented as follows : — 



Bates College 1 

Bowdoin Colleger I 

Brown University 1 

Columbian Uniyersity .... I 

Cornell University 1 

Harvard University 6 

University of Missouri .... 2 

University of Nebraska ... 1 

Oberlin College 1 



Ohio State University . . 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Princeton University . . 

Scio College 

Tufta College 

Union College 

University of Vermont . . 
Waynesburg College . . 
Yale University 



1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 



^ven theological seminaries were represented as follows : — 



Auburn Theological Seminary 1 
Bangor Tlieological Seminary 1 

Boston University 1 

Mead^ille Theological Seminary 4 



Newton Theological Institution 1 

Oberlin College 1 

Western Theol. Seni., III. . . 1 



The degree of S.T.B. was taken by five membei-s of the School 
that of A.M. by four. Of the five members of the St^nior Class, foar 
were graduates of other seminaries and were here but a single year. 

Professor Enierton was absent during the year, and his work 
was in part taken by Rev. Edward H. Hall, and by Pi'ofessor C. H. 
Haskins of the University of Wisconsin, 

The address at the opening of the year was by Professor Thayer. 
His subject was Recent Theories respecting the Lord's Supper. 

A Summer School was held as in the preceding year, from July 5 
to July 21. The number of students was 54, of wliom two were 
women. All but two of the students were ministers and were con- 
nected with dififerent denominations as follows : Orthodox Congrega- 
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tional 17, Universalist 14, Baptist 6, Unitarian 6, Disciples 3, 
Episcopal 3, Methodist 3. 

The following is a list of the courses of the School and after each 
course given ^ast year is a statement of the number of students tak- 
ing it from the Divinity School, from the Graduate School, and from 
the College. Thirteen elections of College courses were made by 
Divinity students. There is appended to the list of regular courses 
a list of the lectures of the Summer School. Almost all of the 
students enrolled in the Summer School attended all its courses. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. I'rofessor Lyon. — Hebrew. — Mitcheirs Hebrew Lessons. Explanation of 

parts of Genesis and of the Psalm-book. 1 Div., 7 Col. 

2. Professor Tot. — Hebrew (second course). — Syntax. — Interpretation of 

parts of the Prophets and Poetical Books. Text-criticism. 1 Col. 

3' hf. I^fessor Lton — Jewish Aramaic. Kautzsch's Biblisch-Aramaische 
Grammatik. — Interpretation of parts of Ezra, Daniel, and the Targums. 
Ilalf-courMe, 

4. Professor Lton. — History of Israel, political and social, till the death of 

Herod the Great. Text-books, lectures, and theses. 

6 Div., 2 Gr., 46 Col. 

5. Professor Tot. — History of pre-Christian Hebrew Literature. 

2 DiT., 2 Col. 

6. Professor Tot. — History of the Hebrew Religion, with comparison of other 

Semitic religions. 2 Div., 2 Col. 

7. Professor Lton. — Assyrian. Lyon*s Assyrian Manual. Delitzsch's Assyrian 

Grammar. Abel and Winckler's Keilschnfttextc. 

8. Professor Lton. — Assyrian (second course). — Delitzsch's Assyrian Gram- 

mar. The Chaldean Epic. Letters and Commercial Documents. 2 Col. 

30. Research courses. The instructors arrange and supervise for any properly 
prepared student a line of special study on such topic as may be agreed on. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

Vhf. Professor Thatbr. — New Testament Times. — The political, social, 
moral, and religious condition of the world when Christ appeared, ffalf- 
caur»e. 7 Div. 

t^hf. Professor Thateh. — New Testament Introduction. — The origin, con- 
tents, and history of the New Testament writings, together with the forma- 
tion of the Canon, ffaif-course, 7 Div. 
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The Board of Overeeere, at their meeting November 15, 1899, 
unanimously consented to these amendments of the Statutes. 

A new Faculty of Medicine was thus constituted, in accordance 
with the advice of the Medical Faculty as expressed in the declara- 
tion of November 4, 1899, above quoted. 

William L. Richardson, A.M., M.D., was elected Dean, Novem- 
ber 27, and confirmed by the Overseei-s, Deceml>er 13, 1899. 

Charles M. Green, A.B., M.D., on November 27, 1899, was 
appointed by the Corporation to be Secretary of the Faculty for the 
year 1899-1900. 

In accoi*dance with the recommendation of the Administrative 
Board of the Dental School, the Faculty voted to add Theoreti- 
cal and Descriptive (Inorganic) Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis 
to the subjects required for admission to the Dental School, the 
change to go into efifect in and after June, 1902. 

It was also voted that after this same date the examinations that 
are now required for entrance to the Dental School should be 
demanded for admission to the Veterinary School. 

The courses in Anatomy, Histology, and Physiology, for the first- 
year Dental students were made the same as those given to first-year 
Medical students, and the students of both Schools were required to 
pass the same examinations in these subjects. 

Numerous changes looking to an increase in the quantity and an 
improvement in the quality of the instruction given in the various 
branches of Medicine and Surgery in the Medical School were intro- 
duced. The main feature in these changes was an increase in the 
amount of sectional teaching. 

It was decided to discontinue hereafter the optional course in 
Cookery that has heretofore been offered to the fourth class of 
the Medical School. 

At the close of the academic year, 175 men were recommended to 
the Corporation for degrees as follows : — 

w J' I c 1 1 ^ For the degree of M.'l) 84 

Medical School . . \ * 

I '' ** " cum laude ... 51 

Dental School . . ( For the degree of D.M.I). ..... 29 

I ** " '* cum laude , . 4 

,. , . a u 1 f For the degree of M.D.V 6 

Vetennarv School . ^ 

I * •* ** cum laude . . 2 
Total 176 

It was voted that hereafter the degree of M.D. cum laude should 
only be given to those candidates who have obtained an average of 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 

1. A08t. Professor Platnbb. — The Church of the first six centuries. 

6 Div., 3 Gr. 

8. Professor Embbton. — The Mediaeyal Church. — Formation of national 
chorches in the Germanic states ; establishment of the mediaeyal papacy 
and its deyelopment to be the controlling force in Eoropean affairs ; the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

3. Professor Embrton. — The Era of the Reformation in Europe from the rise 

of Italian Humanism to the close of the Council of Trent, 1350-1568. 

da* A/. Professor Haskins. — The Early Reformation Period (1300-1500). 
ffalf-course. 2 DIt., 5 6r., 6 Col. 

4. Asst. Professor Plativbb. — History of the Church since the Reformation. 

a Diy., 1 6r., 2 Col. 

5. Professor Embrto^. — History of Christian Thought, considered in its rela- 

tion to the prevailing philosophy of each period from the earliest time 
to the eighteenth century. 

5a. Mr. Hall. — The Deyelopment of Christian Doctrine during the first three 
centuries. 2 Diy. 

&hf. Professor Embbton. — Selected topics from the Canon Law, with refer- 
ence also to the principles of Protestant Church Law. Half-course. 

9 &/. Asst. Professor Platnbb. — Symbolics. Half-courMe. 1 Diy. 

80a. Professor Embbton. — Advanced study and research. 

206. Asst. Professor Platnbb. — Seminary in the History of Early Christian 
Literature. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Professor Pbabody. — The Ethics of the Social Questions. — The modem 
social questions : Charity, the Family, Temperance, and various phases 
of the Labor question in the light of ethical theory. — Lectures, special 
researches, and required reading. 10 Diy., 10 Or., 84 Col., 2 Sd. 

90. Professor Pbabody. — Sociological Seminary. Subject for the year : The 
Christian Doctrine of the Social Order. 4 Diy., 1 Gr. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 

1. Professor Etbbbtt. — Comparative Study of Religions, particularly the 
Vedic Religion, the Hindu Philosophies, Buddhism, Mazdaism, and the 
Chinese Religions. 8 Div., 4 Gr., 12 Col. 
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THEOLOGY. 

2 A/. Professor Everett. — The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. 
Half-coune, 11 Div., 7 Gr., 17 Col. 

8. Professor Eyerktt. — Systematic Theology. Theism and the special content 
of Christian faith. An elaborate essay on some theological subject is 
expected from each student taking this coarse. 7 DIt. 

20. Professor Everett. — Theological Seminary. — Subject for the year: Kant 
and the Ritschlians. 3 Div., S Gr. 

HOMILETICS AND PASTORAL CARE. 

1 hf, Asst. Professor Hale. — The structure and analysis of sermons. Half- 
eourMt, 7 DiT. 

2hf, Professor Peabodt and Asst. Professor Hale. — Each student writes five 
or six sermons during the year, three of which are preached before the 
class and criticised by students and instructor; and the rest criticised 
privately, as to composition and delivery, in preparation for the public 
preaching named below. Half-courte. 13 Div. 

8 Kf, Professor Peabodt. — The Minister as Pastor, and the history of Christian 
worship. Half 'Count, 

^hf Professor Peabodt. — The Minister as Preacher, and the history of 
Christian preaching. Half-count. 8 Div. 

5 hf, Asst. Professor Hale. — The Minister as Organizer and Director of Church 
Activities. Half^courtt, 3 Div. 

ELOCUTION. 
\hf. Dr. CuRRT. — Vocal training. Half count, 
2hf, Dr. CuRRT. — Vocal expression. Half-count, 10 Div. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS.— THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

Professor Maurice Bloompield. — Four lectures: The Religion of the Vedlc 
Hymns. 

Professor Everett. — Three lectures r Hindu Philosophies. 

Professor Charles R. Lanman. — Four lectures : Buddhism. 

I^fessor E. Washburn Hopkins. — Four lectures : Later Hindu Helicons. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Professor Frank C. Porter. — Four lectures: Jewish Religious Thought in 
the Time of Christ. 

Professor Ernest D. Burton. — Four lectures : Paulinism. 
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A88t. Professor Ropes. — Three lectures: Ancient and Modem Presentations of 
the Apostolic Age. 

Professor Thatbr. — Four lectures : The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. 

H0MILETIC8. 

The course consisted of an introductory lecture and a series of practical exer- 
cises in preaching before the instructor and members of the class. 

The instructors were Professor Peabodt, Dr. Qborge A. Gobdon, Professor 
Gbobob Hodges, Professor Charles H. Leonard, President Charles Cuth- 
BERT Hall, Asst. Professor Hale. 

Daring the year from October 1, 1899, to September 30, 1900, 
there were added to the Divinity Library 371 volumes and 32 
pamphlets by purchase, and 208 volumes and 221 pamphlets by gift. 
October 1, 1900, there were in the Library 30,023 volumes and 
6,832 pamphlets. During the year there were 1 ,299 titles catalogued 
in the author catalogue and 183 titles in the subject catalogue. 
There were borrowed from the stack for home use 1,311 volumes; 
from the stack for hall use, 504 volumes ; from the reserved books 
for over night use, 663 volumes. 

ROBERT S. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty. 



THE LAW SCHOOL. 

To THB President of the Univessitt: — 

Sir, — I have the honor of presenting my report apon the Law 
School for the academic year 1899-1900. 

The table on pages 1 70, 171 gives the courses of study and instruc- 
tion during the .year, the te:|[t-books used, the number of exercises 
per week in each course, and the number of students who offered 
themselves for examination in each course at the end of the year. 

During the twelve months from October 1, 1899, to October, 1900, 
6,209 bound volumes and 480 pamphlets were added to the library. 
The library contained, October 1, 1900, about 56,600 volumes and 
6,600 pamphlets. 

The table on the next page exhibits the growth of the School, 
during the last thlii;y-one yeara, in the number of students, the num- 
<ber and percentage of college graduates, and in the number of colleges 
represented by their graduates. The figures for the current year will 
be slightly increased by later entries. 

The number of non-graduates, 49, is somewhat misleading. Thirty- 
four of these are Harvard College Seniors, on leave of absence and 
registered in the Law School, of whom thirty have completed the 
work required for the degree of A.B., and four lack only a single 
<K)urse or a half-course. If these 34 seniors be transferred to the 
Collie Graduate column, we have 635 graduates, and the percentage 
of college graduates rises from 92 to 98. 
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Year. 


Whole 

No. of 

Stadeat*. 


Total of 

College 

Qradiuile*. 


Ilarrard 

Gnuiu. 

ate«. 


Gmdnates 

of other 

CoUeges. 


Non. 

Gradn- 

ates. 


Per cent, of 

College 
Graduates. 


No.ofOol. 
leges rep. 
reMoted. 


1870-71 


165 


77 


27 


50 


88 


47 


27 


1871-72 


188 


70 


34 


36 


68 


51 


25 


1872-78 


117 


66 


34 


32 


51 


56 


25 


187a-74 


141 


86 


49 


37 


55 


61 


25 


1874-76 


144 


82 


63 


19 


62 


57 


18 


1875-76 


173 


93 


60 


33 


80 


54 


25 


1876-77 


199 


116 


74 


42 


83 


r8 


30 


1877-78 


196 


121 


80 


41 


76 


62 


30 


1878-79 


169 


109 


71 


38 


60 


64 


24 


1879-80 


177 


118 


90 


28 


59 


66 


20 


1880-«1 


161 


112 


82 


30 


49 


70 


19 


1881-82 


161 


99 


66 


33 


62 


61 


22 


1882-83 


138 

• 


93 


58 


35 


45 


67 


32 


1883-^84 


150 


105 


75 


30 


45 


70 


25 


1884-85 


156 


122 


85 


37 


34 


78 


31 


1885-86 


158 


122 


83 


39 


36 


77 


29 


1886-87 


188 


143 


88 


55 


45 


76 


34 


1887^88 


225 


158 


102 


56 


67 


70 


32 


1888-89 


225 


158 


105 


53 


67 


70 


32 


1889-90 


262 


189 


122 


67 


73 


72 


41 


1890-91 


285 


200 


135 


65 


85 


70 


33 


1891-92 


370 


257 


140 


117 


113 


69 


48 


1892-98 


405 


266 


132 


134 


139 


66 


64 


1893-94 


367 


279 


129 


150 


88 


76 


56 


1894-96 


413 


310 


139 


171 


103 


75 


74 


1895-96 


475 


380 


171 


209 


95 


80 


82 


1896-97 


490 


408 


186 


222 


82 


83 


82 


1897-98 


551 


490 


1 229 


261 


61 


89 


77 


189a-99 


564 


503 


212 


291 


61 


89 


78 


1899-00 


613 


557 


236 


321 


56 


91 


67 


1900-01 


650 


601 


250 


361 


49 


92 


83 
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After a service in the cause of legal education unrivalled in the 
past, and not likely to be matched in the future, Professor Langdell 
retires from the Law Faculty. When he came to Cambridge thirty 
years ago, he entered a faculty of three professors giving ten lectures 
a week in a school of 115 students and conferring the degree after 
one year of residence upon persons '^ admitted to the School without 
any evidence of academic requirements and sent from it without any 
evidence of legal requirements." He leaves a Faculty of ten pro- 
fessors, seven of them his former pupils, giving more than fifty 
lectures a week to over 600 students and bestowing the degree upon 
oolite graduates after three years of residence and the passing of 
three annual examinations. In 1870 the Treasurer's books disclosed 
a deficit. In 1900 the surplus is large enough to build an extension 
of Austin Hall greater than the original building and is about to be 
so applied. He found here the wreck of a library. He leaves a 
library without a peer among the law libraries of the world. 

Of these changes Professor Langdell was not magna but maxima 
pars. The most fruitful change of all, however, has been the 
revolution elffected by him in the matter of teaching and studying 
law, a revolution that has spread and is spreading so rapidly to other 
schools, that in a few years his views may be expected to dominate 
legal education throughout the United States. 

Professor Langdell has richly earned the right of dignified con- 
templative repose with the satisfaction of watching the progress of 
this School along the lines marked out by himself, and the growing 
influence of his ideas in other schools. It is, however, a great 
pleasure to his colleagues to know that he is to retain his room in 
Austin Hall and that he will add to his services to the School and to 
the legal profession by devoting to writing the hours he formerly 
gave to teaching. 

JAMES BARR AMES, Dean. 



THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

To THE President op the Univebsity: — 

Sir, — As Dean, I have the honor to submit the first report of t&e 
Faculty of Medicine. 

At a meeting of the Medical Faculty, November 4, 1899, after 
general discussion, by a vote of twenty-two in favor to five opposed, 
it was voted that the Dean be authorized to send to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College the following declaration : — 

The Medical Faculty advise the Corporation and Board of Overseers to 
ooosolidate the Faculties now known as the Medical, Dental, and Veteri- 
nary Faculties, and to entrust to this new Faculty, to be known as tke 
Faculty of Medicine, the administration of the existing degrees of Sl.D., 
D.M.D., and M.D.Y., and of a higher degree in Comparative Medicine. 

They further advise that an Administrative Board be appointed for eadi 
of the three Schools ; that the Dean of the new Faculty be the Dean ci the 
Medical School ; and that at the beginning full professors only be brought 
into the consolidated Faculty from the Dental and Veterinary Faculties, 
but that the Administrative Boards of the three Schools may contain 
instructors who are not members of the new Faculty. 

They would also advise that the titles of the professors of the Dental 
and Veterinary Schools should in all cases designate the Schools to which 
they belong. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard College, at a meeting 
held November 13, 1899, unanimously voted to amend the Statutes 
of the University, as follows : — 

Statute 6. Faculties: — 

After the word ••Sciences" insert ••The Medical School, the Dental 
School, and the School of Veterinary Medicine are together under the 
immediate charge of a Faculty — the Faculty of Medicine.''^ At the end 
of the sentence which begins ••Each Faculty is composed," and ends 
*• under the charge of that Faculty," insert •• except that from the Dental 
.School and the School of Veterinary Medicine, Professors only are mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Medicine.'' 

Statutes 7. Deans: — 

After the word ••Sciences" insert ••The Medical School, the Dental 
School, and the School of Veterinary Medicine also have each a Dean, who 
is appointed by the Corporation with the consent of the Overseers, from 
among the members of the Faculty of Medicine." 
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The Board of Overseers, at their meeting November 15, 1899, 
unanimously consented to these amendments of the Statutes. 

A new Faculty of Medicine was thus constituted, in accordance 
with the advice of the Medical Faculty as expressed iu the declara- 
tion of November 4, 1899, above quoted. 

William L. Richardson, A.M., M.D., was elected Dean, Novem- 
ber 27, and confirmed by the Overseers, December 13, 1899. 

Charles M. Green, A.B., M.D., on November 27, 1899, was 
appointed by the Corporation to be »Secretary of the Faculty for the 
year 1899-1900. 

In accoi*dance with the recommendation of the Administrative 
Board of the Dental School, the Faculty voted to add Theoreti- 
cal and Descriptive (Inorganic) Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis 
to the subjects required for admission to the Dental School, the 
change to go into efifect in and after June, 1902. 

It was also voted that after this same date the examinations that 
are now required for entrance to the Dental School should be 
demanded for admission to the Veterinary School. 

The courses in Anatomy, Histology, and Physiology, for the first- 
year Dental students were made the same as those given to first-year 
Medical students, and the students of both Schools were required to 
pass the same examinations in these subjects. 

Numerous changes looking to an increase in the quantity and an 
improvement in the quality of the instruction given in the various 
branches of Medicine and Surgery in the Medical School were intro- 
duced. The main feature in these changes was an increase in the 
amount of sectional teaching. 

It was decided to discontinue hereafter the optional course in 
Cookery that has heretofore been offered to the fourth class of 
the Medical School. 

At the close of the academic year, 175 men were recommended to 
the Corporation for degrees as follows : — 

Medical School . . | ^^^ ^»^« ^^»'^« «' ^'^ ' • • • «* 

Dental School . . / For the degree of D.M.D 29 

I ** " ** cum laude . . 4 

Veterinary School, i For the degree of M.D.V 5 

I '* ** »* cum laude . . 2 

Total 175 

It was voted that hereafter the degree of M.D. cum laude should 
only be given to those candidates who have obtained an average of 
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eighty per cent, or over in all the required examinations. By this 
vote the standard of the degree cum laude is raised five per cent. 

The crowded condition of the Medical School building; the 
necessity in the immediate future of providing a new home for the 
Dental School, and the desired enlargement of the accommodations 
at present at the disposal of the Veterinary School, all call for some 
action looking to new quarters for the various departments of the 
University under the charge of the Faculty of Medicine. 

At a meeting of the Faculty, held June 9, Drs. J. C. Warren, 
W. L. Richardson, H. P. Bowditch, E. H. Smith, W. F. Whitney, 
H. C. Ernst, and F. Cobb were appointed a Committee to consider 
plans for new buildings and the Corporation was requested to desig- 
nate an architect with whom the Conunittee could consult. 

WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, Dean. 



THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

To TH« President op the University : — 

Sm, — As Dean of the Medical Facaltj, I have the honor to snb- 
mit the following report apon the Medical School for the academic 
year 1899-1900 : — 

Daring the past year the new plan of instmctkm fiCM* the first and 
second years has been in operation and the reeolts show the changes 
lo be in the right direction. It will be seen from the reports of the 
various departments that, With the exception of Cliiiical Chemistiy, 
the Professors in charge are satisfied that marked improvements have 
been made in the methods of instmction and, so far, better results 
have been obtained. Although much time has been spent on the 
subject, no practical readjustment of the studies of the third and 
fourth years has yet been accomplished. On the other hand, many 
changes have been made looking to a more personal supervision of 
the students. The main features of these changes have been a great 
increase in the amount of sectional teaching and the combining of 
practical with written examinations. 

Immediately after the consolidation of the Medical, Dental, and 
Veterinary Schools under a Faculty of Medicine, the following 
Administrative Board for the Medical School was appointed for 
the year: Drs. W. L. Richardson, J. C. Warren, E. S. Wood, 
F. C. Shattuck, W. F. Whitney, C. M. Green, C. Harrington, 
F. Dexter, and F. B. Mallory. Dr. C. M. Green was subse- 
quently chosen Secretary of the Board. 

Building. — No extensive changes in the building have been 
required. The most important work which has been done is as 
follows : — 

Three back-water valves have been placed on the main drain pipes 
of the building in order to prevent the fiooding of the basement during 
the severe thunder showers in the summer, which has frequently 
occurred. 

A new floor has been required for the students' toilet ixK)m, and 
new supports for the plumbing in that room. 

The runs for the elevator doors have been replaced by iron ones 
to ensure the automatic closing of the doors. 

The electric wiring in the dissecting room has been entirely 
changed so that each table is provided with a special switch. 
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Some of the old wiring was found to be imperfect an<l consequently 
dangerous ; all this has been repaired. 

Physiology, — The following papers containing the results of in- 
vestigations in the laboratoi'y have been published : — 

Notes on the individual psychophysiology of the crayfish. By George 
V. N. Dearborn. The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. Til, 
pp. 404-433. 

The relation of the depressor nerve to the vaso-motor centre. By W. T. 
Porter and II. G. Beyer. The American Journal of Physiology^ 
Vol. IV, pp. 283-299. 

Experiments concerning the prolonged inhibition said to follow injuries 
of the spinal cord. By W. T. Porter and W. Muiilberg. The Am^H-- 
cuji Journal of Physiology , Vol. IV, pp. 300-308. 

The physiological effects and. the nature of extracts of sympatlietio 
ganglia. By A. Clegiiorn. Journal of the Boston Society of Medical 
Sciences, Vol. IV, pp. 239-242. 

Communications on the following subjects have been presented to 
the American Physiological Society : — 

The reaction time of inhibition. By A. ('le<;horx and ('. G. Stewart. 
The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. IV, p. 21. 

The vasomotor nerves of the heart. By W. T. Porter and H. G. 
Beyer. The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. Ill, p. 24. 

Apparatus for laboratory work in large classes. By \V. T. Porter. 
(Not published.) 

There have also been published : — 

The Medical School of the future. By II. P. Bowditch. Science^ 
Vol. XI, pp. 681-696, and Transactions of ttui Fifth Congress of Ameri- 
can Physicians and Surgeons, ^Lvlj, 1900. 

The teaching of Physiology. By W. T. Porter. The Philadelphia 
Medical Journal, Sept..l, 1900, pp. 379-384. 

The following papers are in press : — 

(>n the measurement of voluntary muscular force and fatigue. By S. I. 
Franz. The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. IV. 

Changes in blood pressure caused by muscular exercise. By J. H. 
McCuRDY. The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. IV. 

An introduction to Physiology. Part I : The Physiology of nerve and 
muscle. Part II: The circulation of the blood. By W. T. Porter. 
The University Press, Boston. 

Additional experiments for students in Physiology. By W. T. Porter. 
The University Press, Boston. 
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The results of experiments on ^^ The direct action of nicotin upon 
the mammalian heart," made by Dr. H. G. Beyer, in part with the 
jissistance of Professor W. T. Porter, have been published by Dr. 
Beyer in CorUnbutimia to tlie Science of Medicine^ dedicated to 
William Henry Welch, pp. 111-134. Studies not yet complete 
have been made by W. T. Porter and W, Muhlberg on **The 
action of the papillary muscles"; by G. V. N. Dearborn on **The 
respiration of Anoils," and on several psychological sabjects; by 
A. Matthews on '' Hippuric Acid," and on " Salivary secretion " ; by 
W. B. Cannon on " Cerebral pressure " ; by A. Cl^hom on *' Growth 
tind muscular activity," and (assisted by Mr. H. Lloyd) on ^^ The 
«fifects of carbon dioxide on unstriated muscle " ; by L. J. Henderson 
on ^^ The physical chemistry of blood-plasma." 

An important change in the work of this department was intro- 
•duced during the past year. The instruction was given wholly 
xluring the second term. The early morning hours of each day 
were devoted to practical laboratory work in which the students 
performed for themselves the principal fundamental experiments of 
nerve-muscle physiology and of the physiology of the circulation. 
This exercise was followed by a physiological conference and the last 
hour of the forenoon was devoted to a didactic lecture which, as far 
•as possible, treated of the subjects which had occupied the students' 
attention in the laboratory. The afternoons were chiefly devoted to 
the study of physiological chemistry, but during the month of May a 
special course of lectures on the physiology of vision was delivered 
in the afternoon, and special lectures descriptive of the lecturers' 
•own investigations were given by Drs. Dearborn, Franz, Muhlbeig, 
and Cleghorn. During this first year of the new method the work 
was of course largely tentative in its character and important 
improvements can and will be made. The results, however, are 
•distinctly encouraging. The students have displayed an increased 
interest in their work and have shown a power to grasp the problems 
presented to them which naturally follows from personal contact with 
•experimental work. 

Anatomy. — The work of the department has gone on as usual. 
Professor Dwight has completed his work on the vai-iations of the 
:«pine which will probably be published before the end of the year. 
Dr. Dexter has also devoted himself to original work. The collec- 
tion of variations and anomalies has received some very valuable 
additions. 

In May a course on surface anatomy on the live model was offered 
to small sections as a voluntary exercise and was taken by about one 
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hundred students. It proved an excellent supplement to the pre- 
vious instruction. Two students devoted themselves to arranging 
groups of bones in the Museum, illustrating the range of variations. 
Professor Dwight also gave a short course of lectures on philosophi- 
cal anatomy which was well attended. 

The experience of the Anatomical Department with the new course 
of instruction does not justify any final conclusions. At the be- 
ginning of the first year the students received a great deal of 
attention in their laboratory work ; the lectures, dealing mostly with 
general principles and with points needing special elucidation, being 
much reduced in number. A practical examination was held at the 
beginning of the second half-year. The result of this examination 
and the general impression of those in charge of the course was veiy 
favorable to the new method, but it is to be remembered that these 
students are to go without any anatomical instruction till the be- 
ginning of the second half of the second year, when they are to have 
Anatomy for only a comparatively sipall part of the time during two 
months. How much even the best men will then remember of what 
they have left off a year before remains to be seen, and, till it is 
aeen, no final judgment can be made. There is no doubt that, 
assuming the time allotted to it is sufficient, the new method has 
worked well. 

Histology and Embryology. — The new plan of instruction was in 
force during the past year, with great advantage to the students, 
whose knowledge was on the whole far more thorough, as well as 
more extended, and more completely retained. The examination 
showed a slight increase in the number of '^A" men, a marked 
increase in the ^^ B " and ^' C " men, while the number of '^ D " men 
was little changed, because the number of students conditioned was 
much diminished. The new method has apparently helped the best 
men little, but has helped the average and the inferior men very much 
indeed. The strain of teaching was very severe on the staff, but they 
felt compensated by the comparative leisure of the second half-year. 

The growth of the department has shown that the space available 
is wholly inadequate for the accommodation of the students and 
instructors. An entirely new laboratory is urgently needed, not 
merely for future development but for immediate necessities. 

The embryological collection has made encouraging growth, com- 
plete serial sections of one hundred and twenty-two carefully selected 
typical vertebrate embryos having been added during the year. The 
oollection now contains three hundred and seventy-two series, more 
than one third the number necessary to complete the original plan. 
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Otology. — Professor Blake, Professor J. O. Orben, Assistant Hammond. 

116 students examined. 
Laryngology. — Instructor DeBloih, Instructor Farlow, Instructor Coolidge. 

1 19 students examined. 
Legal Medicine. — Professor Draper, Instructor R. W. Dwioht. 

1 19 students examined 
Syphilis. — Instructor Post. 122 students examined 

Orthopedics. — Asst. I^ofessor Bradford. 80 students examined 

Dygiene. — Aist. Professor Harrington. 181 students examaef^ 

Mental Diseases. — Instructor CowLst*, Instructor Lanb. 
Ovarian Tumors. — Instructor Homans. 

Genito-Urinary Surgery. — Instructor Watson, Assistant Thorndikb. 
Municipal Sanitation. — Lecturer Durgin. 

Fourth Year Eleetires, 

Ophthalmology. — Professor Wadswortii. 3 students examine 

Otology. — Professor Blake, Professor J. O. Orbbn, Assistant Ham mow 
Assistant Crockett. 4 students examine 

Dermatology. — Instructor Bowen, Assistant C. J. White. 

57 students examine 

Diseases of the Nervous System. — Professor Putnam, Instructor Walto 
Instructor Knapp. 6 students examine 

Gynaecology. — Asst. Professor C. M. Green. 11 students examine 

Operative Obstetrics. — Asst. Professor C. M. Green, Instructor Reynold 
Assistant Higoins, Assistant Newell. 59 students examine 

Operative Surgery. — ^Professor C. B. Porter, Assistant Mixter, Instruct 
Monks, Assistant Conant, Assistant Scuddbr. 88 students examines 

Bacteriology. — Professor Ernst, Assistant Coolidge, Assistant Dennt, A 
sistant Perry, Assistant Page. 6 students examine* 

Orthopedics. — Asst. Professor Bradford. 43 students ezaminei 

Clinical Microscopy. — Curator Whitney. 5 students examine 

Clinical Chemistry. — Professor Wood. Assistant Hewbs, Assistant Ogden. 

4 students examine 

Anatomy. — Demonstrator Brooks. 14 students examine 

Embryology. — Professor Minot, Demonstrator Schaper. 1 student examine 

Histology of the Nervous System. — Professor Minot. 2 students examine 

Physiological Chemistry. — Instructor Pfafp. 2 students examine 

Comparative Etiology of Infectious Diseases. — Professor Smith. 

4 students examine 

Physiology. — Professor Bowditch. 1 student examine 
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formed the basis of two evening lectures given to the students of the 
School, as well as of a short article entitled "The Development of 
the Microscope." Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences^ 
Vol. lY, p. 148. A beginning has also been made in the forma- 
tion of a collection of old type microscopes for the School, to which 
about fifteen instruments have already been contributed. 

A demonstration of Actinomycosis and its causative fungus in the 
udder of the cow. Read at the First Annual Meeting of the Society 
of American Bacteriologists, and published in the Journal of the 
Boston Society of Medical Sciences^ Vol. IV, p. 244. 

Studies in the mechanism of agglutination, with W. H. Robey, Jr. 
Presented at the meeting of the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons at Washington, in May, and printed in their TVans- 
actionSy as well as in the Journal of the Boston Society of MediccU 
Sciences^ Vol. IV, p. 219. 

Assisted Dr. H. P. Bowditch in the preparation of the remon- 
strance to the House Bill '' for the further restriction of cruelty to 
animals," and summed up the testimony for the remonstrants before 
the Joint Committee of the Senate and House (Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts) ; the " summing-up " was published in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal for July, 1900. 

Delivered the oration on The Progress of Medicine before the 
Norfolk District Medical Society, at their semi-centennial celebra- 
tion in May, 1900. Published in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal^ August, 1900. 

Wrote the volume " Prophylactic Hygiene " (in press), P. Blakis- 
ton Sons' Co. 

Delivered two lectures on general and specific bacteriology to the 
Cuban teachers in Sanders Theatre, the text of which was written 
out for translation and publication in Havana. 

Dr. C. G. P^e has carried on his studies on a peculiar diplo- 
coceus found in the throats of scarlet fever patients. 

Dr. F. P. Denny published a report on the examination for diph- 
theria bacilli of cultures from four hundred and seventy-five healthy 
individuals {Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences^ 
Vol. IV, p. 189) and earned on a study of the constancy of branch- 
ing forms of diphtheria bacilli after passage through a series of 
guinea pigs. 

Dr. H. J. Perry has made some studies of the methods of cultiva- 
tion and differentiation of the Smegma bacillus. 

Dr. W. H. Robey, Jr., has made a prolonged and careful study 
of the mechanism of agglutination in conjunction with Professor 
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H. C. Ernst, and also of the methods of staining fli^ella. Journal 
of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences^ Vol. IV, p. 272. 

Dr. Langdon Frothingham has been preparing statistics for an 
article '' The diagnosis of Glanders by the Strauss method," and has 
been carrying on an investigation on the prevalence of rabies. 

Professor F. P. Gorham, of Brown University, has continued his 
Btadies of the phosphorescent bacteria. 

Dr. S. A. Hopkins has also continued his studies on the bacteria 
of dental caries, a preliminary report of which appeared in Dental 
Cosmos. 

Mr. J. H. Cunningham, Jr., completed his studies on Saprolegnia 
Ferax and their application to the trout hatchery (JoumcU of the 
Boston Society of Medical Sciences^ Vol. IV, p. 55) and made some 
preliminary investigations of certain pathogenic bacteria. 

Dr. Benjamin Tenney, with Dr. F. W. Stetson and Messrs. Pal- 
frey, Goodall, HoUister, and Baker, have been engaged in the pre- 
liminaries of an investigation of the question of the specific nature of 
the gonococcus, to determine whether its presence always means the 
previous existence of a specific urethritis. 

Professor Marshall O. Barber has been carrying on work in 
Berlin, in connection with this laboratory, upon the influence of 
certain bacteria and moulds upon each other in various culture 
media. 

Chemistry, — During the past year Professor Hills has continued 
the investigation of the proteids of the urine, mentioned in the last 
report of the Medical School. 

The changes in the methods of instruction, which were inaugurated 
the past year, have worked very satisfactorily in this department. 
More ground has been covered in the same number of hours than 
under the former system. An increased interest on the part of both 
the instructors and students in the work of the course, and a 
more constant attendance, undiminished to the end of the course, 
were noticeable. The books written at the time of the final exami- 
nation were unusually good, and the class as a whole got more out 
of the course than it would have under the former method. 

The change in the system of instruction in the second year Chem- 
istry, which went into effect during the past year, made it necessary 
that all of the instruction in Chemistry be given during the second 
half-year. This required that each student should work in the 
laboratory eight hours a week during the half-year, instead of four 
hours a week during the whole year, as heretofore. For this con- 
centration of instruction a larger number of teachers was required. 
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eight assistants instead of four being employed in giving the instruc- 
tion in Clinical Chemistry to the second class. 

This change did not result as satisfactorily for the students as 
in some of the other departments, chiefly for two reasons: one,, 
because there is not so large a variety of material in the hospitala 
during the four months from February 1 to June 1 ; and the other,, 
perhaps more important reason, because, in addition to his work in 
Chemistry, the student begins his visits to the hospitals, and is also- 
obliged to pay attention to many otlier branches, namely. Clinical 
Medicine, Theory and Practice, Auscultation, Anatomy, Therapeu- 
tics, Pharmacology and Surgical Pathology, so that his time ifr 
diTided among a much larger number of studies during this half- 
year than during the three previous half-years of medical study. 
The students, therefore, as a class, are not as well founded in 
Clinical Chemistry under the new system as before. 

During the year the following publications have appeared : — 

Clinical examination of the urine and urinary diagnosis. A text-book 
of 416 pages, by Dr. Ooden. Published by W. E. Saunders & Co.« 
Philadelphia. 

A study of the chemistry of the stomach in health and disease. By Dr. 
Hewes. Published in the Boston Medical and Surgical JaurruU, May 17, 
1900. 

A text book of Physiology and Hygiene for high schools. By Dr. 
Hewes. Published by The American Book Co., New York, 1900. 

Experimental Pliarmacology and Therapeutics. — The followinjr 
pablications of special investigations were made during the year : — 

Uric acid and epilepsy. By Dr. J. J. Putnam and Professor Franz. 
Pfaff. Transactions of the AssocicUion oj American Physicians ^ 1890. 

On the influence of defibrination on the secretion of the kidney. By 
Professor Franz Pfaff and ^Dr. M. Vfjux-Tyrode. Journal of th*- 
Boston Society of Medical Sciences, Vol. IV, p. 261. 

A possible cause of Azoturia. By Dr. A. W. Balch. Journal of th< 
Boston Society of Medical Sciences, Vol. TV, p. 234. 

PcUhdogy. — The change in the character of the instruction in 
Pathology has been productive of excellent results. The essential 
features of the new method are concentration of study — the entire 
first term of the second year being devoted to Pathology and the 
allied subject of Bacteriology — and the substitution to a large ex- 
tent of laboratory work and demonstrations for lectures. The stu- 
dents were required to see and describe the lesions they studied, and 
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lectures were used for the purpose of extending and correlating 
the knowledge they had acquired by objective study. The effect on 
the students of such instruction was seen in the greater interest 
taken in the course, and the increased gain in knowledge as compared 
with former years. A much greater amount of instruction was given 
at the laboratories of the Boston City Hospital and Massachusetts 
General Hospital than has heretofore been the case. The standing 
of the students was based partly on the character of the work done 
by each man in the laboratory, and partly on the result of a practical 
written and oral examination. Five men only out of a class of one 
hundred and fifty-three failed to obtain the requisite standing. 

The following original articles by the various men connected with 
the department have appeared or been accepted for publicatioii : — 

An anatomical and bacteriological study of diphtheria, based on two 
hundred and twenty autopsies. By Drs. W. T. Councilman, F. B. 
Mallory, and R. M. Pearce. (This investigation, which has taken much 
of the time of the department in the last two years, has finally been 
brought to completion and will be published as a monograph. The sum 
of one thousand dollars has been contributed by Dr. H. F. Sears to defray 
the cost of publication.) 

The lobule of the lung and its relation to the lymphatics. By Professor 
W. T. Councilman. Jotirnal of the Boston Society of MediccU Scienceft, 
March, 1900. 

Proliferation and phagocytosis. By Professor F. B. Mallory. 7Va>w»- 
iictions of the Association of American Physicians^ 1900. 

A contribution to staining methods. By Professor F. B. Maulory. 
To appear in Journal of Experimental Medicine^ 1900. 

Notes on eases of actinomycosis with demonstration of the morphology 
of the actinomyces. By Dr. J. H. Wright. Transactions of the Associ- 
aiion of American Physicians, 1900. 

A case of multiple myeloma. By Dr. J. II. Wright. ConiribtUions 
to the Science of Medicine by the pupils of William H. Welch. 

The malarial parasites with micro-photographs. By Dr. J. H. Wright. 
JourtuU of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences, 1899. 

Examples of the application of color screens to photomicrography. By 
Dr. J. H. Wright. Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sdenoe^, 
1899. 

The histology of acute lobar pneumonia. By Joseph H. Pratt. 
Vonlributions to the Science of Medicine by the pupils of William H. 
Welch. 
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A case of filariasii« in which the adult worms were found. By Joseph 
H. Pratt. Transactions of the. Associoition of American Physicians, 
1900. 

On the relation of age, physique, and preliminary training to class rank 
in Pathology. By Dr. G. B. Maorath. Journal of the Boston Society 
of Medical Sciences^ 1900. 

Diffuse degeneration of the spinal cord. By Dr. R. W. Taylor. 
^Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences, 1900. 

Gumma of the medulla oblongata. By Dr. £. W. Taylor. Journal 
of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences, 1900. 

On the cultiYation of typhoid bacilli from rose spots. By Dr. Mark 
W. Richardson. Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences, 
1900. 

The pathology of Azoturia. By Walter R. Brinckerhoff. Journal 
of the Boston Society of MediccU Sciences, 1900. (The author is a third- 
jear student and holds one of the BuUard Fellowships. His chief work, 
4M holder of the Fellowship, has been on leucocytosis in the rabbit and is 
not yet completed.) 

Comparative Pathology. — Daring the past year, in addition to the 
fourth-year elective, a voluntary course of six lectures on pathogenic 
protozoa, with laboratory work, was given to the second-year 
students as a part of the general course in Pathology. Professor 
Smith hopes to expand this course so as to Include the higher animal 
parasites of importance to clinical medicine, and to give it regularly. 

In order to improve the meagre equipment of the laboratory, Dr. 
Frederick C. Shattuck and Mr. George F. Fabyan contributed each 
two hundred and fifty dollars during the past summer. This sum 
will be devoted chiefly to increasing the facilities for instruction. 

Four advanced students made use of the laboratory in the Bussey 
Institution during the year. A variety of subjects have been under 
investigation, but owing to lack of assistance in the routine work of 
the laboratory and in teaching, the work has not yet been completed. 

The following papers were published during the year : — 

Variation among pathogenic bacteria. By Professor SMrrii. Journal 
of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences, Vol. IV, p. 95. 

Ck>mparative pathology: its relation to biology and medicine. By 
Professor Sioth. Pathol. Soe. of Philadelphia, and Philadelphia Medical 
Journal. 

Adaptation of pathogenic bacteria to different species of animals. By 
FroleBSor Smith. Philadelphia Medical Journal, and Trans. Congr. Phy^ 
sieians and Burgeons, 1900. 
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A comparative study of the so-called poljchromatophilous deganeratioii 
of red blood corpuscles. By Mr. E. L. Walker. Journal of the Baskm 
Society of Medical Sciences, Vol. IV, p. 13. 

A new method of distinguishing human from other mammalian blood. 
By Mr. E. L. Walker. Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Scienea, 
Vol. IV. p. 261. 

It would materially aid the growth and usefulness of this depart- 
ment if a small sum of money were available each year for the 
collection, preservation, mounting and photographing of material 
illustrating fondamental pathological processes from animal life. 
A smalt permanent fund for research and the proper poblication 
of results is also greatly needed, in order that investigatioiis which 
can be undertaken may be carefully planned in advance and success- 
fully conducted. 

Surgery. — The work in the second year has, under the new plan, 
been satisfactory. A laboratory course on Surgical Pathology, 
under the charge of Dr. Nichols, has been supplemented by clini* 
cal demonstrations by Assistant Professor Burrell. The course 
unites the clinic with the laboratory, and makes obvious to the 
student that knowledge obtained in the laboratory is abstract 
unless applied to the liWng patient, and that the knowledge 
obtained in the clinic is empirical unless the laboratory famishes 
an explanation of the principles of Surgery. 

In the third year the systematic course of lectures at the School 
has notably been illustrated, as before, by clinical exercises at the 
two hospitals, but has been supplemented from time to time by 
demonstrations of specimens in the Museum by all the instructors 
of the department. The student is thus enabled to examine the 
specimens carefully and to receive instruction upon them without 
diverting his attention from the lecture. At the close of the course 
a series of recitations have been held on subjects so arranged as to 
cover the ground gone over during the year. This is intended as a 
review and to render unnecessary the usual '^cramming" process, 
generally thought necessary as preparation for the examination. 

The cancer commission has been at work during the year, and the 
first annual report was made to the sui^ical department in October, 
1900, the report appearing in the records of the Boston Society of 
MediccU Sciences. 

Hygiene. — In addition to completing the manuscript of a text- 
book in Hygiene, Professor Harrington has finished a study of the 
action of drinking water on diflferent metals and alloys. A summary 
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of the resulto was published in the Journal of the Boston Society of 
Medical Sciences. 

He has also condacted an experimental study of methods for pre- 
venting the plumbo-solvent action of drinking water from different 
sources and containing different amounts and kinds of mineral con- 
stituents. The results obtained in this work have not yet been 
published. 

Museum, — The work has been can*ied on as in years past, and 
since the completion of the catalogue and index, additions have been 
placed at once in the cases with but little delay. Every year the 
specimens are used more and more for purposes of teaching and 
iUuBtration, and it has always been the policy to allow the freest 
possible use of them. The great need is more space, and even with 
the present collection, double the shelf room is needed to properly 
display it. 

The collection of lantern slides has been greatly increased during 
the past year, and the system of separate collections in one place, 
readily accessible to anyone by good indexing, has worked admirably. 

In connection with the lectures on Surgery, there were demonstra- 
tions of specimens held in the Museum once a month during the 
latter part of the year. 

Scholarships. — In April, 1900, the " Getting Gift" was estab- 
lished, the amoant to be awarded annually being one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, from the income of a fund received from the late 
Dr. Benjamin E. Cotting. It is to be awarded '* to such medical 
student or students as the Medical Faculty may select, having regard 
to the pecuniary needs, intellectual capacity, faithfulness and earnest 
endeavor, rather than highest scholarship merely." 

Two Fellowships in Surgical Pathology were established from the 
income of the Austin Fund. 

The Scholarships and Fellowships were awarded as follows : — 



Baninger Scholarship, No. 


1, 


J. H. Shannon, A.B., 


SdClaM 


Isaac Sweetser Scholarship, 


1 


H. W. Goodall, A.B., 


2d *' 


Claudias M. 


Jones 






R. Collins, A.B., 


4th " 


Hilton 








J. M. Connolly, A.M., 


4th *« 


Barringer 






No. 2, 


S. V. K. Hooker, A.B., 


2d " 


Faculty 








H. L. Sanfofd, A.B., 


4th " 


«< 








A. S. Murphy, 


2d «* 


(< 








F. T. Lord, A.B., 


4th " 


<( 








W.J. McCausland, 


4th " 


Eveleth 








F. T. Lewis, A.B., 


8d " 


<i 








£. L. Hunt, 


2d «« 


«« 








H. B. Jackson, A.B., 


8d ♦« 
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Alfred Uosnier Linder Scholarship, F. W. Sleeper, A.M., 3d CUm. 



Edward Wig^lesworth 




R. C. Thomas, A.B., 


2d 




Charles B. Porter, 




E. W . Small, 


2d 




John Thomion Taylor 




B. W. Pond, A.B., 


3d 




Orlando W. Doe 




E. L. Creesy, A.B., 


4th 




Charles Pratt Strong 




H. G. Wyer, A.B., 


4th 




David Williams Cheerer 




C. S. Oakman, 


1st 




Lewis and Harriet Hayden 




T. H. Thomas, A. B., 


Ist 





The George Cheyne Shattack Fellowship was awarded Dr. £. A. 
Codman for iuvestigation, by the X-ray method, of the formation of 
epiphyses of children and the time of their union. 

The John Ware Fellowship was awarded Mr. Walter R. Brincker- 
hoff, S.B., for a research upon experimental leucocytosis in the 
rabbit. 

The Charles Eliot Ware Fellowship was awarded Dr. M. P. O. 
Vejux-Tyrode for the study of the circulation in the excised kidney. 

No essay was submitted for the William H. Thomdike Prize. 

The statistics of the School will be found in the following tables : — 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1899-1900. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Anatomy. — Professor T. Dwioht, Asst. Professor Dexter, Demonstrator 
Brooks, Instructor Teitvbt, Assistant Lothrop, Assistant Loriko, Asdo^ 
ant Youiro, Assistant WHriEsiDE, Assistant Mosher, Assistant Williams, 
Assistant Davis, Assistant Allen, Assistant Butler. 

125 students examined. 

Physiology. — Professor H. P. Bowditch, Asst. Professor W. T. Porter^ 
Assistant Cleghorn, Assistant *Muhlberg, Assistant Franz, Assistant 
Dearborn. 151 students examined. 

Histology and Embryology. — Professor Minot, Demonstrator Schaprr, Assist- 
ant Ames, Assistant Stubbs, Assistant Woods, Assistant Donoghue, As- 
sistant Weis, Assistant Larrabee, Assistant Gilbert. 

160 students examined. 

Physiological Chemistry. — Associate Professor Hills, Assistant Joslin, As- 
sistant White. 147 students examined. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Bacteriology. — Professor Ernst, Assistant Stone, Assistant Coolidoe, Assist- 
ant Dbnney, Assistant Page, Assistant Perrt. 

Adranced Anatomy. — Professor T. Dwioht, Asst. Professor Dexter. 

142 students examined. 

Pathology and Pathological Anatomy. — Professor Councilman, Asst. Professor 
Mallort, Instructor Taylor, Instructor Wright, Instructor Pbabcb» 
Assistant Nichols, Assistant Richardson, Assistant Maorath. 

153 students e: 
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Clinical Chemistry. — Professor Wood, Assistant Oodbn, Assistant Hbwbs. 

148 students examined. 

Therapeutics. — Instructor Pfaff, Assistant Jordan, Assistant Balch. 

171 students examined. 
Theory and Practice. — Instructor Cutler. 

Clinical Medicine. — Instructor WrrHnroTON, Instructor Sbars, Instructor 
ViCKERT, Assistant Morsb, Assistant Bartol, Assistant Prbsoott, As- 
sistant J. M. Jackson. 

Surgery. — Asst. Professor Burrell, Instructor C. A. PoRTBRf Instructor 
MuNRo, Demonstrator Nichols. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine. — Professor Fitz. 125 students examined. 

Obstetrics. — Professor W. L. Richardson, Asst. Professor C. M. Grbsn, In- 
structor Reynolds, Assistant Higoins, Assistant Newell. 

128 students examined. 

Clinical Obstetrics. — Professor W. L. Richardson, Asst. Professor C. M. 
Green, Instructor Reynolds, Assistant Hioonrs, Assistant Newell. 

X>ennatology. — Professor White. 127 students examined. 

IHseaaes of the Nervous System. — Professor Putnam. 126 students examined. 

I>iseases of Children. — Professor Rotgh, Instructor Buckingham, Assistant 
WentwortHv Assistant Craioin, Instructor McCollom. 

139 students examined. 

Mental Diseases. — Instructor Cowles. 123 students examined. 

Gynaecology. — Asst. Professor Davenport, Instructor Haven, Assistant 
Reynolds, Assistant Storer. 120 students examined. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery. — Professor Warren, Professor C. B. Porter, 
Asst. Professor Burrell, Asst. Professor M. H. Richardson, Instructor 
Watson, Instructor Beach, Instructor Gay, Instructor Monks, Assistant 
ScuDDER, Assistant Thorndike, Assistant Conant, Instructor Munro, 
Assistant Mumford, Assistant Dwioht, Assistant Blake, Assistant Lund, 

121 students examined. 

Clinical Medicine. — Professor Shattuck, Instructor Withinoton, Instructor 
V. T. BowDiTCH, Instructor Jackson, Instructor Sears, Assistant Bartol, 
Assistant Prescott, Assistant J. M. Jackaon. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Clinical Surgery. — Professor C. B. Porter, Asst. Professor Burrell, Asst. 
Professor M. H. Richardson, Instructor Monks, Instructor Munro, As- 
sistant Thorndike, Assistant R. W. Dwiuut, Assistant J. B. Blakb, 
Assistant Lund, Instructor C. A. Porter. 119 students examined. 

CUnical Medicine. — Professor Shattuck, Instructor McCollom, Assistant R. C 
Cabot. 124 students examined. 

Ophthalmology. — Professor Wadsworth, Assistant Standish, Assistant 
Chbnbt, Assistant Jack. 126 students examined. 
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Otology. — Professor Blake, Professor J. O. Orben, Assistant Hammond. 

116 students examined. 

Laryngology. — Instmctor DeBlois, Instructor Far^w, Instructor Co4>lid<}e. 

1 19 students examined. 

Legal Medicine. — Professor Draper, Instructor £. W. Dwioht. 

119 students examined. 

Syphilis. — Instructor Post. 122 students examined. 

Orthopedics. — Asst. Professor Bradford. 80 students examined. 

J^giene. — Asst. Professor Harrington. 131 students examined. 

Mental Diseases. — Instructor Cowles, Instmctor Lane. 

Ovarian Tumors. — Instructor Homanh. 

Genito-Urinary Surgery. — Instructor Watson, Assistant Thorndikb. 

Municipal Sanitation. — Lecturer Puroin. 

Fourth Year Eleetives, 

Ophthalmology. — Professor Wadsworth. 3 students examined. 

Otology. — Professor Blake, Professor J. O. Green, Assistant Hammond, 
Assistant Crockett. 4 students examined. 

Dermatology. — Instructor Bowen, Assistant C. J. White. 

57 students examined. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. — Professor Putnam, Instructor Walton, 
Instructor Knapp. 6 students examined. 

Gynaecology. — Asst. Professor C. M. Green. 11 students examined. 

Operative Obstetrics. — Asst. Professor C. M. Green, Instructor Rbtnolds, 
Assistant Hiogin^, Assistant Newell. 59 students examined. 

Operative Surgery. — Professor C. B. Porter, Assistant Mixter, Instructor 
Monks, Assistant Conant, Assistant Scuddbr. 88 students examined. 

Bacteriology. — Professor Ernst, Assistant Coolidgr, Assistant Dbnnt, As- 
sistant Perry, Assistant Page. 6 students examined. 

Orthopedics. — Asst. Professor Bradford. 43 students examined. 

Clinical Microscopy. — Curator Whitney. 5 students examined. 

Clinical Chemistry. — Professor Wood. Assistant Hewes, Assistant Ogden. 

4 students examined. 

Anatomy. — Demonstrator Brooks. 14 students examined. 

Embryology. — Professor Minot, Demonstrator Schapbr. 1 student examined. 

Histology of the Nervous System. — Professor Mnror. 2 students examined. 

Physiological Chemistry. — Instructor Pfapf. 2 students examined. 

Comparative Etiology of Infectious Diseases. — Professor Smith. 

4 students examined. 

Physiology. — Professor Bowditch. 1 student examined. 
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THE VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

To THE Feiesident ov the Uniyersitt : — 

Sir, — As Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine I have the 
honor of presenting the following report for the year 1899-1900 : — 

The year opened with a total attendance of twenty-five stadenta 
divided among the classes as foUows : ten in the third, seven in the 
eecond, six in the first, and two non-matricnlants. The third class 
eontinaed to retain its full number throughout the year ; the second 
dass lost one ; and the first, three students at various periods through- 
out the year and for various reasons. 

There were twelve candidates for the degree, — ten from the Class 
of 1900, one each from tiie classes of 1899 and 1897. Of these, 
«even were successful and were graduated in June. The degree cum 
laude^ the conditions for obtaining which were described in this 
report for last year, was given to Messrs. Pierce and Tobin, both 
members of the Class of 1900. 

One of the two Faculty Scholarships of $150 each was awarded to 
James William Tobin, a member of the third class. 

Under the plan adopted by the Faculty for the distribution of the 
six new $50 Scholarships instituted and described in this report last 
year, two became available for members of the first class of this 
year. One of these was given to Sumner Cain Babson, the other 
was not awarded as, in the opinion of the Administrative Board, 
there was no suitable competition. It may be of interest to state 
that the actual difficulty arose first, from a prolonged but fruitless 
attempt to ascertain the relative standing of two preparatory schools ; 
and in the second place, the record of the candidates, while in those 
schools. It was found impossible to get satisfactory replies to 
either of these questions. 

There have been several occasions in the past in which the kindly, 
ready, and indispensable aid given us by the Medical School has 
been acknowledged in this report. From our organization to the 
beginning of this year that School has received our students into 
several of its classes upon an equal footing with their own, and has, 
often at great inconvenience to itself because of its increasing 
number of students, continued to furnish us, for a nominal fee, 
^th the necessary laboratory accommodation. 
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An examination of the statistics shows a falling off in the attend- 
ance on Graduate Courses, but a very marked increase in the receipts 
and number of students in the Summer Courses. The decrease in the 
former was the natural result of the discontinuance of a fee of two 
hundred dollars which permitted attendance throughout the academic 
jear upon any or all graduate courses, and the substitution of a 
single fee for each separate course taken. 

The present school building affords accommodations which are 
totally inadequate to the demands of the lecturers and the r^ular 
teachers in the laboratories. Additional space must be provided if 
even the work of the School is to be carried on. At present scienti- 
fic investigations and research work by the teaching staff are almost 
at a stand-still; all the available room being needed for the sole 
purpose of teaching students. 

WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, Dear. 



THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 

To THE Presidkkt OP THE Ukiyersitt : 

Sib, — As Dean of the Dental School, I have the honor to present 
my report for the academic year 1899-1900 : — 

The instruction given to Dental students during their first year 
has, from the founding of the Dental School, been given them in the 
Medical Department by teachers of the Medical School, and in most 
instances, in connection with the instruction given to Medical stu- 
dents. For many years this service was gratuitous on the part of 
the Medical School, and without it the Dental School could never 
have grown to its present condition. In spite, however, of ttiis 
generosity, there has arisen from time to time, grave problems con- 
cerning the courses proper for Dental students, the solution of which 
was made difficult by the existence of two Faculties, namely, the 
Medical Faculty and the Dental Faculty. Happily, however, this 
obstacle to the future growth of the School was removed in the 
early part of the year by act of the Corporation instituting the 
Faculty of Medicine, and giving into its immediate charge the Medi- 
cal School, the Dental School, and the Veterinary School, and 
establishing for the Dental School an Administrative Board which 
concerns itself with the business of the school, and which for its acts 
is responsible to the Faculty of Medicine. The members of the Board 
for the year were Professors Hills, Fillebrown, Brackett, Briggs, 
Stanton, Drs. Clapp, Cooke, Boardman, and the Dean of the School. 
Dr. Potter was granted a year's leave of absence and went to 
Europe. He spent a large part of his time in the interest of the 
School, investigating the Dental Departments of the Universities of 
Berlin and Vienna with reference to the preliminary education re- 
quired of students before entering those institutions, and also with 
reference to the prescribed course of study, comparing the same with 
our own requirements and methods. Dr. Potter has given to the 
School library, Zuckerkendle, IH/pograpJiiccU Anatomy with five 
plates, and has also obtained and presented to the School for 
the use of the museum and for the teaching department, rare ana- 
tomical specimens showing the oral cavity and all related regions. 
During Dr. Potter's absence. Dr. Bradley gave a most efficient course 
of lectures in Operative Dentistry to the second class. Dr. F. H. 
Harding was appointed Instructor in Operative Dentistry to take the 
place of Dr. Bradley and has been re-appointed to take the place of 
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Dr. Boardman, who, while retiring from the Operative Department, 
-win continue to serve the School as Curator of the Museum and 
Xiibrarian. During the year Dr. Boardman has completed a second 
edition of the Quinquennial Catalogue of the Dental School which 
contains much valuable information. He has also given much time 
to the library which now contains 493 volumes pertaining to Dentistry 
and allied subjects, 206 volumes having been added during the year. 

Professor Stanton has felt for some time that his course in Oral 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Bacteriology, was largely covered in the 
first year by the courses of Professors Dwight, Bowditch, and Minot. 
Upon investigation this was found to be true, and although it was 
thought that a special course in Oral Anatomy might, with profit to 
the student, be given in the second year. Professor Stanton did not 
feel equal to the effort of preparing for this work, and, moreover, 
evinced a desire to retire, at least for the present, from further 
service in the School. Professor Stanton was appointed Instructor 
in Oral Pathology and Anatomy in 1885, Instructor in Oral Anatomy 
and Physiology in 1890, Instructor in Bacteriology in 1893, and As- 
sistant Professor of Oral Anatomy, Physiology, and Bacteriology in 
1895. He has, therefore, given to the School fifteen years of intelli- 
gent and most faithful service and his retirement is to be deeply 
regretted. 

Dr. Nathan Prindle Wyllie, Instructor in Materia Medica and 
Anaesthesia, died on January 26th after a lingering and painful 
illness which he bore with patience and fortitude. Dr. Wyllie was 
appointed Assistant Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry in 1894, 
Instructor in Extracting and Anaesthesia in 1898, Instructor in Ma- 
teria Medica and Anaesthesia in 1899. He was a popular teacher, 
interested in his work and in the success of the School. Just before 
his death he gave to the School a set of the Century Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia. It was thought best to divide the work done by the 
late Dr. Wyllie by appointing two instructors in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia and one Assistant in Materia Medica. Ernest Jewett 
Hart, D.M.D., and William Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D., were 
appointed to the positions of Instructors, and Charles William 
Hodgers, D.M.D., to that of Assistant in Materia Medica. Other 
new appointments are as follows : — 

Lawrence Wills Baker, D.M.D., Assistant in Orthodontia, 
George Chandler Baldwin, D.M.D., Assistant in Oral Surgery, 
Harry Linwood Grant, D.M.D., Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry, 
Ebnest Howard Chute, D.M.D., Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry, 
Wilfred Harlow Starratt, 'D,M.,D,, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. 
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The degree cum laude was conferred for the first time in Jane last 
on four candidates who passed all of the examinations of the three 
years with distinguished excellence receiving an average mark of 
86-^ per cent. 

A lantern and its accessories was purchased daring the year for 
ase in illustrating many of the lectures. 

The following tables present the statistics of the School: One 
hundred and twenty-two students were in attendance throughout the 
year. One hundred and thirty-two students matriculated and ten of 
them withdrew. In June forty-four students applied for the degree. 
Eleven failed to receive it, making the total number of the graduating 
class thirty-three. 

The courses of instruction during the year have been as follows : — 

Anatomy. — Profeisor T. Dwioht, AMistant Profetaor Dbxtbr, Demonslrmtor 

Brooks, Instructor Tbnnet, AMistants Lothbop, Louwo, Younq, Whitb- 

8IDB, Davis, Williams, Allbn, Mosher, Butlbr. 
Physiology. — Professor H. P. BowDrrcH, Assistant Professor W. T. Portbb, 

Assistants Cleghorn, Dbabborh, Franz, Mublbbbo. 
Histology and Embryology. — Professor Mncor, Demonstrator Schafbb, As* 

sistants Ambs, Stubbs, Donohub, Gilbbbt, Labbabbb, Wbiss. 
Physiological Chemistry. — Associate Professor Hills, Assistants Oodbm, Jos* 

UN, White. 
Chemistry. — Associate Professor Hills, Assistant Smith. 
Bacteriology. — Professor Ebnst, Assistants Coolidob, Page, Dbbbt, Pbbbt. 
Crown and Bridge Work and Metallnrgy. — Instructor Cookb. 32 lectures. 
Neurology. — Instructor E. W. Tatlob. 4 lectures. 
BCateria Medica and Therapeutics. — Professor Bbiggs. 82 lectures. 
Oral Anatomy and Physiology. — Professor Stanton. 32 lectures. 
Dental Pathology. — Professor Brackbtt. 32 lectures. 
Surgical Pathology and Surgery. — Professor Warbbn, Instructor Monks. 14 

lectures. 
Mechanical Dentistry and Orthodontia. — Professor Smtth. 82 lectures. 
Orthodontia. — Professor Smith. 32 clinics. 

Mechanical Dentistry. — Clinical Instmctor J. D. Dickinson. 8 clinical lectures. 
Mechanical Dentistry. — Clinical Lecturer Stoddard. 16 lectures and demon- 
strations. 
Mechanical Dentistry, laboratory, Juniors. — Assistant Demonstrator Chass> 

Instructors Forrest, Mbadbb. 544 hours. 
Mechanical Dentistry, laboratory. Seniors. — Demonstrator Mobiabtt, Assist* 

ant Demonstrator Hatdbn, Instructors Cross, Eldred, Burnham, Halbt, 

BixBY. 496 hours. 
Practical Dentistry. — Instructor Upham. 14 lectures. 
Operative Dentistry and Dental Jurisprudence. — Clinical Lecturer Clapp. 18 

lectures. 
Operative Dentistry. — Professor Fillbbbown. 32 lectures. 
Operative Dentistry. — Lecturer Bbadlet. 32 lectures. 
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OperatiTe Dentistry. — Clinical Instructor Wbrner. 13 lectures and demon- 
strations 

OperatiTe Dentistry, infirmary, Juniors. — Assistant Demonstrator Farrino- 
TON, Instructors White, D. W. Dickinson. 448 hours. 

OperatiTe Dentistry, infirmary, Seniors. — Demonstrator McMxskin, Instructors 
Paul, Eddy, Blaisdbll, Perkins, Taft, Gray, Hardino, Holmes, 
BoARDMAN, F. T. Taylor. 624 hours. 

Kztracting and AnaesUiesia (Demonstrations). — Instructors Hart, Square- 
BRios. 160 afternoons. 

The work done in the School is shown in the following table : — 



OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical clinics by Professor Fillebrown. 

Necrosis Number of cases 

Abscess 

Antrum disease 

Cleft palate 

Epulis 

Hare lip 

Tumor 

Anchylosis of jaw 

Fracture of inferior maxillary 

Exsection of inferior dental nerre . . . 
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8 
80 
4 
4 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 



INFIRMABY. 

Number of patients treated for diseases of the teeth 6,186 

Total number of operations performed 18,482 



MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Service to Patients. 

Sets of artificial teeth 828 

Sets of artificial teeth repaired 71 

Splints for fractured jaws 46 

Splints for cleft palate operations 7 

*^ " ** " repaired 2 

Obturators and appliances for cleft palates 14 

Plugs for antrum • 4 

Artificial nose 1 

Under the direction of Professor Smith : — 

Cases of irregularis treated and corrected 104 

Orthodontia appliances 165 

Articulated models of regulating cases 160 
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Under the direction of Drs. Cooke and Stoddard : — 

Crowns and caps 67 

Pieces of bridge work 27 

Porcelain tips 4 

Crowns repaired 11 

Bridges repaired 7 

Mechanical Laboratory ^— Practicb Work. 

Sets of artificial teeth 821 

« carred teeth 32 

Specimen crowns and caps 892 

<< bridges 186 

Porcelain inlays 88 

Gold tip 1 

Orthodontia appliances 238 

Vnlcanite plates repaired 48 

Splints for fractured jaws 3 

Obtorators for perforated palates 3 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean. 



THE VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

To THB PRRSIDENT OK THE UNIVERSITY: 

Sir, — As Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine I have the 
honor of presenting the following report for the year 1899-1900 : — 

The year opened with a total attendance of twenty-five students 
divided among the classes as follows : ten in the third, seven in the 
second, six in the first, and two non-matriculants. The third class 
continued to retMn its full number throughout the year ; the second 
class lost one ; and the first, three students at various periods through- 
out the year and for various reasons. 

There were twelve candidates for the degree, — ten from the Class 
of 1900, one each from tiie classes of 1899 and 1897. Of these, 
fleven were successful and were graduated in June. The degree cum 
laude^ the conditions for obtaining which were described in this 
report for last year, was given to Messrs. Pierce and Tobin, both 
members of the Class of 1900. 

One of the two Faculty Scholarships of 8150 each was awarded to 
James William Tobin, a member of the third class. 

Under the plan adopted by the Faculty for the distribution of the 
six new 850 Scholarships instituted and described in this report last 
year, two became available for members of the first class of this 
year. One of these was given to Sumner Cain Babson, the other 
Tvas not awarded as, in the opinion of the Administrative Board, 
there was no suitable competition. It may be of interest to state 
that the actual difilculty arose first, from a prolonged but fruitless 
attempt to ascertain the relative standing of two preparatory schools ; 
and in the second place, the record of the candidates, while in those 
schools. It was found impossible to get satisfactory replies to 
either of these questions. 

There have been several occasions in the past in which the kindly, 
ready, and indispensable aid given us by the Medical School has 
been acknowledged in this report. From our organization to the 
beginning of this year that School has received our students into 
several of its classes upon an equal footing with their own, and has, 
often at great inconvenience to itself because of its increasing 
number of students, continued to furnish us, for a nominal fee, 
with the necessary laboratory accommodation. 
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With the adoption by the Faculty of certain reoommendations, 
made as described in this report for last year, instruction in Bacteri- 
ology, Pathology, Chemistry, Physiology, and Histology was thence- 
forward to be given to veterinary students by special instmctors, 
under the directions of the Professors in each of the divisiong 
named ; and that this change might be made possible, the Medical 
School voluntarily surrendered a large part of the sum theretofore 
annually paid them by us ; and at the same time, «mid their own 
increased embarrassments for lack of adequate accommodaticms, con- 
tinued to furnish us with laboratory room and equipment. 

It is only through this consideration on the part of the Medical 
School, that it has been possible for us to imititnte the new eoones 
in Comparative Physiology, Histology, Bacteriology, and Clinieal 
Chemistry, which were voted by the Faculty. 

Those who were selected to give the new form of instmctioD 
undertook the work with great enthusiasm; and the coarses have 
all been proved to be of great usefulness and interest to the students, 
some of whom have already shown their appreciation of the improve- 
ments effected by attaining good standing in their class-work. 

It was arranged by the Faculty that new coarses in Zodlogy, 
Foods and Feeding, Animal Management, and Stable Construc- 
tion and Sanitation should be added to the curriculum; while it 
was further made possible to extend and divide several of the 
courses which had been given before. 

On May 1st, Dr. Henry F. Leonard sent in his resignation of the 
Instructorship in Anatomy, to take effect at the end of the year. 
This position was filled by the appointment of Charles W. Prentiss, 
A.M., Ph.D. (Harv.). Dr. Leonard, a graduate in human medi- 
cine from one of the New York schools, had established a practice 
in Boston. After a time he became so much interested in com- 
parative medical science that he undertook a course of study in 
this School, and graduated in our class of 1891. During the 
following winter the School unexpectedly found itself without an 
instructor in Anatomy, and although the duties of that important 
post had to be taken up at a week's notice without time for special 
preparation, and the problem was to finish a course which had been 
begun by another. Dr. Leonard cheerfully undertook the work, and 
has continued in the position until the end of the year 1899-1900^ 
in spite of the fact that the time necessarily devoted to his work in 
the School has seriously interfered with the demands of his growing 
practice. 
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The following additional new appointments were made : — 

A. G. 6. Richardson, M.D.V., Ittstructor in Meat Inspection. 
Charles W. Delano, M.D.V., Assistant in ClinicaU Medicine. 
H. Carlton Smith, Ph.G. , Instructor in Materia Medica. 

Dr. Richardson, a graduate of the Veterinary Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has charge of the Meat Inspection work 
which is being conducted in Boston by the Department of Agri- 
colture at Washington; so that he can not only give practical 
instruction, but also exhibit to the students the actual methods 
pursued by the national government in this work. As many 
iq[ipolntiiients of Meat Inspectors are made annually by the Agri- 
cultural Department from among newly graduated veterinarians, and 
as the work of inspection grows from year to year, the subject is 
becoming one of importance in veterinary schools. 

Dr. Delano, a graduate of this School and of the Amherst Agri- 
cnhnral College, is well equipped for the duties to which he has been 
appointed. 

Mr. Smith, is not only an experienced teacher, but has indirectly 
been in contact with the work of our students for some years through 
his connection with the Chemical Department of the Medical School ; 
and, being a graduate in Pharmacy with experience in some of the 
diseases of animals and in the methods of treatment through a con- 
siderable service as chemist to the State Board of Cattle Commis- 
sioners, he has a special knowledge which renders his present 
appointment a particularly appropriate one. 

A considerable change has been made in our method of teaching 
anatomy, under which Comparative Veterinary Anatomy receives a 
much fuller treatment than heretofore. Formerly our instruction in 
anatomy was, as is usual, given in a Junior and a Senior course 
extending over two years ; and the chief part of it was on the horse. 
The first year was devoted to a study of bones, joints, muscles, and 
the gross anatomy of the organs of circulation, respiration, and 
digestion. In the second year all remaining parts were studied. 
Comparative Veterinary Anatomy was taught by noticing the more 
important differences between the various domesticated animals and 
the horse, t. e. while the bones were being studied the important 
differences were referred to, and so on throughout the course. Under 
OUT proposed method the student's work for the first year will be 
entirely confined to a study of the anatomy of the horse, and will 
cover tiiat subject in 884 total hours of instruction, lectures, recita- 
tions, demonstrations, and laboratory exercises. In the second year^ 
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the anatomy of one animal having been firmly fixed in his mind, the 
student devotes his time, 384 hours again, to Comparative Veterinary 
Anatomy, which includes a knowledge of six additional animals, 
illustrating four distinct types. This instruction is given by demon- 
strations, recitations, and practical exercises. 

Some important changes have taken place during the year affect- 
ing our University relations and our methods of government which, 
if carried out to their logical end, wOl not only vastly improve the 
resources and scientific standing of this School, but must, in their 
ultimate effect, raise the standard of the entire veterinary profession 
of America. 

As pointed out in this report for last year the Veterinary Faculty, 
on March Slst, 1899, voted, *^That whenever an adequate endow- 
ment is secured it is expedient to establish a Faculty of Comparative 
Medicine in whose charge the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine shall be placed, with some degree or degrees of a higher nature, 
and among whose members shall be included Professors of Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Comparative Physiology, and Comparative Patholc^," 
also, on the same date, that a copy of this vote should be sent to the 
President and Fellows. 

After the creation of the consolidated Faculty of Medicine in 
December, 1899, a Committee was appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the character of the present admission examinations at 
the Veterinary School. As a result of this inquiry, it was determined 
that, beginning with the examination for admission to be held in 
June and September 1901, the I'equirements should be made to equal 
those now in force at the Dental School. 

As time goes on and experience widens, there comes an unavoid- 
able conviction that the period of residence will have to be extended, 
before very long, to cover four years of study in institutions desir- 
ing to give an adequate veterinary education. 



THE FREE CLINIC. 

The humane objects of this Clinic have been so often described 
in this report that a rehearsal of them at this time seems to be 
unnecessary. 

The Committee appointed by the Overseers to visit the School 
have continued to pay the rent of the building, at 52 Piedmont 
Street, in which the Clinic is carried on. The enterprise is further 
supported by annual gifts and by small sums charged to those who 
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are able to pay for the medicines dispensed for the relief of the sof- 
fering animals. The amount coming from this last source has been 
$244, as against 8247.40 for 1898. 

There has been a considerable decrease in the income from annual 
gifts, as will be seen by the following statement : There was received 
in 1896-97, $938 ; 1897-98, $868 ; 1898-99, $543 ; and for this 
year, $467. It has been possible during these four years to so far 
reduce the expenditures, which in 1896-97 exceeded the receipts, as 
to keep them within the income without diminishing the usefulness 
of the work. Bat further reduction in the expenditures is not 
possible. 

The number of cases treated in the different years is as follows : 
In 1896-97, 3372 ; in 1897-98, 8926 ; in 1898-99, 3561 ; and in 
1899-1900, 3566. 

CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 



THE VETERINAKY HOSPITAL. 

To THE PRKSIDEMT OF THE UNIVERSITY : 

Sm,' — As Siirgeoii-in-Chai*ge of the Hospital of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, I have the honor to submit the following 
rei)ort for the year 1899-1900. 

Albert J. Sheldon, D.V.S., who was appointed Assistant Surgeon 
to the Hospital on March 1st, 1899, for the balance of the year 
1898-99, was reappointed and has occupied that position during the 
past year. 

The competition for the positions as House Surgeon was con- 
siderable and resulted in the appointment of Messrs. Hartman, 
Mill vehill, and Tobin. 

It was decided, at the recommendation of the Committee on 
C'Oarses of Stndy, that four series of practical exercises should 
be added to the instruction heretofore given in the Hospital, as 
follows : — 

Examination for Soundness Dr. Osgood. 

Bandaging and Apparatus *^ ^* and Assistant. 

General Stable Management of sick animals . ^* ** *< 

Aosculation and Percussion Drs. Lyman and Delano. 

The daily clinics by Drs. Osgood, Leonard, Howard, and Sheldon 
y^ere given at ten o'clock throughout the term. 
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The foregoing table shows, in its usual form, the number and 
general character of the 1,487 cases which have been treated in the 
Hospital during the year. 

In addition to the above enumeration of cases, 694 animals 
received the necessary attention in the ''Out Clinic" which com- 
prises a class of ailing animals that although not well, are still not 
ill enough to require hospital residence for their proper treatment ; 
they are brought by their owners from time to time, as is necessary, 
and after receiving attention are immediately returned to their homes. 
Autopsies were held on all animals dying in the hospital, and material 
was again furnished to a special class in comparative pathology as 
well as to the Medical School. 

As many as possible of the 423 surgical operations were made in 
the presence of the class, the students assisting, under immediate 
supervision, in such details as the application of the various proper 
methods of restraint, and repair-hobbles, the administration of the 
anaesthetic, bandages, splints, etc. I am happy to be able to report 
that the degree of proficiency in these matters reached by many of 
the young men was of a high grade and worthy of a special com- 
mendation. 

The study of much of the material coming from the surgical 
cases, including all of the tumors, has been systematically pursued ; 
their macroscopic and microscopic appearances considered and all 
carefully and fully described. 

The material coming to the school, from this source, is fairly wide 
in its range and should be not only of importance < to Veterinary 
students but exceedingly useful as offering a valuable basis for 
further important observations in comparative pathology. 

FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, 
Surgeon-^n- Ckargt. 



THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sir, — I respectfully submit the following report on the Bussey 
Institution for the year 1899-1900. 

Twenty-nine students attended the courses of instruction given in 
the School of Agriculture and Horticulture, and the teachers con- 
nected therewith were sustained and greatly encouraged by the 
constancy and proficiency exhibited by most of these pupils. 

The usual courses of instruction were given by Messrs. Hersey, 
Watson, Morse and Storer in Agriculture, Horticulture, Agricultural 
Natural History, Agricultural Chemistry and Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis ; and additional courses in advanced Natural History, in 
Animal Industry, Cattle Feeding, the Rudiments of Landscape 
Gardening and Quantitative Chemical Analysis were given to students 
of the second year by Messrs. Morse, Watson, and Storer. 

One part or number of the Bulletin of the Bussey Institution (No. 
IX of Volume II) was printed. It completed the second volume 
of this publication and contained the Index and Table of Contents 
of the volume. 

Beside the need of elbow-room in the Stone Building, the want 
of a separate library building on the Plain Field is much felt. Such 
a building should of coui-se be fire proof and be made strong enough 
to sustain the enormous weight which shelves full of books bring to 
bear upon floors. No part of the present School Building fulfils 
either of these conditions. 

Another point in need of attention is the question of police 

protection for some parts of the farm-land. What with the giving 

op in recent years of much of the estate to the Arnold Arboretum 

and the taking of other parts by the City of Boston for a playground, 

the cutting up of still other parts by the great metropolitan sewer, 

and the removal from some parts of the farm, for the benefit of the 

Arnold Arboretum, of fertile soil which formerly covered them, 

there is not land enough left in the immediate vicinity of the farm 

bouse to supply the hay and straw needed for the farm purposes. 

X'bere are, however, some parcels of land, now used for pasturage, 

^v-liich might be made to bear crops if the land could but be protected 

^xxnn being overrun occasionally by thoughtless boys and loafers. 
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I believe tliat arrangeinentB might be made, at no unreasonable coet, 
which should enable us to put this land to full use and at the same 
time greatly improve its appearance. 

I make no explanatory reference to the condition and requirements 
of the greenhouses because this matter has been reported on by a 
committee of the Board of Overseers without consultation with me. 
It might be regarde<l as of questionable propriety if I were now to 
express an opinion upon a subject which has already been passed 
upon officially by that honorable board. 

F. H. STORER, Dean, 



THE LIBRARY. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit my third annaal report on the 
liibrary, covering the year 1899-1900. 

The experience of the past year brings home even more forcibly 
than ever before the pressing need of a larger and better building 
for the Library. In the divisions recently classified, it is true, there 
4ire still empty shelves and parts of shelves to receive new acces- 
sions; the older portions are, however, in many cases seriously 
crowded, but there remains so little free space that expansion of 
these portions must be postponed as long as possible. The lack of 
:free space also made difficult the handling of the large gifts received 
<]uring the year, for these gifts have to be provided with temporary 
«helf-room while they are being prepared for their permanent places. 
!For the same reason the reclassification of the still unclassified 
portions of the Library is almost at a standstill. Reclassification 
necessarily means expansion, because, with new books constantly 
<3oining in to be intercalated at every point, a reasonable amount of 
^mpty space must be left all along the line so as to avoid constant 
shifting, or at least so as to confine within narrow limits such shifting 
.as is required. 

The present cataloguing staff cannot keep pace with the current 

x-eceipt of books and do careful and scholarly work, but the staff 

<:annot be enlarged because there is no room where more workers 

<^an be seated, and many of those now working for us have to submit 

to unsuitable conditions of light, heat, and air. An enlargement of 

t.Le staff being impossible, we have to i-esort to temporary expedients 

3.iid short cuts in our work in order to keep track of the books we 

receive. I have already pointed out in my last report and in an 

Article in the Gfradttatea* Magazine for December, 1899, some of the 

cleficiencies of the present building in other respects, — the absence 

of convenient places for the use of professors or advanced students, 

o^ rooms to which small classes might be brought which need to 

handle library material, a room for the study of maps, a room for 

the archives of the University and for the collections illustrating its 

history, a room for the exhibitioii of interesting books and manu- 
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scripts, and sapplementary reading and seminary rooms for the 
class-room collections now scattered in different buildings, though 
administered by the College Library. 

In spite of the argent necessity, I do not and have not urged upon 
the Corporation that it should erect a new library building or enlarge 
the present one out of unrestricted funds now in its hands. Apart 
from the fact that, if such funds exist, their income is doubtless 
needed for a great variety of other purposes, I should be sorry to 
see the Corporation compelled to depend on these resources in taking 
the next great step forward in the development of the Library. The 
cost of construction of the present building up to the present time 
has been met almost entirely from such unrestricted lands. Built in 
1838 from the Christopher Gore bequest, which had been received 
in 1829 and which the Corporation had hoped to keep as an income- 
yielding fund, it was enlarged by the addition of the eastern wing in 
1877 at a cost of $90,000, a sum likewise withdrawn from income- 
bearing sources, while in 1896 the expense of remodelling the old 
building ($52,000) was, with the exception of about $16,000 which 
had been subscribed for a new reading-room, and of $7,500 drawn 
from the Gore Annuity Fund, again defrayed by the Corporation. 
In each case the Corporation limited its expenditure to the lowest 
possible sum that would secure in a fair degree the improvements 
needed, and, in the administration of the trust funds committed to it, 
could not do otherwise. Such conditions require that a fairly adequate 
result shall be reached at the smallest possible expense, and forbid 
the attempt to secure the best possible result by the judicious use of 
ample means. The next great improvements in our Library should 
be carried out under conditions that allow the latter object to be kept 
in view, and this can only come to pass through private generosity. 

I should regret to see any wasteful expenditure on a building for 
the Hai*vard Library, but when enlargement comes, I want to see a 
building as perfectly equipped as possible for convenient use and 
efficient administration, and also of such architectural dignity as will 
make it an inspiration and delight to all who use it. Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, and Bowdoin have all 
erected within recent years commodious and well planned library 
buildings, and in every case the building has been the gift of a 
private person. The opportunity is still open for some one to do 
the same great service for Harvard. 

In the mean time we ought to consider what expedients can be 
devised to meet our immediate necessities, for they are likely to 
require relief in the course of the coming year. I pointed out in my 
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last report that a slight enlargement of the sixth fioor of the E^t 
stack was possible, giving shelf-room for 3,800 volumes, and that a 
seventh floor oould be constructed over a part of the sixth floor and 
immediately under the roof. The former plan gives so little relief 
And gives it in such a form (separated blocks of shelves in the midst 
of other shelving not yet itself seriously crowded) that it is scarcely 
worth the expense at present ; the latter would give new space for 
about 15,000 volumes, and that number of less used books could be 
transferred from other parts of the library and thus make room for 
Teclassification, but the new shelves being under the roof and directly 
below a glass skylight would be extremely hot and really unfit places 
for either books or men. 

Three other general methods of relief suggest themselves. The 
most obvious is to transfer to the several department libraries all 
books relating to the specialties of those departments, to send what 
law we have to the Law School, theology to the Divinity School, 
medicine to the Medical School or the Boston Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, geology and zoology to the University Museum, anthropology 
jmd ethnol(^ to the Peabody Museum, botany to the Herbarium, 
astronomy to the Observatory, engineering to the Scientific School, 
architecture and landscape design to the new architectural building ; 
and claimants for other sections would doubtless spring up if the 
process were once begun. This would place us immediately on the 
basis of a well developed departmental library system and would 
<x>mmit the Library to an entirely different policy from what it has 
pursued hitherto. It would leave in the central library a fragmentary 
and one-sided collection of books, fairly rounded out probably in the 
fields of history, literature, philosophy, and economics, but confined 
*on the scientific side to a few books of refereuce, popular treatises 
and old text- books, and perhaps other works having little present 
interest. In the opinion of some this is the ideal condition for a 
University Library, but such a change would be little short of a 
revolution for this Library. As the subject was discussed at some 
length in my first report, I will not refer to it further than to point 
out that the transfer of books to the departments, adopted now 
as a measure of relief on account of our crowded condition, would 
be a step in this direction, the character of which should not pass 
unobserved. 

Another method of securing shelf -room is suggested by the fact 
that every large library contains many useless books and many books 
having only a very slight or a very remote use. It is accordingly 
BometinieB proposed that the useless books, and even those of doubt- 
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ful utility, should be resolutely weeded out from time to time, leaving 
those which may be thought to possess some real current or future 
value. Suitable as it might be for a small library, situated within 
easy distance of larger neighbors, to limit its collections in this way 
and even to confine itself to books of strictly current interest, the 
difficulties and disadvantages of such a plan applied to the oldest 
and one of the greatest depositories of the country are evident. The 
expense of the process of withdrawal would itself be burdensome, 
while the labor involved on the part of those whose expert advice 
would have to be sought in order to make the selection a reasonably 
wise one would be very great. And after all, no matter how great 
the care bestowed, or how many the experts consulted, the selection 
could not fail to be unsatisfactory. Probably we cannot choose more 
wisely for our successors of another century than would our predeces- 
sors of the last century have been able to choose for us. In one 
respect, it is true, we have to choose, namely in deciding beforehand 
what to buy and what to accept as gifts, thus determining the direc- 
tion in which our collections may most profitably increase. But what 
the Library once receives and incorporates in its collection, that it 
becomes responsible for, and should preserve for future reference, 
since there is scarcely a book or a printed sheet that does not record 
some fact or aspect of current life, and hence possesses its own 
special interest to the student of human affairs. 

It remains true nevertheless that every old librai'y contains an 
increasing amount of what might be called ^^dead wood,'' which 
impedes the progress of the student as the dead branches in a pine 
forest block the way of the walker, and it may well be that in time 
such dead wood will have to be thinned out and stored away at one 
side, making a library ^^ wood pile" which can be looked over and 
drawn upon when necessary, but will not constantly cumber the 
ground. 

This suggests a third measure of present relief, namely to transfer 
temporarily to some other building certain classes of little used books 
and the dead portions of such other classes as are most crowded. 
This would give room for the reclassification of those branches not 
already classified and would keep for the time within their present 
limits the classes most congested. Such a course is not free from 
objection, but the books removed would still be accessible if needed, 
and errors of judgment in the separation would not be so serious as 
if the books taken out were permanently alienated from the Library. 
This seems to me the most practicable relief measure for as to adopt 
if we are forced by lack of shelf-room to take some action. The 
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most desirable location for such a deposit would probably be the 
basement of the new architectural building, if -any space could be 
assigned to this use ; and if space can be had there I should recom- 
mend the removal to the same place of the 1,500 volumes of news- 
papers which still reipain in tlie basement of Perkins Hall. 

In February last, at the suggestion of Professor W. M. Davis, I 
sent a circular to all officers of the University and to a limited number 
of representative undergraduates asking them to keep during the 
month of March a careful detailed record of their daily life, the 
object being to bring together the materials for as complete a picture 
as possible of the life of the College community at the present day in 
all its various aspects and relations. The proposition was cordially 
received by almost all the persons to whom the circular was sent, and 
the task (no light one for men whose days are so full) was accom- 
plished by some in very generous detail, by others in a more sum- 
mary fashion, while many naturally found it beyond their strength. 
I have, however, received about seventy journals for the month and 
these will shortly be deposited in a strong chest and sealed; the 
collection as a whole is not to be opened for sixty years, but indivi- 
dual records may be examined after twenty-five years, if the writers 
have died, and the journals are desired for biographical reference. 
The English instructors whose classes write daily or weekly themes 
kindly took up the idea and from time to time during the month 
required their students to write an account of their doings during 
the day or week just passed, and these papers, several hundred in 
number, will add to the detail of the picture. I also asked for 
contributions of photographs to be put away with the journals, and 
the Camera Club cooperated by offering prizes for the best collections 
contributed. We are especially indebted to Mr. W. B, Swift of the 
Class of 1901, President of the Camera Club, who sent in a collection 
of some 150 admirable photographs of his own taking, illustrating 
many aspects of college life as well as nearly all the College buildings, 
and to Mr. Julian Burroughs of the Class of 1903, who contributed 
many others, especially interiors of students' rooms. 

A good niunber of these will be deposited with the journals ; the 
rest 1 propose to make the nucleus of a pictorial collection illustrating 
the topography of the College and its manners and customs at all 
times. To this end I have asked the cooperation of all officers and 
students who use a camera, and shall try to obtain also the help of 
graduates. I also count upon the assistance of the Camera Club in 
Iceeping the collection complete and making it reflect every change 
in the conditions of the Collie Yard and its surroundings. 
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No new numbers of the Bibliographical Contributions have been 
issued during the year, but two are in preparation. We did, however, 
print, in pamphlet form for distribution, a few copies of a list of the 
Newdigate Prize poems given to the Library by Mr. T. K. Lothrop. 
We have also printed a supplement to the Index to the Subject 
Catalogue which was completed in 1891. This Supplement makes a 
pamphlet of twenty-nine pages and contains about 2,500 headings, 
representing perhaps 2,000 new subdivisions introduced into the 
subject catalogue in the last nine years, as required by the current 
work of the cataloguing staff. 

In February the discovery was made that many old books had 
been mutilated by having, the front cover cut off, the object being to 
secure the book-plate pasted on its inner surface. These book-plates, 
having been engraved as early as 1765 and not being now in use, 
have unfortunately become precious in the eyes of book-plate collec- 
tors, so that the books which bear them are tempting morsels to an 
unscrupulous person who knows their value. Inquiry among collec- 
tors of book-plates soon directed suspicion toward Dr. Charles E. 
Cameron, of Boston, a Canadian physician, throngh whose hands, it 
was afterwards learned, nearly a hundred of these plates had lately 
passed. Evidence sufficient to justify Dr. Cameron's arrest was 
procured, and he was arrested on March 15, and was held for the 
Grand Jury. When his case came before the Court, Dr. Cameron 
pleaded guilty, but his sentence was postponed until autumn in order 
to give him an opportunity to make what restitution he can to the 
Library and to the persons to whom he had sold the plates. About 
220 plates were found to have been taken from the Library, and of 
these 84 have been returned by the persons who bought them of Dr. 
Cameron, all but one or two of whom have responded to my inquiries 
with the utmost readiness and of their own accord have restored what 
plates they had without asking for compensation. It is understood, 
however, that Dr. Cameron will make good their loss by repaying to 
these gentlemen the sums he had received from them. Twenty-two 
other plates have been returned by Dr. Cameron and ten more are 
expected from another purchaser.* 

The accessions to the University Library for the year, and the 
present extent both of the Gore Hall collection and of the several 
department libraries are shown in the following table. The figures 
given for the total in Gore Hall are probably in excess of the fact as 
has been pointed out before, but the extent of the inaccuracy cannot 

* Since writing the above seventy additional plates have been returned by 
Dr. Cameron. 
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be readily determined until the unclassified portions of the Library 
ii&ve been rearranged. 



AcosMXOirs. 



Gore Hall (College Library) 

Law School 

Lawrence Scientific School 

Dirinitj School . 

Medical School 

MiiBeom of Zoology' . 

Astronomical Observatory 

Graj Herbarium 

Bussej Institution 

Peabody Museum 

Arnold Arboretum 

Dental School 

Laboratory and Class-room Libraries . . . 

Total 

Deduct, transfers between Gore Hall and 
Department Libraries 

Total 



Volomes 
ftdded. 



Present extent in 



Volumes. 



19,721 


398,000 


6,209 


56,621 


202 


4,746 


679 


30,023 


39 


2,279 


252 


32,467 


281 


9,716 


90 


7,665 


70 


4,100 


84 


2,210 


685 


7,408 


206 


493 


1,370 


21,232 



Pamphlets. 



29,788 



162 



29,626 



886,000 

6,606 

869 

6,882 

• 9 

24,346 
14,949 

6,547 
10,650 

2,572 



576,950 



458,861 



Of the 19,721 volumes added to the Gore Hall collection, 6,774 
came by purchase or exchange, 1,078 as the result of binding serial 
publications, and 509 by binding pamphlets separately, while the 
remainder, 11,360 volumes, were received by gift. The last number 
exceeds the highest previous record by nearly 4,000. The total acces- 
sions to Grore Hall exceed last year's accessions by over 4,500 ; and are 
almost double the average increase (10,731) of the previous ten years. 

By far the most important addition of the year has been the Riant 
library, which we owe to Professor Archibald Gary Coolidge's interest 
in the history of Turkey and the Latin East, and to his own gener- 
osity and that of his father, Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, of Boston, 
in giving the larger part of the money needed to make the purchase. 

Count Paul Riant, who died in December, 1888, at the age of 
fifty-two, had devoteil his life to the study of the Latin East, the 
Crusades, and the traces left by the Crusaders in Constantinople and 
Palestine. The foremost European scholar in this field, he had been 
elected a member of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
in 1880 on account of his services to historical study as the founder 
and director of the ^^ Soci6t6 de POrient Latin," and because of the 
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valae and originality of his published investigations, especially his 
'^ Exuviae saci*ae constantinopolitanae " which traces the fate of the 
treasures brought away from Constantinople by the Crusaders. 

^^ Equipped with a thorough classical education and an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of printed sources, he possessed also a fine 
critical sense, a i*are sagacity, and an indefatigable perseverance." 
m health prevented his working in Paris, but at his country place in 
Vorpilli^re, Valais, by means of ample resources and unflagging zeal, 
he brought together the great library which is no doubt the richest 
special collection in existence devoted to this subject. One section 
of the library related to Scandinavian subjects and this was acquired 
some years ago by Yale University. The other and larger portion is 
that which has come into the possession of this Library. No detailed 
description can be given here, but the wealth of its material may be 
inferred from the extent of the following sections : Crusades, 47G 
numbers ; Wars against Turkey , 319 numbers ; Military and Religious 
Orders, 224 numbers ; History (largely chronicles, sources, etc.), 
1003 numbers ; Geography of the Holy Land, 503 numbers ; Theol- 
ogy (including relics of Christ, worship of the Virgin, pilgrimages^ 
relics of the Saints, etc.), 526 numbers; Ecclesiastical history, 391 
numbers ; Literary history and bibliography, 1016 numbers. Under 
many numbers from three to fifteen dififerent works are included, 
which raises the number of volumes relating to the different subjects 
much above the figures given. Taken as a whole, this is probably the 
most valuable collection of books that the Library has ever received, 
with the possible exception of the Ebeling library of American history 
received in 1818 from Israel Thomdike. 

The price asked for the collection was 70,000 francs, but after 
deducting the value of the duplicates already owned by the Library, 
most of which were left in Paris to be sold, among them being a 
number of valuable sets, the total cost, exclusive of freight from 
Paris to Boston ($335) proved to be $10,735. Of this sum the 
Library contributed $2,010 from its book funds, Mr. J. Harvey 
Treat, of Lawrence, Mass., to whom the Library has already been 
indebted in other years for geneix>us gifts, gave $800 to cover the 
cost of the theological section of the library, and the Divinity School 
Library added $600 to provide for the section devoted to ecclesiasti- 
cal history, subjects of secondary interest from the point of view of 
the historian of the Latin East, while $75 paid for certain books 
desired for some of the class-room libraries. The balance, $7,250, 
was supplied by Mr. J. R. Coolidge and Professor Coolidge, includ- 
ing in this sum the unexpended portion of Mr. J. R. Coolidge's gift of 
the previous year, which had been intended for a similar purpose. 
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The library as it reaches us numbers 7,649 volumes aud 1,162 
pamphlets, of which 603 volumes and 45 pamphlets are the property 
of the Divinity School. These latter, not having been yet sent over 
to the Divinity School and added to its library, are not included in 
the accessions of the year. 

Fortunately the collection is provided with an excellent printed 
catalogue, which makes the incorporation of the titles in the regular 
library catalogues a matter of less pressing importance. As a 
preliminary catalogue record, the printed titles have already been 
moanted on cards which can be immediately inserted in the official 
catal<^ue with little trouble. The books themselves will be dis- 
tributed to their appropriate places as rapidly as possible without 
waiting for further cataloguing. About 870 volumes have already 
found a home in the ^^ Ottoman" and ^ ^Modern Greek" sections; 
some 600 more are being combined with other books already owned 
by the Library, and will form a new group devoted to the history 
of the Crusades, the Crusading Knights, and the Latin Kingdoms of 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, and Greece. The hundred manuscripts 
will remain permanently together as the Riant MSS. and the incuna- 
bula, 99 in number, likewise remain for the present undistributed, 
and in the same locked cases that contain the rarer books from the 
Schefer and Riant libraries. 

In order to give a special distinction to these books and to honor 
Uie name of the scholar who collected them, a special book-plate of 
appropriate character has been designed and engraved by Mr. E. H. 
Garrett, of Boston. 

An ample supply of copies of the printed catalogue has been 
received from A. Picard et Fils, who negotiated the sale, and copies 
will be sent to the principal libraries of the United States in order 
that a knowledge of what is accessible here may be spread as widely 
as possible.* 

From the executors of £dward Ray Thompson, Esq., of Troy, 
N. Y., the Library received 1928 volumes and 30 pamphlets, Mr. 
Thompson having provided in his will that his library should either 
be g^ven to some institution of learning or be sold at auction in 
New York. The books are mainly the works of standard English and 
French authors in the best editions, and in many cases, exquisitely 
bound. A considerable number have accordingly been withdrawn 
from general circulation and are kept in locked cases for special use. 

* Already a reqaest has been received from a French savant for a photo- 
grmphic copj of the title-pages of two books in the Riant collection, which had 
been sooght for in vain in European libraries. 
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The others supplemented very acceptably what we already had and 
also provided a desirable number of duplicates. Of the latter some 
have been placed in the Child Memorial Library and other class-room 
libraries. The executors wisely refrained from asking that the col- 
lection be kept together, a request that is frequently made in such 
cases and naturally seems desirable in the eyes of the owner or his 
friends. The acceptance of a gift on this condition is not, in my 
opinion, a wise policy, unless the books are individually so rare and 
valuable that they must in any case be kept apart under lock and key, 
or unless they relate to so limited a Held that they naturally belong in 
a compact group, with which the material on the same subject already 
in the Library may be incorporated, the whole receiving and perpetu- 
ating the name of the original collector and donor. Even then a 
special fund is generally necessary in order to maintain the collection 
at such a point of completeness as to do honor to the memory of its 
originator. A general collection, however admirable at the time, 
loses its distinction after a few years if not added to in the same 
spirit in which it was formed, and soon ceases to be a worthy- 
memorial. Nevertheless I would gladly allow such a gift as th< 
Thompson bequest to be kept together for some years if we had 
suitable place to shelve it, where it could be seen and enjoyed. A 
present not only have we no such place, but the scattering a 
cataloguing of these books had to be hastened as much as possible 
the sbelf room in the stack temporarily assigned to them bei 
imperatively needed for other purposes. 

A special book-plate of charming design was engraved for the 
books also by Mr. E. H. Garrett, of Boston, at Mr. R. H. Thomp 
son's expense. 

From Mrs. Emil C. Hammer, whose husband was Danish Consu 
in Boston from 1859 to 1894, the University received the sum o 
$500 to be used for the promotion of Scandinavian studies. At^ 
Mrs. Hammer's request about $200 of the sum was applied to ther 
expenses of a concert of Scandinavian music, and the remainder wa9 
devoted to the purchase of ^' Scandinavian books and books relating^ 
to Scandinavia." These purchases are made under Dr. Schofield'» 
advice and direction and have been confined so far almost exclusively 
to Norwegian literature.* 

From the J. C. Ayer Company, of Lowell, we have received the 
library of Alphonse Marsigny, a Belgian and for many years a priest 
of the Roman Catholic church, who had long been in the employ of 

* Mrs. Hammer has generously repeated her gift of last year, giving another 
$600 to be used for the purchase of books in the same field during the year 
1900^1. 
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the Ayer Company and being versed in many tongues had translated 
their ahnanacs and advertisements into a great variety of languages. 
His library contains little that is notable, but includes many out of 
the way publications in foreign, and especially Oriental, languages, 
such as naturally drift into the possession of a rambling scholar, and 
finally find a suitable resting-place in a great university library. The 
collection numbers 549 volumes and 48 pamphlets. 

Thornton K. Lothrop, Esq., of Boston, generously provided the 
means of securing for the Library an extraordinary collection of the 
Oxford Newdigate prize poems offered for sale by a gentleman in 
New York. The series of these poems is complete from 1822 to 
1890 with one exception, R. C. Sewell's poem in 1825, and there is 
reason to believe that this was never printed in separate form ; all 
Init two are the contemporary pamphlet first editions. A collected 
reprint issued in 1828 made the series absolutely complete from 
1806, the date of the earliest award. The few poems of more recent 
date, 1891 to 1900, were afterwards obtained from England at 
Mr. Lothrop's expense. Most of the writers have not won further 
distinction as poets, but the list includes a number of well-known 
names: H. H. Milman (1812), Roundell Palmer (1832), Faber 
(1836), Stanley (1837), Ruskin (1839), J. C. Shairp (1842), 
Matthew Arnold (1843), Edwin Arnold (1852), Symonds (I860), 
Mallock (1871), Oscar Wilde (1878). 

Madame Edgar Quinet has continued to send us from time to time 
the works of her husband as published in a new complete edition. 

Mrs. Justin Winsor has added to Mr. Winsor's Garrick MS. and 
Garrick memoranda a volume of portraits of Garrick and his con- 
temporaries. 

On the death of Mr. Samuel May, the Secretary of the Class of 
1829, which occurred on November 24, 1899, his class record book 
and other papers were deposited in the Library with the consent of 
the sarviving members of the class, Mr. Charles Storrow, of Boston, 
and Dr. E. L. Cunningham, of Newport. The record book contains 
a most interesting account of the meetings of this famous class held 
with unexampled regularity from 1838 to 1893, a period of fifty-five 
years, and it also brings together an abundant series of references, 
newspaper clippings, etc., relating to the careers of the individual 
members of the class. The mass of loose papers of a similar 
character have been arranged and mounted by Mrs. El»en Dale, 
Mr. Storrow's daughter, as a labor of love, and Mr. Storrow has 
provided for their preservation three stout leather boxes, and a 
leather case for the record book. 
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Capt. John Bordman (Class of 1894) of the 26th U. S. Infantry, 
stationed in the Philippines, has sent us a file of the '^ Revolucion*' 
from December 18, 1898, to February 10, 1899. This was the official 
organ of the native government of the state of Visayas, established 
at Jaro, and contains much material of the highest interest, illus^ 
trating the condition of affairs among the natives previous to the 
American occupation. A few other papera, broadside proclamations 
and documents, have also been received from Capt. Bordman, and 
occasional issues of Manila newspapers have been sent us from 
another source. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics has continued to send many 
of its review copies of current books and some of its exchanges, and 
Dr. S. A. Green, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and Rev. 
Edward Abbott, the editor of the Literary World, still send frequent 
bundles of pamphlets, in which much that is of interest and value is 
found that might not otherwise be preserved. 

We are indebted to Senator Hoar and Senator McMillan for many 
United States documents as issued, and especially to Mr. Charles 
Moore, of the Class of 1878, now clerk of one of the Senate com- 
mittees, for current documents which it would otherwise be difficult 
for us to obtain. 

Many other donors I would gladly name did space permit ; to each 
an acknowledgment of his gifts has been promptly made at the time 
of their receipt. 

The total gifts to the College Library during the year 1899-1900 
and five previous years have been as follows : — 



qlfts to thb collbos : ism-m. 
Library. 


180&-M. 


1896-97. 


1897-98. 


1888-09. 


1899-00. 


Volumes 

Pamphlets 


4,361 
7,522 


3,903 
8,908 


5,048 

8,427 


2,646 
11,365 


7,096 
12,448 


11,360 
11,072 


Totals .... 


11,873 


12,811 


13,476 


14,011 


19,544 


22,432 



The accessions by gift and purchase to the University Library as 
a whole (excluding the laboratory and class-room libraries) have 
been as follows during the last twenty-one years : — 



1879-80 . 
1880-81 . 
1881-82 . 
1882-83 . 
1883-84 . 
1884-86 . 
1885-86 . 



Volumes. 
7,247 
9,804 
9,129 
9,818 
12,360 
14,558 
9,191 



1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 



Volumefl. 

. 11,924 
16,468 
12,253 
16,051 
13,276 
13,785 
22,370 



1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 



Volumef. 
. 16,788 
. 15,325 
. 17,317 
. 15,474 
. 16,706 
. 23,745 
.28,256 
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Dr. Malcolm Storer, the Curator of Coins and Medals, reports 
that 156 coins have been received from various donors, 126 being 
from Mr. C. G. Rothschild, of the Class of 1902, and that 12 medals 
have been bought. 

The Curator has given special attention to securing medals struck 
in honor of Harvard graduates and would be glad to have help in 
completing the collection. During the past year he has added medals 
commemorating the names of Louis Agassiz, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and John Trumbull. 

LABORATORY AND CLASS-ROOM LIBRARIES. 

The present extent of the laboratory and class-room libraries is as 
follows : — 



Labobatobt and Class-Room Librabiss. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 



Chemical Lab. Boylsion HcUl 

Physical Lab. Jejferson Phys. Lab 

Botanical Lab. Univerniy MuMeum 

Geological Lab. Do. 

Mineralogical Lab. Do, 

Phys. Oeograpliy Lab. Do, 

Zoological Lab. Do, 

Classics. Harva/rd IIcUl 3 

History. Harva/rd HcUl R, R 

United States History. Harvard Hall R,R. , . 
Political Economy. Do. 

Social Questions. Do, . . 

Child Memorial (English). Warren House . . 
Lowell Memorial (Romance). Do, . . 

German. Do. . . 

French. Do, 

Sanskrit. Do, 

Semitic. Sever 7 

Mathematics. Sever 22 

Mnsic. Uolden Chapel 

Philosophy (Psychol. Lab.). Dane Hall . . . 
Fme Arts (incl. Gray and Randall Coll.) . Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture. Archit. Department Bldg. . . . 
Preachers* Library. Wadsworth House . . . 
The Study. Phillips Brooks House 

Totals 



Perma. 
neni. 


On 
Deposit. 


Totals. 


637 


1,035 


1,572 


30 


367 


397 


582 


124 


706 


118 


• • 


118 


458 


227 


685 


343 


174 


517 


266 


• • 


266 


3,342 


143 


3,485 


1,937 


17 


1,954 


883 


8 


891 


1,U8 


1 


1,149 


840 


6 


846 


3,472 


80 


3,552 


535 


2 


537 


478 


« • 


478 


2,361 


• • 


2,361 


668 


12 


680 


984 


• • 


984 


350 


80 


430 


162 


• • 


162 


636 


39 


574 


798 


. • 


798 


252 


• • 


252 


94 


. . 


94 


59 


. . 


59 


21,232 


2,315 


23,647 
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The four libraries of History, United States History, Political 
Economy, and Social Questions (in all over 4,800 volumes) remain 
as heretofore iii Harvard Hall in charge of an attendant. The room 
is open every week-day from 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and at the close of 
the day books may be taken for over-night use. The reading-room 
is of essential service to the students in several of the largest, 
elementary courses, and, though it contains a hundred chairs, it ia» 
now at the opening of the new year overcrowded, t'caders frequently 
being unable to obtain seats. The courses mentioned comprise 
altogether over 2,000 members, all of whom are required to do a 
certain amount of reading, and for so large a number a room of 100 
seats is manifestly inadequate, yet there seems to be absolutely no 
space available for expansion. If some readers are induced to buy 
more books for their own use, the effect of the crowding will be 
so far a benefit, but in most courses the required reading, if the 
student had not this library to depend upon, would represent an 
expenditure of from fifty to two hundred dollars. 

The Warren House on Quincy Street in which the libraries of the 
modem languages and of Sanskrit were installed last year has been 
moved during the summer back from Quincy Street to Prescott Street 
so as to make room for the new Harvard Union. At present it seems 
a little remote in its situation, but when the new club building is 
finished and occupied its proximity to what is expected to be a new 
centre of college life will be in its favor. 

The collection of Romance literature in this building will be known 
henceforth as the " Lowell Memorial Library," some seven hundred 
volumes from Professor James Russell Lowell's library having been 
purchased with money subscribed for the purpose and added to the 
small collection already established. These books are mainly Old 
French and Spanish texts, and many contain annotations in Mr. 
Lowell's hand. These books have been received, but have not yet 
been placed on the shelves in the Warren House, and hence are not 
included in the figures given above. 
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Of Uie eoBstant oae of Uie reaerred books in the rMdiofflr-nxHtt^ 
uid of the eoQeetioiis of reference books, penodksis, and UnibHl 
States doeoments, freely aooessible to all, no record is poMbW« 
Tbe extent of these open ooUections and their growth is shown in 
the following table: — 



Bovnd Penodicsb j 3.5S5 i 3,619 



Bewrred Books 
U. 8. Dodiiiients 



3,896 
7,677 
8,370 



3,8tt 
8,090 



3,813 
3,853 

8,117 



I 



3JI75 3,J:3 
4,143 4.334 
8,344 10.134 



3,465 ; 3,593 3,664 . 3,887 

I ' ■ 



Total 



18,468 



18,996 



19,375 I 19,435 



31,530 



The increase in the noinber of reserved books indicates a mon> 
frequent change in the selection of books exposed to use^ or perhaps 
more watchfulness in preserving a record of such changes, rather 
than a larger number reserved at the same time. Complaints an> 
made occamonally that too many books are withdrawn from general 
circulation by being reserved on the shelves of the reading-room. 
This indicates, as it seems to me, not that we have carried the 
system too far, but that a better understanding should be had of 
the relative importance attached by the instructor to the books which 
he asks to have reserved, and that the Superintendent of the room 
should be expected to allow the less important books to be borrowed 
somewhat more freely than heretofore if wanted by officers of tho 
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University. In such cases of course it would be expected that 
borrowers would return books at the earliest possible moment. It 
is also doubtless true that books occasionally remain on the reserved 
shelves longer than is really necessary, because the instructor neglects 
to give directions in regard to them. All the books which it is desir- 
able to have permanently reserved for use by the students should be 
duplicated so that officers and others should not be deprived alto- 
gether of the pri\nlege of borrowing them. A special appropriation 
was made for this purpose by the Library Council last year, and the 
appropriation will no doubt be continued until this difficulty ceases 
to cause dissatisfaction. 

With the books in the Harvard Hall reading-room (4,840), in the 
Warren House (7,608), and in the other laboratory and class-room 
libraries (11,305), we have over 45,000 volumes which are directly^ 
accessible in an informal manner to the members of the University. 
Access to such a collection of carefully selected books, comprising 
the most useful works that can be found in all branches of study^ 
pursued at the University, is a precious priWlege which I should he^ 
sorry to see in any way abridged. A little more elastic adjustment::^ 
probably can prevent the reserved book system favoring the students 
unduly at the expense of the officers of the University. A morc^ 
serious difficulty is to prevent individual students taking unfaic^ 
advantage of their opportunities, and appropriating to their private 
use books which it is intended should be equally open to the use o^ 
all. Student opinion, when it finds expression, unhesitatingly con- 
demns the practice, but it continues to exist, the result of thought- 
lessness in some cases, of meanness in others, and occasionally, no 
doubt, of dishonesty. 

During the year 64 volumes have disappeared from the reserved^ 
and reference shelves in or adjacent to the reading-room, a numbec 
about twice as large as the average in recent years. Cases of thi» 
kind, when detected, are dealt with severely, the student bein^ 
deprived of all use of the Library for a month or more and ontiE 
he can satisfy the Librarian that he will not again offend, while hi^ 
name is posted in the reading-room as having abused the privilegei^ 
of the room. 

Cards of admission to different sections of the bo<^-stack con^ 
tinue to be given, on recommendation of an instructor, to all- 
jtdvanced students who need to go directly to the shelves for pur-^ 
poses of investigation in connection with their work. Such students 
have the same facilities for the examination and study of all th0 
resources of the Library, in tlieir chosen departments, that tb^ 
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oOScers of inatrnction enjoy. The use of these cardd of adtnission 
to the book-stack is shown in the following table : — 



nt THi Boos-Snci 



i I 



Hirtorj 

Alt (iDClndiiiK Htuic) . . 
LiteMtare 

Philosophy 

Theolog? 

PolHic«l Bconamy . . . . 

EdocKtioD 

Oeogrmphy 



I 



The Dnmber of individDalB admitted was 320, not 370, because 
the same person sometitnea received pennission to use different parts 
of the book-stack. 

The Dumber of students who take books from the Library, and 
their relation to the whole number connected with the Cambridge 
depMtmenta of the University, is Bbowo in the last three years and 
at previous ten year intervals in the following table : — 





l«7i-TS. 


ISM-gS. 


im-w. 


1M7-.S. 


IgW^. 


18BS-00. 


BmwwnoT 


i 


fi 


■s. 

1 


s 


■i 

i 


!t 


S. 

B 

s 
* 


£ 




fl 


i 


11 

K 


MTinJty. . . 


So 


le 


2fi 


Z6 


fiO 


40 


40 


K 


26 


36 


27 


27 


L«w .... 


VM 


SA 


183 


132 


+(M 


176 


r.4c 


241 


551 


301 


fill 


241 


Scieotiflc . 


39 


21 


2tl 


ai 


unf 


144 


4)0 


181! 


416 


27; 


49fi 


«I8 


lUndentOrwl. 


Bfi 


IS 


TO 


53 


312 


20H 


372 


241 


308 


2GT 


32B 


2fl9 


Senior Om* . 


153 


100 


191 


171 


S2J 


81( 


S42 


323 


S69 


341 


JIU 


257 


jDDioTClui . 


IBQ 


!IH 


334 


216 


ftlf 


S3B 


3fl7 


333 


335 


301 


392 


311 


Sophom. Clui 


208 


I2i 


26G 


32( 


43C 


S2) 


4») 


30S 


608 


446 


60( 


380 


Freihm. Qwi 


197 


irifl 


255 


806 


.195 


S3< 


JTl 


264 


471 


381 


49f 


aoB 


Bp. StodenU . 










16S 


127 


169 


127 


1S8 


143 

3488 


194 


Ufi 


ToUl . . . 


969 


- 


1213 


1032 


2671 


1903 


B0B9 


306B 


3161 


3363 


2176 



These figures are subject to rather remarkable fluctuations from 
jnr to year for which it is diflflcult to assign a cause. For instance, 
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the number of students who borrowed books was 312 less than the 
year before, yet the number of books borrowed increased. The per- 
centage of borrowers has varied within four years from 82 to 94 
per cent, in the Senior Class, from 79 to 92 per cent, in the Junior, 
from 56 to 87 per cent, in the Sophomore, and from 56 to 80 per 
cent, in the Freshman Classes. Last year the proportion of Sopho- 
mores and Freshmen reached the highest point on record, this year - 
the proportion of Seniors and Juniors falls to the lowest point reached 
in twenty years, but I cannot suggest a special reason for either fact. 
These figures do not mean, however, that so large a number of^ 
students (501 out of 1,902 undergraduates) made no use of th^- 
Library. Most of them, probably all, used the reading-rooms and. 
class-room libraries, but it is a little remarkable that so many should 
have been satisfied with this, and not have been tempted to borrow 
additional books. The fact that several of the social clubs now 
support much larger and better selected libraries than they formerly 
did is doubtless one reason why many students do not find occasion 
to borrow from the College Library. 

The use of the Library by students of Radcliffe Collie is shown 
in the following table. In our present building only very meagre 
opportunities for reading can be offered to Radcliffe students, but ft 
messenger comes to the Library daily to take to Radcliffe College 
books sent for by the students. Since the lending of reserved books 
ceased in 1896, and with the growth of Raddiffe's own library, 
borrowing from the College Library has naturally declined. 



Books Lnrr to 
Raoclotb. 


1893-08. 


1808-«4. 


18M-05. 


1M6-M. 


18M-07. 


1807-98. 


189^40. 


1899-00. 


Borrowers .... 
Books borrowed . . 


132 
1,057 


108 
1,162 


156 
1,672 


155 
1,502 


167 
1,320 


U6 
1,191 


137 
1,273 


121 
1,125 



In the course of the year the temporary use of the Library has 
been granted to 112 persons not connected with the University, who 
have come to Cambridge for purposes of study. The usual number 
of applications from other libraries, especially college libraries, and 
from scholars in distant parts of the country have been received, 
and the Library has been able to send away 475 volumes in response 
to these requests. This number is somewhat larger than in any 
previous year, but no instance of loss or injury has occurred, and 
it is thought that the convenience of college officers and of other 
scholars in Cambridge has not been interfered with by the temporary 
withdrawal of these volumes. 
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The Sunday use of the reading-room is shown in the following 
table. The room is open, to readers only, every Sunday in term- 
time from one to half-past five in the afternoon. Books may be 
obtained freely from the book-stacks on request, but are not to be 
1»ken from the building. 



SuHDAT Ura. 



Sundays oi>en 
Users . . . 
Arermge . . 
Highest No. . 



18«-M. 



87 

8,716 

100 

186 



1898-M. 



87 

8,668 

99 

186 



1804-05. 



18B6-06. 



36 

8,684 

100 

181 



24 

2,369 

98 

140 



18Qft-«7. 



86 

6,010 

148 

827 



1807-^. 



86 

4,686 

182 

297 



1808-W. 



86 

6,093 

146 

260 



1800.00. 



86 

4,846 

188 

286 



SQELP DBPABTMEMT. 

On May 1, Mr. N. D. C. Hodges resigned his position on the 
Library staff to become librarian of the Cincinnati Public Library. 
Mr. Hodges came to this Library in March, 1897, and during the 
three years of his service had been in chai^ of the reclassification 
of the scientific portion of the Library. He had established the 
classification of this whole section of the Library on excellent, 
practical lines and on what I believe may be considered a permanent 
basis. An outline of the scheme was presented in my first annual 
report. The groups classified and arranged by Mr. Hodges are the 
following : Learned Societies, Scientific Periodicals, General Science, 
Natural History, Anthropology, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Physical 
Geography, Mathematics, Astronomy, Navigation, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Engineering, and War, including in all about 31,000 volumes. 
It is fortunate that Mr. Hodges was able to complete the work on 
this well rounded group of subjects before being called away to 
another library. 

Mr. Frank Carney, who has charge of the current work of the 
shelf department and has also been engaged on the classification of 
Political Economy, reports 13,616 volumes permanently located in 
the stack during the year, 11,070 added to classes previously 
arranged, and 2,546 newly classified, making 257,485 volumes so 
placed of the entire Gore Hall collection. 
The newly classified sections are the following : — 

Modem G^eek History and Literature 806 

Chinese History and Literature 876 

General Science 284 

Anthropology 178 

Physical Geography 478 

Art of War 986 



Total %^fAA 
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This small number, insignificant in comfyarison with the nnmbenr^ 
reported in recent years, is dae on the one hand to the loss of Mr^ ' 
Ayer and Mr. Hodges, who were employed without intermptiou oi 
this work, to the increase in the receipt of current books which hi 
been specially marked daring the past year, and to the distributioi 
of some 4,000 corrent pamphlets into boxes on the shelves, a taskai 
which has lately been added to the duties of this department, an< 
on the other hand to the fact that the classification of the extensivGi 
gioop. Political Economy, is still in progress and, therefore, has noiB 
been incladed in the count, although 2,600 volumes are entirely^ 
finished and the arrangement of the remaining 4,000 is well advanced. 
Several important subjects still await classification, — biblic^raphy, 
ecclesiastical history, theology, oriental literatures and history, — 
but no further substantial progress can be made until more space is 
at our disposal. 

During the summer the books on China were brought together and 
classified, the current interest in the subject and the prospective 
increase of publication which that interest brings making it desirable 
to collect into one place what we have. Our material on the Cmsades 
and related subjects, which has been very much strengthened by the 
riches of the Riant library, is also in progress of arrangement. 

A summary of the contents of the Library, giving the number of 
volumes in each class, was given in last year's report. 

The thorough system of shelf examination in operation during the 
preceding year was interrupted in 1899-1900, in consequence of 
which the constant misplacement of books on the shelves, unavoid- 
able where so many persons have access to them, was less promptly 
corrected, but I expect to be able during the coming year to revive 
the methods which have been found to work well before. 

A thorough examination and checking with the shelf -list is always 
made in the summer, covering the whole of the classified portion of 
the Library. This process required this summer the whole time 
of two men and two boys for about two months and covered about 
265,000 volumes. It resulted in restoring to their shelves 226 books 
which had been misplaced in the course of the year, and showed that 
185 books were missing (about twice the usual number), 64 from the 
reference and reserved shelves in the reading-room, 4 from amon^ 
the new books displayed in the delivery-room, and 67 from the book- 
stack to which only officers of the University and advanced students 
are supposed to have access. Of these latter books a large part will 
probably be returned, the persons taking them having inadvertently 
neglected to charge them. Of books missing in previous years 81 
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were found in the course of the examination this year. Of the 1,403 
books reported missing during the last eighteen years, 557 have been 
recovered- 
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The work of the Catalogue Department as compared with previous 
years is roughly shown by the following table : — 



Catauwub Wobk. 


loDO 06. 


lM»-07. 


1M7-06. 


1808-W. 


189»-00. 


Titles catologoed 

for College Library . . . 
for Departmente, etc. . . 


7,564 
2,668 


8,990 
2,820 


9,974 
8,026 


12,276 
2,087 


12,788 
2,878 


Total 

Cards added to Catalogue . . 


10,282 

27,428 


11,810 
21,282 


18,000 
25,093 


14,868 
22,995 


15,116 
26,065 



The seriotts problem before the Catalogue Department is to handle 
accessions which during the last two years have exceeded the average 
of the previous ten years, in one case by fifty per cent., in the other 
by almost a hundred per cent. The stafP itself on the other hand 
has not been increased, and has unfortunately lost in the course of 
the last half dozen years several experienced and valuable members. 
No present increase is possible for two reasons ; lack of means on 
the part of the ConK>ration, over $20,000 of the expenses of the 
Library administration being chargeable to the general College income 
each year, and lack of space on the part of the Library, every foot 
of desk room being already occupied, and several members of the 
staff being already crowded out into the passageways of the stack 
where it was never intended that clerical work should be done. 
Under these circumstances, the only course is to devise such time- 
saving methods for temporary application as shall give us the best 
record practicable under the given conditions, and to apply these 
methods in such a systematic manner that whatever work is slighted 
now, as being of secondary importance, can be taken up later and 
completed with the least possible duplication of labor. With this 
object in view the plan proposed in my last report has been put into 
operation and is found to work well. The general result is that all 
books bought, except a few of very limited interest, and all gifts of 
new and interesting books are catalogued with reasonable promptness 
and in full ; gifts of slight value, large collections (like the Riant 
library) of undoubted value, but on account of their bulk incapable 
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of being included in the ordinary current of work, and the few pur- 
chases referred to above which are of interest to a very small number 
of persons, are catalogued with the least possible formality on simple 
author cards for the official catalogue, but are not recorded on the 
public card catalogue either under author or subject. Some of these 
books are located in their permanent places in the shelf classification, 
others, of less importance, are given a temporary runnii^ number; 
but in either case they can be consulted and borrowed as freely 
(though not found as readily without assistance) as fully catalogued 
books, and danger of duplication is avoided by the record in the 
official catalogue. Pamphlets, as stated in my last report, are either 
(1) fully and separately catalogued like bound volumes, or (2) cata- 
logued under authors on the official catalogue only like the second 
class of books above, or (3) if not of such a kind as to give a 
serviceable author entry, are sent, without catalogue record, to boxes 
on the shelves containing other material on the same subjects, or (4) 
when they cannot be usefully classified in this way, they go to the 
alphabetically arranged files of uncatalogued pamphlets. 

I will not attempt this yeai* to make any statement of uncatalogued 
or partially catalogued books on hand. The number of uncatalogued 
books is naturally very much larger than in recent years, but the 
greater part of these will in a short time take their place in the class 
of partially catalogued books, and in this form I shall report them 
from year to year. It is important that as soon as possible regular 
uninterrupted labor should be devoted to completing the work on this 
partially catalogued collection, in order to prevent its becoming so 
large as to be a serious burden. 

The cataloguing of articles in periodical publications has been 
contuiued in cooperation with four other large libraries, the results 
of the work being made accessible by the Publishing Board of the 
American Library Association to all other libraries at a moderate 
cost. For this undertaking we have furnished 586 titles catalogued 
in this Library, and we have received ifrom the central office printed 
cards (four copies for each title) for these 586 and for 2,256 titles 
in addition catalogued by the other libraries, making 2,842 in all at 
a total expense of $35.19. The Publishing Board also issues similar 
printed cards, not prepared by cooperation, for a number of sets 
of volumes and composite books. Of these we have lately received 
915 cards for the articles in the annual reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution (1886-95) and for the addresses of the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, as printed in its Proceedings, 1875-98. These cards are 
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sold for a oent a piece, and are perfectly adapted to general catalogue 
use. Similar cards have been received daring the year from the 
Massachusetts State Library for the monographs contained in the 
public dociunents for 1897, and from the United States Depai'tment 
of Agriculture for the articles contained in its Year-books from 1894 
to 1898 and in the whole series of its Farmers' Bulletins. 

The more important titles catalogued by means of these various 
<aid publications are inserted in the general public catalogue. The 
Test are filed in special drawers in two series, one alphabetical by 
mathors, the other alphabetical by general subjects. The cards in 
'the latter series will be weeded out from time to time, leaving only 
the more recent titles. 

ORDERIKO DEPARTMENT AND FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

The following table shows the income of our book-funds, receipts 
^rom other sources for the purchase of books, and expenditure for 
lxx>ks during the last six years. 



IjlOOXB AHD ExPMDITUBfc 



Prom book Funds, — 
Balance from prerious year 
Income of the year . . 

Total available .... 
Spent for booka .' 

BaUnce to next year . . .^ 

Special giftft, aalea, etc. — 
Balance from prerious year 
Becdyed daring the year 

Total ayailable . . . 
Spent for booka . . . 

Balance to next year . . 



r 



i 1*0(81 spent for booka, — 
' CoUege Library . . . . 
Department Librariea* . 



Total 



18M-05. 


180&-06. 


18M-07. 


1897-06. 


180B-99. 


180(MK). 


$3,509 
14,016 


$4,131 
15,189 


$2,864 
13,991 


$2,303 
13,010 


$737 
18,806 


$5,033 
18,464 


18,425 
14,294 


19,320 
16,456 


16,855 
14,552 


15,313 
14,676 


19,043 
14,010 

5,033 

839 
3,906 


28,497 
18,861 


4,131 

1,184 
534 


2,864 

1,396 
2,958 


2,303 

1,205 
349 


737 

1,176 
506 


5,136 

2,940 
5,076 


1,718 
322 


4,354 
3,149 


1,554 

378 


1,682 
843 


4,745 
1,805 


8,016 
7,140 


1,396 


1,205 


1,176 


839 


2,940 


875 


$14,616 
5,028 


$19,605 
5,184 


$14,930 
4,070 


$15,419 
5,322 


$15,815 
3,869 


$25,501 

4,748 


$19,644 


$24,789 


$19,000 


$20,741 


$19,684 


$30,249 



* Not indnding the Law School, which apenda from $8,600 to $11,000 a yesr 
^<tt booka, but doea not order through the College Library. 
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The work of the Ordering Department, in charge of Mr. Potter, i» 
Bummed up in the following table : — 



WOBK or ORDIBIVe DBPABmSHT. 



New orden, — 
Total receired and examined ... 
Already owned or ordered .... 
Forwarded 

Efdmate of cost, — 

For the College Library 

For Departments 

Total estfanafted coat 

Shipment! receired from abroad . . . 
*No. of Tols. bought for College Lib. . 
fTotal gift! examined and paaaed on . 



18M-M. 


18»-07. 


1807-96. 


InR^^HP. 


aWH^HPI* 


5,744 


4,152 


6,687 


7,049 


18,001 


1,868 


964 


1,888 


1,712 


8,206 


8,798 


3,016 


8,746 


5,010 


9,612 


18,228 


$5,970 


16,765 


|9,510 


119,256 


4,656 


8,245 


8,806 


1,942 


8,066 


18,779 


9,215 


10,071 


11,452 


22,821 


28 


• 22 


m 


89 


44 


5,854 


8,581 


4,885 


6,045 


6,774 


12,811 


18,475 


14,011 


19,544 


«.« 



Under ^^ new orders " are included both books bon^U ijrith libraij 
funds and books paid for by gifts, such as the Hammer gift and ths 
CooMdge and Treat gifts for the Riant books, since the labor and 
responsibility of forwarding these orders falls to the Ordering 
Department. It will be seen that the woi^ done by the dqMirtment 
was nearly twice as great as during the preceding year, and in some 
respects three times what it has been in other recent years. Half of 
one extra person's time was given for several weeks to examining 
the books received from the Gurney library, but otherwise the year's 
work was done, but done under unusual pressure, by the r^^ular 
assistants of this department. Mr. Potter remarks in regard to this : 
'* The work at times necessarily fell behind. There were occasional 
long delays in the despatch of orders, gift books and pamphlets had 
to be laid aside, and I was unable to give as much supervision to 
the details of the work as I wished, nor did I have time to keep a 
proper watch on new publications." That under the conditions 
there were not greater delays and more work left undone is a cause 
for congratulation. 

Among the more important purchases of the year may be mentioned 
a MS. Armenian Bible, a collection of 862 pamphlets, mostly ia 
Dutch, relating to English affairs in 1689, the accession of William III, 
and the naval wars between the Netherlands and England ; a MS. 
copy of Turber\ile'8 translation of the Eclogues of Mantuan from the 
copy in the British Museum, supplementing a copy of Books I and YI 

* Excluding rolnmes formed by binding periodicals and patnphleU. 
t Indnding both rolames and pamphlets. See p. 222. 
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of the same work given to the Library by Mr. H. A. Eaton, of the 
Class of 1898 ; several MS. account books kept by Capt. £. Marrett, 
of Cambridge, in the last century, a dozen of Halliwell-Phillip's 
privately printed books, and many volumes on South African affairs. 

For somewhat more than a year all our foreign shipments have 
been coming through the American Express Company instead of by 
freight as previously, and Mr. Potter has made an interesting analysis 
of the result. From our English agents, Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trfibner & Co., we have received smaller shipments at 
correspondingly more frequent intervals, and though the average 
time between the date of the invoice and the receipt of the books in 
Cambridge has increased from 21 to 28 days (owing perhaps to the 
special nnf avorable conditions of last winter's steam traffic between 
Ekigland and America) there has been a substantial gain in the 
general promptness of fiUing orders. Mr. Potter's table of statistics 
shows, for instance, that within two months from the date of order 
we receive 88.7 per cent, of the books ordered, against 28.7 per cent, 
three years ago, and that within three months 98.5 per cent, of our 
orders are filled, against 70.6 per cent, three years ago. From this 
consideration are excluded of course books ordered to be sent by mail 
and old books sure to be difficult to find. The expense, in spite of 
the more frequent shipments, has decreased. Including consular 
certificate (not required for the smaller shipments if they are under 
£20 in value), packing cases, transportation, and custom house 
expenses, the average cost per volume has been 9.1 cents by express 
against 10.5 cents by freight. 

In our shipments from France and Grcrmany no change has been 
made in frequency of despatch, and the saving under the new condi- 
tions is more marked. Omitting the charges for packing cases and 
for consular certificates, the cost per volume has been, from France, 
by freight 9 cents, by express 6.4 cents ; from Germany, by freight 
5.7 cents, by express 4.8 cents. 

Mr. Potter makes the following suggestion in regard to appropria- 
tions, which I heartily endorse. " In my report for the year 1894-95, 
in speaking of the failure to buy books on subjects outside those 
covered by the regular college curriculum, I made the following 
Buggestions, which I beg leave to quote : *• I would suggest that each 
year a special appropriation be given the Ordering Department to 
cover some of these n^lecled topics ; that each year a different sub- 
ject be taken up and, by working up its bibliography, an attempt be 
made to ga^er at least a representative part of the literature relating 
to it.' This proposition was never acted upon, but I desire to repeat 
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it with emphasis gained from the experience of the last few years. 
Whenever a course is started in a subject not previously taught in 
the College, the weakness of the Library in that subject becomes 
manifest. Some of the subjects that might be taken up with advan- 
tage on such an appropriation are : Grammars and dictionaries of 
the lesser known languages and dialects ; Portuguese literature ; the 
languages of the Philippine and other Pacific islands and of Africa ; 
London, history and description; Canada, modem history and 
politics; the history and geography of South America; of Central 
America ; of the West Indies ; of Australia ; of Polynesia. On all 
of the above subjects the Library is very weak : an appropriation of 
$100 or $200 for any one of them would go far toward providing at 
least a respectable collection on the subject. By continuing thus 
from year to year to build up different collections, the resources of 
the Library would be very materially strengthened. In this connec- 
tion I would suggest that an appropriation be made each year for 
Current £vents, none of the present appropriations being properly 
chargeable with such books, many of which the Library ought to 
buy. Under this head would come, for example, the books we have 
bought within the last few years on the Spanish- American war ; on 
the Dreyfus case; on the Transvaal; and now on China. An 
appropriation of $150 might be made for this, with the understanding 
that any unexpended balance could be used toward the end of the 
year for other purposes." 

THE ARCHIVES AND THE HARVARD COLLECTION. 

Mr. William Garrott Brown, the Deputy Keeper of the University 
Archives, reports in regard to the two collections under his charge, 
the addition of fifteen volumes and five bundles to the Archives, and 
of 195 volumes and singly bound pamphlets and 42 boxes or bundles 
to the collection of printed matter illustrating the history of the Uni- 
versity. These figures do not, however, adequately represent the 
volume of the additions which are constantly being made, especially 
to the latter collection, the vast majority of the accessions being in 
the form of pamphlets, leaflets and broadsides, which find a place 
according to their subject in boxes and bundles already established. 
The extent of these publications is shown by Mr. Brown's statement 
that since his last report he has received and placed 4,430 separate 
items, varying in size fronr a single printed sheet to a huge unbound 
folio, many of them being as troublesome to place as bound volomes. 

'' Of the accessions as a whole, very little can be said. They 
include a few rare books connected with the earlier history of the 
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University, — e. g. two MS. text-books by Vice-President Morton, — 
but the great mass of them relate to more i*ecent times, and more 
than half to the work of the University during the year. The gift 
by a member of the German Department, Mr. A. B. Nichols, of an 
adequate collection on the Grerman play, and the receipt of much 
material concerning the Cuban teachers' expedition and other notable 
enterprises of the year, suggest the propriety of asking, through this 
report, that all officers of the University in charge of departmental 
affairs in future take some pains to bring together for our files 
memorabilia which otherwise will rapidly disappear." 
. All the early manuscript records of the College have been preserved 
in fairly sound condition, except the earliest portions of the Treas- 
urer's accounts covering parts of the years 1669-1698. These suf- 
fered from a long sojourn in John Hancock's carriage house where 
they were eaten by insects and discolored and rotted by damp, and 
since their rescue in an incomplete condition they have not been in 
such a state that they could be handled without falling to pieces. 
In May, with the permission of the Coiporation, these ragged pages 
were taken in hand by the Emery Record Co., of Taunton, and with 
admirable skill they have been mounted between almost transparent 
sheets of white silk so that they may now be freely handled and are 
saved from further deterioration. 

Mr. Brown again calls attention to the crowded and uncomfortable 
quarters in which his collections ai*e installed, to the insufficient light 
and to the lack of any suitable place in which either he or anyone 
else may consult them. He suggests the possible erection of a 
small, safe and reasonably comfortable muniment room near the 
Library. Such a building would meet a very pressing need, but I 
do not see that it could be wisely provided until the question of the 
future growth of the Library is determined, for it should be either 
an int^ral part of the Library building or very closely connected 
with it and opening from it. 

Mr. Brown has the names and fairly full records of 402 Harvard 
men who entered the military or naval service during the Spanish 
war, but while fighting continues in the Philippines no final publica- 
tion of these records is advisable. 

'* Much time has been given to lesser investigations undertaken 
for officers of the University and for various other persons. The num- 
ber and character of the inquiries which, to whomsoever addressed, 
come finally to the Deputy Keeper, lead to the conclusion that the 
interest in education, and in the history of American colleges, 
particularly of Hai*vard, is perceptibly increasing. The number of 
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societies and individuals who undertake biographical work is strik- 
ingly evidenced, and so is the facility with which persons possessing 
a New England ancestor persuade themselves that he must have been 
at Harvard. Many of these inquiries are easily answered from the 
reports and other material deposited here by class secretaries." 

WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE, 

Librariam. 



THE GRAY HERBARIUM. 

To THE PRBSIDBHT OF THE UnIVERSITT : — 

Sm, — No change has been made during the past year in the 
regular staff of the Gray Herbarium. In July and August, how- 
ever, it was increased by the employment of Dr. Edwin B. Uline as 
temporary assistant. 

The Herbarium tend its library have, as usual, been open for con- 
sultation from 9 A.M. until 5 p.m. throughout the year except on 
Saturday afternoons,' Sundays, and legal holidays. Many profes- 
sional botanists as well as amateurs have availed themselves of the 
facilities, thus offered, for the critical identification of plants. 
Among the visiting specialists the following may be mentioned: 
Professor C. V. Piper of the Agricultural College of Washington, 
and Professor L. F. Henderson of the University of Idaho (both 
engaged in a critical examination of our northwestern flora) ; Pro- 
fessor C. F. Millspaugh, Botanical Director of the Field Columbian 
Museum (engaged in the study of the flora of Yucatan and the West 
Indies) ; Professor George Macloskie of Princeton University (identi- 
fying plants from Patagonia) ; Dr. J. N. Rose of the U. S. National 
Museum (examining tropical American types, chiefly Mexican I7m- 
beBiferae) ; Professor F. Lamson Scribner and Assistant E. D. 
Merrill of the U. S. Department of Agriculture (studying the less 
known American grasses) ; Professor L. M. Underwood of Columbia 
University (tropical ferns) ; President E. Brainerd of Middlebury 
Collie (New England Oypera/^eae and Eubi) . During the year 48 
loans of specimens (including 2868 sheets of material) have been 
sent out to other herbaria and to monographers. 

The more noteworthy accessions to the Herbarium during the year 
were as follows: By gift or in exchange, — from Mr. J. Donnell 
Smith of Baltimore, 875 carefully identified plants from Groate- 
mala, Coeta Rica, and Nicaragua, a large addition to the already 
notable suite of Central American specimens from the same sooroe ; 
from Professor C. V. Piper, 604 plants of Washington State ; from 
IVofeseor Franz Bochenau of Bremen, 109 of the rarer plants of 
Europe from the Baenitz Collection; from Mr. F. V. Coville and 
Dr. J. N. Rose of the United States National Museum, 899 pluits 
of Mexico, 64 plants from liie hitherto little know flcMti of the Tres 
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Marias IslaDds; from Mr. David Prain, Director of the Royal 
Botanical Garden at Sibpur, 96 East Indian orchids; from the 
New York Botanical Garden, 561 plants of Montana and Idaho; 
from Professor F. Lamson Scnbner, 621 species of American 
grasses ; from Professor R. yon Wettstein, Director of the Botani- 
cal Museum of Vienna, 897 plants in continuatioxi of the valuable 
Exsiccati florae Austro-hungaricae begun by the late Professor A. 
Kemer von Marilaun ; from Mr. Robert M. Homer, 492 plants of 
Washington State; from Mr. E. F. Paoletti, 204 plants of the 
Province of Cuneo, Italy ; from Mr. E. Heller o! the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. exploring expedition, 852 plants of the GaktpagOB Islands, 
and 29 plants of Cocos Island — a notable colleotion, iMciired by 
Messrs. Snodgrass and Heller, now being determined at the Gray 
Herbarium; from Miss M. A. Day, 1260 plants of Nantacket; from 
Mrs. A. R. Northrop, 294 plants collected by the lale J. I. North- 
rop, Esq. and Mrs. Northrop in the Bahama Islands and containing 
many rare and some new species. The following are the chief col- 
lections acquired by purchase : From Mr. A; Tondoc, 105 plants of 
Costa Rica ; from Mr. B. F. Bush, 886 plants of Southern Missouri 
and Texas ; from Professor E. Koehne of Beiiin, the third fascicle 
(185 species) of his critical Herbarium Dendrologioam ; from Mr. 
A. A. Heller, 204 plants of Porto Rico; from Messrs. Baker, 
Tracey, and Earle, 1162 plants of Southern Colorado and New 
Mexico ; from Professor I. Urban of the Royal Botanical Museum 
at Berlin, 964 plants of Porto Rico; from Professor A. Nelson, 768 
plants of the Yellowstone Park ; from Mr. J. D. Sornborger, 687 
plants of Labrador; from Professor H. Pittier, 150^ plants of Costa 
Rica; from Mr. A. H. Curtiss, 221 plants). of Florida. Fr<»n all 
sources, 18,827 specimens of plants have been received during the 
year. 

The sorting and organization of this large mass of valuable 
material, as well as of the unmounted accumulations of past years, 
has progressed so satisfactorily that, with the present improved 
methods of mounting, it has been possible to add to tiie organised 
portion of the Herbarium 14,497 sheets of monnted specimens, this 
being again the largest recorded annual increment. 

During the year 90 volumes and ^59 pamphlets have been added 
to the Library of the Herbarium. 

The Herbarium began the year with a deficit of $1,081, and as, 
even with the recently increased endowment, its income falls much 
below the pressing needs of the establishment, the question of 
financial maintenance has presented no small difiScolty. Eariy in 
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the year the Visiting Committee, to whose energy and generosity the 
Herbarium was already much indebted, issued an appeal for ten 
dollar subscriptions. This appeal met with favorable responses 
from more than 160 persons^ and as the members of the Com- 
mittee and some other patrons gave in much larger sums the cur- 
rent expenses were met and the indebtedness of the Herbarium 
entirely removed.* A generous patron, who, however, wishes to 
be anonymous, has also contributed the sum of $500 to the 
Herbarium Fund. 

During the year the members of the Herbarium staff have pub- 
lished 31 scientific papers, of which the more important are as 
follows : — 

Some plants from the northwestern shore of Hudson Bay ; by M. L. 
Febnald, Ottawa Naturalist, xiii, 147. 

Revision of the North American species of Tephrosia ; by B. L. Robin- 
son, Bot. 6az. xxviii, 216. 

Some undescribed and little known varieties of Aster and Solidago ; by 
M. L. Fernald, Rhodora, i, 187. 

Plants from the eastern slope of Mt. Equinox ; by M. A. Dat, Rhodora, 
i. 220. 

Some northeastern species of 8cirpii8'^ by M. L. Febnald, 1. c. u, 15. 

Notes on Echinacea; by M. L. Fernald, 1. e. 11, 84. 

Contributions from the Gray Herbarium, n. s., No. xviii; Proe. Am. 
Acad. XXXV, 307-342 ; inclu<Ung I. New species and varieties of Mexi- 
can plants, by J. M. Greenman ; II. Synopses of the genera Jaegeria and 
Btisselia, by B. L. Robinson; HI. New Dioscoreas from Mexico, by 
E. B. UuNE ; TV. New phaenogams, chiefly gamopetalae, from Mexico 
and Central America, by B. L. Robinson. 

Contributions from the Gray Herbarium, n. s.. No. xix; by M. L. 

Febnald, Proc. Am. Acad, xxxv, 489-573 ; including I. A synopsis of 

the Mexican and Central American species of Salvia ; H. A revision of 

the Mexican and Central American Solanums of the subsection Tarvaria ; 

HI. Some undescribed Mexican phanerogams, chiefly LatAatae and 

Solanaceae. 

B. L. ROBINSON, Curator. 

^ The trifling deficit of #25 shown upon the Treasnrer'fl bookB July 81, 1900, 
waf more than covered by several sums previously subscribed bnt not received 
until some days after August 1st. 



THE BOTANIC OABDBN. 

To THS Prbudbnt of the Univsbsitt: — 

Sib, — I have the honor, in the absence of Dr. Goodale, to ixesent 
the following report on the Botanic Garden for the academie year 
1899-1900. 

In 1899 important alterations were made in the diatribatioa of the 
plants in the greenhouses. With few exceptions these alterations 
have proved satisfactory not only for the healthy development of the 
plants, bat for a better exhibition of the colleolions. The experi- 
ment of planting the large specimens of the Cactaceae in the open 
ground instead of in pots has given snrprising results. The plants 
grow with more vigor than is usual under artificial cultivation and, 
therefore, approach more closely the condition of growth characteristic 
of their native habitats. 

Mr. Cameron, the Head-Gardener, makes the following statement 
relative to the out-of-door garden : — 

^^On the night of October 1, an unusually early frost occurred 
which spoiled the showiness of the Garden. Plants, such as Salvias, 
Cannas, Geraniums, Heliotrope, etc., were all damaged. 

During the winter the weather was not exceptionally cold, and for 
the greater part of the time the ground was not covered with snow. 
Such a condition of things is not so congenial to the welfare of our 
plants as when the ground has a good covering of snow which 
prevents frequent thawing and freesing. Some of the evergreen 
herbaceous species suffer^ slightly, but very few plants were lost 
during the winter. 

The spring weather was good, but the summer was the hottest 
and driest for many years. Vegetation of all kinds suffered con- 
siderably during the continued drouth, although much water was 
used from the city supply." 

The difficulty of supplying the classes in Botany with fresh material 
In good condition was met last year by the construction of a series 
of pits and frames. These have been thoroughly tested with grati- 
fying results. Before they were constructed the material for the 
class work had to be obtained from other sources at a disadvantage 
which was long felt by the assistants and students in the laboratories. 

Radcliffe College has been furnished with plants and flowers from 
the Garden, and in addition, teachers of public and private schools 
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have received for their classes a liberal sapply of material. At 
]»«seiit the Garden is able to meet the demands of tiie schools 
withoat any inconvenience, so that no change seems called for in the 
policy adopted. 

The pond near the centre of the Garden has always been too deep 
for the cultivation of desirable aquatic plants. Last spring it was 
pnmped dry and partially filled in with earth obtained from excava- 
tions made for the pits and frames. The bottom was then covered 
with cement and a line of tile pipes laid to conduct away the waste 
water. The advantages gained by this work are already evident. 
The collection of aquatics has received many valuable specimens, 
indnding two genera and species new to the Grarden, namely Euryale 
fercnt and Victoria regia. During the summer these plants were a 
'Constant source of attraction to visitors. 

The pond situated near Raymond Street was filled in several years 
ago, as t^e springs which supplied it became ineffective, atid the 
water, in spite of all that could be done, grew unfit for use. The 
land occupied by the pmid has been laid out for the cultivation of 
a collection of grasses and kindred plants which, it is hoped, will 
greatly enhance the value of the Garden for the use of students. 

The laboratories in the new range of greenhouses are becoming 
more and more useful with the increase of equipment. The advanced 
students in Botany carry on much of their work in these laboratories, 
where better facilities may be had for studying plant life than at the 
University Museum. New benches on which to grow specimens 
during experimental work are in process of construction. These 
benches are to be made of iron, like those in the greenhouses, and 
will therefore be permanent as well as useful. 

Besides the usual exchanges, gifts have added considerably to the 
collections at the Garden. Mrs. Frederick Lothrop Ames of North 
Easton, Mass., presented at two different times during the year 
plants of great value from her greenhouses. The Hon. Wm. 
Fawcett, B.Sc, F.L.S., Director of the Department of Public 
Gardens and Plantations in Jamaica, sent to the Garden a collection 
of fihny-fems and several tropical economic plants. The filmy-ferns 
are not well re{>resented in the Garden, as special conditions, not as 
yet available, are required to cultivate them successfully. 

Dr. Jackson reports that during the year he has made considerable 
progress in the arranging and cataloguing of the fossil plant collec- 
tion. The cretaceous material from Golden, Colorado, and from 
Kansas contains many types and specimens figurl^ by Lesquereux. 
The thanks of the Museum are due to Mr. J. B. Woodworfh for a 
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collection of fossil plants from the Triassic of Connecticut. In this 
collection is the specimen published as Equisetum Meriana (?) Brong. 
by the late Prof. J. S. Newberry in Monograph U, S. Choi. Survet/j 
Vol. XlVf p. 86. Thanks are also due to Messrs. H. T. Burr and 
R. E. Burke for the specimens of fossil plants recently discovered 
by them in the Roxbury conglomerate. These specimens fix the age 
of this geological formation as either carboniferous or possibly 
Devonian. A description of these plants with their occurrence was 
published in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist.j Vol. 29, No. 9, 1900, 
pp. 179-184, plate I. 

There is little new to report concerning the Botanical Museum. 
The Ware collection of Blaschka glass models is soon to be remounted 
on plaster of Paris tablets and relabelled. The beams in the exhibi- 
tion rooms were painted white early in the year and affcnrd more light 
for the exhibits. In room 7, some of the economic plants have been 
rearranged by J. B. Dandeno, A.M., according to their geographical 
distribution. 

OAKES AMES, AMidant Director. 



THE AKNOLD ARBORETUM. 

To THB PRESroENT OP THE UNIVERSITY : 

Sib/ — I have the honor to sabmit the following report on the 
condition and progress of the Arnold Arboretnm daring the year 
ending August Slst, 1900. 

Daring the year the City of Boston has finished the work of con- 
straetion in the Arboretnm provided for under its indentures of 1882 
and of 1895 with the University, with the exception of a sewer to 
carry off the floods of Goldsmith Brook and to lower the water-level 
in the meadow near the South Street entrance into the Arboretum. 
A contract for building this sewer has been made by the Park 
Ck)mmissioners of Boston and the work, which is already begun, 
will be finished before the end of the current year. Since 1883, when 
the City began to aid in the development of the Arboretum, it has 
spent 879,315.85 in buying land which has been turned over to the 
University for the use of the Arboretum, and $371,768.82 for 
Arboretum construction. With this money the City has built in the 
most substantial and thorough manner 3.48 miles of Telford and 
macadamized roadway with four brick culverts and all necessary 
slopes, and 5.70 miles of gravel walks ; it has protected all highway- 
boundaries with solid stone walls where such walls did not previously 
exist, and it has provided the seven entrances into the Arboretum 
with handsome iron gates. Last year the City paid $8,500 for 
maintaining these drives and walks and for police protection. With 
interest at four per cent, this annual expenditure represents a further 
contribution to the Arboretum of $210,000 and makes the total of 
the City's expenditure on the Arboretum $661,084.67. 

Since 1877 the Arboretum has received from the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture grants 
mnounting to $10,500 and as gifts from individuals the sum of 
•178,100. In this amount is included the Bradley Fund of $20,000 
of which the income can be used only for some special piece of 
scientific work. Of the balance $14,500 has been added to the 
Arnold Endowment of $100,000 which has been increased to 
#150,000 by the accretion of interest. The remainder of the money 
derived from gifts, $148,800, has been spent or will be needed during 
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the next year or two in the construction and development of the 
Arboretom. This expenditure is represented by a fire-proof building 
large enough to contain the scientific collections, laboratories, and 
administration offices of the Arboretum for many years to come, a 
library of seven thousand bound volumes and many pamphlets, and 
a large herbarium of ligneous plants. It is further represented by 
soil and manure purchased for the plantations and by the grading, 
draining, and planting of the grounds. This construction work i» 
now finished or is already provided for, but the income of the 
endowment, which is now only a little more than $7,000 and ia 
gradually decreasing, is entirely inadequate to maintain the Arbor- 
etum or carry on its scientific and educational work. 

During the year the valley north of Hemlock Hill has been graded 
and work has been done in lowering the bed of Goldsmith Brook and 
in grading the adjacent meadows. Boundary plantations in the 
Peter's Hill extension have been made and the preparatoiy work for 
the remaining plantations in this part of the Arboretum has been 
finished. The ground occupied by the Maple, Elm, and Birch groups 
and by the Conifers has been plowed and graded and next year this 
land will be permanently laid down. To facilitate easy access to all 
parts of the Arboretum, grass walks have been made leading through 
the natural woods and to the collections which are not immediately 
adjaoent to drives. These walks follow the contour of the ground 
and are cheaply made and maintained; and, as the Arboretum is not 
much used by the public in winter, they will serve a useful purpose 
for many years. About two and one-half miles of these walks have 
been finished. The woods and plantations are in generally good 
condition, and in spite of two successive summers of excessive 
drought the young trees have made satisfactory progress. 

The interchange of plants and seeds with other horticultural and 
botanical establishments has been continued during the year. There 
have been 10,104 plants and 760 packets of seeds distributed as 
follows: To the United States, 10,107 plants and 843 packets of 
seeds ; to Canada, 38 packets of seeds ; to Great Britain, 97 plants 
and 122 packets of seeds; tp the continent of Europe, 197 packets 
of seeds; to Japan, 55 packets of seeds; to the East Indies, 3 
packets of seeds ; to India, 2 packets of seeds. There have been 
received during the year 6604 plants (including grafts and cuttings) 
and 324 packets of seeds. 

During the year 2125 sheets of dried plants have been added 
to the herbarium ; and the library has received by gift 685 bound 
volumes and 201 pamphlets. 
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By an arrangement made with the Pi*esident of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, students of landscape-gardening in the 
Institute are instructed by Mr. J. G. Jack in dendrology and 
arboriculture at the Arboretum. During the year two popular 
courses in dendrology were given by Mr. Jack with an average 
attendance in the autumn of twenty-seven and in the spring of thirty- 
four. As usual these courses were largely composed of teachers. 

I take this opportunity to express again my thanks to the Trustees 
(rf the Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Agriculture for 
their annual grant of $2,500, and to the membens of the Visiting 
Committee for their assistance and support. 

C. 8. SARGENT, IHreetcr. 



THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

To THB PftSSIDBNT OF THE UnIYERSITY : 

Sir, — At the beginning of the year Professor Sanger took chaige 
of the conrse in Qualitative Analysis (Chemistry 3) and of the first 
course in Quantitative Analysis (Chemistry 4) ; he also oifered a new 
course in research in the field of Applied Chemistry (Chemistry 20«) 
thus supplying a deficiency in our advanced instruction which the 
Department has long felt most keenly. A course of lectures upon 
Electrochemistry during the second half-year (Chemistry 7*) was 
established, which included a discussion of the practical applications 
of modern electrochemical theories ; these lectures were given by Dr. 
G. N. Lewis. 

The number of students in the several laboratory courses during 
the year and in June, 1899, was as follows : — 

OcColMr, Janiuuryltt, June lit, Jane 1ft, 

18W. 1900. nOO. 1800. 

Chemistiy B 64 60 58 60 

Chemistry 1 866 842 804 868 

Chemistry 8 100 98 86 101 

Chemistry 4 47 48 88 28 

Chemistry 5 28 26 21 18 

Chemistry 6 15 15 14 10 

Chemistry 9 14 18 

Chemistry 10 . . 18 4 

Chemistry 20a 2 2 2 5 

Chemistry 20ft 8 7 7 9 

Chemistry 20c 8 8 8 4 

Chemistry 20<{ 4 4 4 8 

Chemistry 20e 1 2 2 

Special . . . . 1 



Total 652 610 542 501 

The number of students in Descriptive Chemistry (Chemistry 1), 
which had fallen off slightly in the previous year, was larger than 
ever before. So great was the number of applicants that we were 
obliged to assign to this course thirty-one desks in the laboratory 
occupied by students in General Chemistry (Chemistry B) . In 1894 
we had been forced to put students in these two elementary courses 
in the same laboratory, but had found the plan open to such grave 
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objections that we adopted it onoe more with the greatest reluctance ; 
even with this objectionable crowding we had but a single desk to 
spare. Although additional places for quantitative work had been 
fitted up during the summer, all desks were at once taken, and 
several temporary benches were afterward put into the laboratory for 
advanced Quantitative Analysis (Chemistry 9) in order to acconm&o- 
date later applicants. The organic laboratory was crowded, and 
the other laboratories for advanced work were also filled. 

The following investigations were made during the year under the 
direction of Professor Jackson : Mr. D. F. Calhane continued the 
study of the y-dinitroparabrombenzol which was discovered in the 
previous year ; the body is now thoroughly characterized, and many 
of the derivatives of the a-isomer have also been studied; Mr. 
W. Koch completed the study of the derivatives of orthobenzo- 
qainoue ; Mr. K. L. Mark has investigated certain derivatives and 
transformations of dicyanamide ; Mr. R. B. Earle has continued the 
study of colored substances derived from nitro compounds and 
investigated chiefly their behavior with hydroxylamine and aniline ; 
Mr. G. E. Behr prepared the symmetrical triiodbenzol and established 
its constitution ; Messrs. H. H. Greene and S. E. Williams investi- 
gated certain halogen compounds of phenanthrene, and Mr. W. P. 
Ck>hoe finished his work upon derivatives of metadibrombenzol. 

Professor Sanger studied with Mr. W. P. Cohoe the action of 
fuming sulphuric upon silicon tetrachloride in order to discover the 
products formed in the reaction beside pyrosulphuryl chloride, and 
nnder his direction Mr. W. G. Waitt determined some of the analyti- 
•cal constants of the oil from the mesquite bean. 

The following investigations were carried on under the direction of 
Professor Richards : Mr. B. S. Merigold bought to a conclusion his 
^ork upon the atomic weight of uranium, and showed that this 
coDBtant is probably as low as 238.52 ; Mr. G. W. Heimrod ob- 
tained further interesting confirmation of the accuracy of the new 
porous cup voltameter ; Mi*. E. H. Archibald completed his research 
upon the growth of crystals, and also finished a very interesting 
Beries of experiments upon the equilibria of mercurous and mercuric 
salts in other electrolytes ; Mr. C. A. Bigelow continued the research 
xm transition temperatures and showed that the transition of sodic 
"Chromate is probably effected at 19^.87; Mr. F. Bonnet, Jr., 
obtained some light on the vexed question as to the difference 
between the green and the violet salts of chromium, and Mr. E. H. 
^ebb began a photographic study of the changes in the crystalline 
•tnictare of steel at a red heat. 
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Dr. Torrey began the investigatioa of the redaction of l-i^enyl-4* 
nitropyrazol, and brought to a ooncluaion the study of certain 
products formed by the action of potassic nitrite upon mucobroono 
acid which he has carried on with Mr. O. F. Black. 

Professor Hill studied certain bodies of the aromatic series wfaidi 
were formed by the condensation of nitromalonic aldehyde with 
ketones and ketone-acids. The following work was done under his 
direction: Mr. A. S. Wheeler completed his investigation d the 
dihydrofurfuran dicarboxylic acids which are fomed bjthe redoetioo 
of dehydromucic acid and showed that the two aoMs previously 
described are stereoisomeric ; while neither acid is optically activa^ 
one of them can be resolved into active oomponsBts; he also 
prepared a third isomer which could also be separated into active 
forms ; Mr. W. J. Hale studied the oximes of nitronaloBic aldehyde^ 
and also prepared 2-phenyl-4-nitrophenol by the condensation of 
nitromalonic aldehyde with metl^lbenzyl ketone and studied ma^r 
of its derivatives. 

The following papers were published during the jpear : — 

1. The Ooclttsion of Hydrogen by Cobalt and otfatf UeliJs. By G. P. 
Baxtbr. Am, Cheim, Jwum., xdi, 851. 

2. On the Gonstitutioa of c-Dibrodidinitrobenasol — Psradibroinortiio- 
dinitrobenaol. By D. F. Calhame and P. M. Wheslkr. Am. Cktm. 
Jaum,^ xxii, 449. 

3. The Electrochemical Equivalents of Copper and Silver. By T. W. 
Richards, £. Coluns, and G. Heimrod. Proe, Am. Acad., xxxv, 181; 
ZeUschr, phys. Ckem.j xxxii, 321. 

4. Ferrous Iodide. By C. L. Jackson and I. H. Der&t. Proc. Am^ 
Acad., xxxv, 216; Am. Chem. Joum., xxiv, 15. 

5. Note on the Constitution of Diparabrombensylcyanamide. By C. L. 
Jackson and R. W. Fuller. Proc. Am. Acad., xxxv, 8S1 ; Am. Ckem. 
Joum., xxiii, 494. 

6. A Revision of the Atomic Weight of Iron. By T. W. Richards and 
G. P. Baxter. Proc. Am. Acad., xxxv, 251 ; ZeiUchr. ancrg. Chem.^ 
xxiii, 245. 

7. Certain Colored Substances derived from Nitro Compounds. By 
C. L. Jackson and F. H. Gazzolo. Proc. Am. Acad., xxxv, 268; 
Am. Chem. Journ., xxiii, 376. 

8. Note on a Method of Standardizing Weights. By T. W. Richards. 
Am, Ckem. 8oc., xii, 144. ZeUschr. phys. Chem., xxxiii, 605. 

9. The relation of the Taste of Acids to their Degree of Dissociation. 
(Second paper). By T. W. Richards. Journ. Phys. Chem., iv, 207. 

10. The Driving Tendency of Physicochemical Reaction and its Tern- 
pevBtnre Coefficient. By T. W. Richards. Proc. Am. Acad., xxzv» 
469; Journ. Phys. Chem., iv, 383. 
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11. The Determinatioii of Iron in the Presence of Sulphuric Acid; & 
Note on Solid Solutions. By T. W. Richards. Proc. Amer. Acad., xxxv, 
375. ZeiUchr. anorg, Cheni., xxiii, 383. 

12. Notiz iiber 2, 6-Diphenyl-4-nitrophenol und 2-Phenyl-4-nitro-phenolt 
By H. B. Hill. Ber, detUsch. Chem, Gfes,, xxxiii, 1241. 

13. A Table of Atomic Weights. By T. W. Richards. Proc. Am. 
Acad.f xxxY, 621. 

14. Certain DerivatiTes of Metadibromdinitrobenzol. By O. L. 
JACK0ON, and W. P. Cohob. Froc. Am, Acad., xxxvi, 75. 

15. On Nitromalonic Aldehyde; (Second paper). By H. B. Hill. 
On the Condensation of Nitromalonic Aldehyde with certain Ketones and 
Ketone^adds. By C. A. Soch and G. Obnslager. Am. Ckem. Jimm.^ 
xxiv, 1. 

16. Intemati<Mial Atomic Weights. By T. W. Richards. Proc, Am. 
Acad., xxxvi, 171 ; Am. Chem. Joum, xxiv, 377. 

I>iiriiig liie Sommer ten additional desks and a large table for 
eleotitdytic work and for gas analysis were pat into the smidl room 
on the upper fioor, one half of which had been fitted up for advanced 
woric in Quantitative Analysis in the previous year. 

In the course of the past five years the capacity of Boylston Hall 
bas greatly been increased either by the fitting up of new laboratories 
or by the remodelling of old rooms ; but with this last small addition 
to the number of working desks the available space in the present 
baildiBg is exhausted. In these changes room really needed for 
general purposes has been sacrificed in order to give increased 
aoccnmnodation for individual students. So rapidly have our num- 
bers increased, however, that we are no better able to provide proper 
accommodations for our students than we were five years ago. In 
1894, with 442 students applying for desks at the beginning of 
the year, we had 444 working places ; in 1899 we had 641 places for 
640 applicants; in 1894 we had about 3500 square feet of fioor 
space, which was either unused or which could be spared for labora- 
tory purposes, while at present we have absolutely no room for 
further expansion. Our numbers can hardly increase in the future 
ms rapidly as they have done in the past ; but it is plain that some 
steps must be taken at once to enable us to meet the demands which 
will inevitably be made upon us within the next few years. 

HENRY B. HILL, Director. 



THE JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY, 

To THB President of the Unitbrsitt: — 

Sm, — The course of instraction in Physios now embraces fi^ 
laboratory electives ; and there is also a descriptive course for those 
who desire only a general knowledge of the phenomena of physical 
science. Every student in Harvard University has an opportunity 
of obtaining this knowledge, even if he does not desire the more 
accurate information which can be gained by laboratory work. 

The number of students enrolled in the department during 1899- 
1900 was 355. The number for 1900-01 is 470. There are now 
six graduate students who are engaged in researches; this is a laige 
number in view of the difficulty of physical investigation. 

There have been many researches in progress during the past yeari 
Mr. Theodore Lyman has finished the first portion of his work in 
spectrum analysis and it will be shortly published under the title of 
^^ Spurious Spectra. obtained with the Rowland gratings." This wcnrk 
has an impcnrtant bearing on the subject of the occurrence of spectral 
lines in doublets and triplets through the spectra of various metals. 
Mr. McElf resh, under thie direction of Professor Hall, has been study- 
ing the occlusion of gases by nickel. Mr. H. H. Brown continued 
his work on electrical capacity. Mr. G. W. Pierce published a 
paper in the American Journal of Science and also in the Lfrndon 
PhilosophicaX Magazine on the measurement of very short electrical 
waves. 

Professor Sabine published a notable portion of his highly im- 
portant researches on the acoustical properties of auditoriums. 
Professor Peirce was occupied with his investigations in the subject 
of heat. 

The Director studied the effect of powerful discharges of electricity 
on the spectra of various gases. It was found that hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and rarified air gave substantially the same spectrum under 
the conditions, although great care was taken in drying and purifying 
these gases. Under the effect of such powerful discharges aqueous 
vapor is released from the walls of the spectrum tubes. It was 
concluded from this investigation that oxygen exists in the sun's 
atmosphere. The r61e that aqueous vapor plays in the X-ray phe- 
nomenon was also studied. Various substances are placed in the 
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X-ray tabes, now used by sargeons, for the purpose of modifying 
the activity of these tubes. My work leads me to the conclusion 
that these substances act merely through their water of crystalliza- 
tion. It seems probable that by varying the conditions of strength 
of the electrical discharges, and the condition of aqueous vapor, that 
photographs of the tendons and muscles can be secured together with 
photographs of the human skeleton. Papers containing the results 
of these investigations were published in the American Journal of 
Science and also in London Nature, Since the attention of 
physicians is now directed to the curative effect of the ultra violet 
rays in certain forms of skin diseases a reseatch was begun apon 
the relative activity of these rays in the vapor of different metals. 
The method of study is an entirely new one and is made possible by 
the aid of the large battery of the laboratory. An investigation was 
also made in the subject of magnetism on the question what degree 
of alternating current will reduce iron to the state of copper as far 
as magnetic condition is concerned. These two researches are still 
in progress. The subject of the importance of the earth connections 
in wireless telegraphy was studied. It was found that an electrical 
effect spreads from one earth connection to the other over the surface 
of the earth. The remarkable fact that the interposition of hilla 
does not interfere with the transmission of messages is thus ex- 
plained, when the sending and receiving stations are at great 
distances from each other. 

The Director thus calls attention to the large amount of original 
work which has been done in addition to the routine work of teachijig. 
Daring the year an anonymous gift of $250 has been received for 
physical investigation. The Joseph Lovering Fund for research 
yields about $370 a year. These sums together with the services 
of an experienced mechanician constitute the chief aid to the scien- 
tific work of the laboratory. The department needs a large fund 
for research. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Director. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

To THE PftESIDENT OF THE UnIVEBSITT : 

Sib, — The work of the Psychological Laboratory daring tiie last 
year has moved on in the same directions as indicated in my last 
reports. The Laboratory famished, firstly, new material for the 
demonstrations in my elementary psychology coarse which was taken 
by 326 stadents, and for the experiments in Dr. MacDoogall's 
experimental training coarse, while the advanced course of Dr. 
MacDoagaU, and my psychological seminary were essentially theo- 
retical and thas without direct relation to the Laboratory. 

The chief work, however, was again the original research, carried 
on by eighteen advanced students and the instructors. The follow- 
ing investigations yielded interesting results. As the psychological 
experiments always demand the co5peration of several persons, 
every student was engaged in at least four researches; the name 
given therefore indicates merely the student who had tlie respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the investigation, while from two to eight 
other students worked in it as the subjects to be experimented on. 

In the field of sensations, Mr. 6. S. Amsden studied some com- 
plicated color illusions which seem to throw new light on the theory 
of color sensation. Mr. H. A. George inquired into the nature of 
touch sensations with especial reference to their fusion; it was a 
successful first step in carrying the conception of fusion, — the 
fundamental principle in the modem doctrine of tone sensations, 
— from the acoustical region to the regions of other sensations. 
In the field of associations, Mr. H. A. Peterson made a carefal 
study of the effect of different modes of presentation on immediate 
reproduction and later recall ; he studied especially the pedagogically 
important differences between visual, aural, visual-aural, and enund- 
atory memory and the difference between memory for words, for per- 
ceived objects and for activities. Mr. C. S. Moore began to work 
up the relations between memory and attention. The influence of 
volitional efforts on the memory-picture and on imaginative ideas 
was the subject of Mr. J. H. Farley's work, who examined especially 
the time necessary under different conditions to inhibit various ideas. 

In the field of space perception, Mr. C. H. Richer continued his 
elaborate investigation — accepted in the mean time as his doctor's 
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thesis — into the subjective conditions for the impression of tactual 
distances, demonstrating the similarities and the differences between 
the visual and the tactual pei*ception of space. Another interesting 
study on space was that of Mr. M. L. Ashley, who inquired into our 
knowledge of the directions of space and its dependence upon bodily 
conditions. Two of our investigations refeiTcd to the psychology 
of judgment. Mr. C. T. Burnett studied some subconscious motives 
of judgment, trying to find how far a judgment conspiously aiming in 
one direction can be changed by conditions lying in another direction 
of whose influence the subject remains unconscious. Mr. T. H. 
Haines, in a very elaborate and painstaking piece of research which 
has not yet been finished, was engaged in the examination of com- 
plication of judgments. The problem is to determine how far several 
judgments, starting from the same object, can be formed together, 
how^f ar they-cdindli!!^ or Overlap or succeed each other. 

A favorite subject of our laboratory has always been the nature 
of the aesthetical processes. Three researches belonged to this 
group. Dr. R. MacDougail studied the aesthetical rhythm of sounds 
with regard to the relation between the intensity of the elements and 
their time intervals. Mr. R. H. Stetson specialized in the relations 
of rhythm and rhyme, with especial reference to the position of the 
rhyme and the character of the verse pauses. Finally Miss £. Puf- 
fer, the assistant of the psychological laboratory of Radclifi'e College, 
broogbt to an end her valuable study of symmetry in artistic com- 
position. In the field of volition and movement Mr. B. A. Lenfest, 
the principal of the Manual Training School in Waltham, Mass., 
carried on, with a view to manual training, a most patient work on 
the time relation of successive impulses, for different types of move- 
ments and under different conditions, while Dr. J. H. Woods studied 
the mutual interference of several coinciding volitional impulses. 

I mention finally the research done in our little department of 
animal psychology whose beginning I described in my report of last 
year. The work stands under the special supervision of the second 
assistant of the laboratory, Mr. R. M. Yerkes. Mr. Yerkes himself 
began an investigation, to be continued for several years, on the 
reaction time of lower and higher animals under different conditions 
and different psychical stimuli ; so far he has given his attention 
especially to the frog. Mr. F. D. Bosworth worked on the training 
of new habits in the crayfish and Mr. H. Linenthal examined certain 
symptoms of memory in the newt. I emphasize again that all our 
Animal experiments carried on in the past and planned for the future 
are without any pain, almost without discomfort, for the animals to 
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be used. All of these experiments gave results which will be 
published as soon as possible. 

The equipment of the laboratory has not been essentially altered, 
but many smaller pieces of apparatus have been added to our collec- 
tion of instruments and several technical improvements have been 
made for the carrying on of the researches. But all the improve- 
ments cannot counterbalance the growing difticnlty of finding suffi- 
cient room in the laboratory for our work. As the number of 
advanced students, prepared to do original research woi^, is 
steadily increasing, corresponding to the steady growth of the psycho- 
logical seminary which had twenty members last year, the congestion 
in the laboratory becomes more and more disadvantageous. This is 
felt the more as the central room of the laboratory has become the 
working place for three philosophical seminaries, as the four assist- 
ants of the large elementary psychology course have had to meet the 
individual students in the laboratory rooms and as the reading room 
of the laboratory has become the chief library room for the advanced 
students of the whole philosophical division. The erection of a new 
building for the philosophical division with ample room for semiDAries 
and library and with a sufficient number of rooms for a laboratory, 
far from the noise of Harvard Square, is thus a need which we all 
feel more strons^ly from year to year. 

HUGO MUN8TERBER6, 

Professor of Psychology. 



THE OBSERVATORY. 

To THE President or the University : — 

Sib, — The work of the Observatory during the nineteenth century 
will be completed at the time of publication of this report. This^ 
therefore, seems to be a suitable occasion for describing the present 
needs of the institution and the condition of those portions of its 
work which are now unfinished. 

In my last report, it was shown that the annual income of the 
Observatory, amounting to nearly $50,000, places it, in this respect^ 
on an equal footing with the principal observatories of the world. 
Its woi^, however, can be maintained only if all the income ia 
devoted to current expenses, and this becomes every year more 
difficult, owing to the continued diminution in the rate of interest 
on invested property. The additional sum of $200,000 would be 
required to secure permanently the income of six years ago. When 
a comparison is made with the buildings and instruments of other 
observatories the result is still less favorable. The estimated value 
of the buildings at Cambridge is $52,000, at Arequipa $12,000; of 
the instruments at Cambridge $20,000, and at Arequipa $50,000. 
About half a million dollars have been expended on the buildings and 
instruments of the Lick Observatory, and an equal sum at the Yerkes 
Observatory. Great additions have been made within the last few 
years to buildings and instruments at all the principal national 
observatories of the world. The main building at Cambridge is 
of wood, and is more than half a century old. It contains one 
of the finest astronomical libraries in the world, and this is in 
constant danger of destruction by fire. To save unnecessary 
expense, the new buildings erected here are as plain as possible, 
and the lack of architectural effect should be ascribed to this reason, 
and not to the taste of the Director. Even allowing for the recent 
increased cost of building materials, $100,000 would supply our 
present wants, by furnishing plain buildings of modem construc- 
tion. One of the greatest needs of astronomy at the present time is 
a large telescope mounted in the southern hemisphere. Nearly all of 
the largest telescopes of the world are north of latitude -|- SO"*, and 
only one or two of them are located where the condition of the air 
permits work of the highest grade to be done. In many departments 
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of astronomy, no work of this character has been undertaken on any 
of the extreme southern stars. The cost of a telescope of the largest 
size would be about $100,000, and an equal sum would be required 
for a building and the incidental expenses, which would prevent its 
curtailing the work of the other departments of the Observatory. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the sum of half a million dollars is 
required to enable this Observatory to maintain its place among the 
greatest observatories in the world. With this sum a large amount 
of work could be carried on permanently under favorable condi- 
tions. A comparison with the amount of work which could be 
accomplished by a similar expenditure on a new observatory is 
perhaps best illustrated by the Henry Draper Memorial. The 
saving in executive management, and in current expenses, is so great 
that it is believed that two or three times as much work could be 
accomplished by the first plan, as by the second. It is hoped that 
a portion of this plan can be carried out, if not the whole. It is 
very desirable that the names of the friends of the Observatory 
should be perpetuated in connection with new buildings and instru- 
ments. Lasting memorials would thus be furnished. 

It is always difficult to complete large pieces of work promptly, 
and the work of observation is often unduly large as compared with 
the means available for reduction and publication. The recent action 
of the Corporation in providing for the compulsory retirement of its 
officers on account of age, renders it especially important that un- 
finished work should be completed rapidly. It is therefore well 
to place it on record and, if possible, provide for its early publica* 
tion. Any Investigation may be completed much better and mor^^ 
•economically oy those who have undertaken it, than by others, and 
much valuable work has been lost because its publication has been 
needlessly delayed. Rapid progress could be made with most of the 
unfinished work descnbed below, by the employment of inexpensive 
computers and copyists, under the direction of those by whom the 
^ork has been, so far, planneil. It must, therefore, be pointed out 
that a small expenditure at the present time may save a much larger 
expenditure in the future, or even preserve valuable work, which 
Sby delay, may be loist entirely. 

The principal unpublished investigations are enumerated below, 
iprith a statement of tlie space each will occupy when published in 
the Annals. 

Photometric obsen^ations of Jupitei*'s satellites while undergoing 
eclipse have been made with great regularity since June 1878. The 
total number is 702. The first reduction has been made, and, with 
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little delay, copy could be sent to the printer. It will occupy one 
volume of the Annals. 

Seventeen circumpolar variable stars of long period, observed by 
Argelander's method about once a month, from 1890 to 1899. 
In print, and will be distributed in a few weeks. Half a volume. 
[XXXVII, Part I.] 

Sixty variable stars of long period similarly observed since 1890, 
but less frequently. Not yet reduced. One volume. 

Photometric observations of variable stars and other objects, with 
the 15-inch telescope. Nearly ready for publication, and will be 
sent to the printer shortly. Half a volume. 

Southern zone containing 7,959 stars, from declination — 9^ 50' to 
— 14^ 10', observed with the meridian circle. Observations com- 
pleted. The reductions if continued at the present rate, will be 
finished in three or four years. The journal will occupy two volumes, 
the standard stars and catalogue, one volume, the discussion and 
comparison with other catalc^ues, one volume. Total, four volumes. 

Fundamental stars observed with the meridian circle during the 
years 1879-1882. Reduction in progress* One volume. 

Stars of the magnitude 7.5 and brighter, and north of declination 

— 40"*, observed with the meridian photometer during the years 
1895-1898. Reduction completed, and about one-half printed. 
One volume. [XLV.] 

Stars of the magnitude 7.0 and brighter, south of declination 

— 30**, observed with the meridian photometer in 1899. Partially 
reduced. One volume. 

Constants used in reduction of observations made with the meridian 
photometer during the years 1891-1898. About 478,000 photomet- 
ric settings are discussed in this work. Half a volume. [XLIV, 
Part II.] 

Observations of variable stars with the meridian photometer, and 
discussion of results. Observations and first reduction completed. 
One volume. 

Observations with the 12-inch Horizontal Telescope, of 9,222 
Dnrchmnsierung stars, in zones 10' wide, and 10"* apart in declina- 
tion. Observations completed and reduction well advanced. One 
volume. 

Spectra of Bright Southern Stars. Ck>mpleted and sent to the 
printer. Half a volume. [XXVIII, Part II.] 

Peculiar Stellar Spectra, including all the novae, gaseous nebu- 
lae, variable stars, fourth and fifth type stars discovered in the 
investigations of the Henry Draper Memorial. One volume. 
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Measures of variable stars of long period, discovered photographi- 
callj. There are about 150 of these stars, of which 55 have so far 
been measured and reduced on about 100 plates each. One volume. 

Variable stars in oi Centauri. 80,000 observations of 128 variables. 
Nearly ready for the printer. One volume. [XXXVIII.] 

Variable stars in Messier 5, and in other clusters. 79 stars in 
Messier 5 have been measured on 74 plates. One volume. 

Photographic brightness of 40,000 standard stars of about the 
tenth magnitude, one in each sqtiare degree. About half have been 
selected and measured. Two volumes. 

Photographic magnitudes of 6,590 northern stars. AH have been 
measured on one plate, and about 4,000 on two plates. Half a 
volume. 

Second Draper Catalogue, giving the spectra of about 30,000 stars 
of the eighth magnitude and brighter, from the North to the South 
Pole. About one-half have been measured, on one plate. Two 
volumes. 

History of Boyden Expeditions. One volume. 

Observations of Mars and Jupiter, at Arequipa. One volume. 

Meteorological Observations in Peru. 1891-1895. Reductions 
nearly completed. Half a volume. [XXXIX, Part II.] 

Meteorological Observations in Peru. 1896-1900. One volume. 

Observations made at the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory in 
1899 and 1900. One volume. 

Measures of positions of 500 stars within half a degree of the^^ 
North Pole. Positions of variables in clusters, and of Eros in — 
1893, 1894, and 1896. Tables nearly ready for the printer* 
Half a volume. 

Uranometry of about 5,600 stars of the magnitude 6.0 and brighter^ 
Observations completed and reduction in progress. Half a volume. 

Bibliography of variable stars. 15,000 cards written. On^ 
volume. 

The researches above enumerated would fill twenty-eight volumes, 
or about two-thirds as many as have been published during the half^ 
century of the existence of the Observatory. Many of these volumes 
still involve a large amount of work, but about half of them coukl 
be issued promptly, with a moderate expenditure for additional com* 
puters. The importance of such an expenditure is obvious. 
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Observatory Instrubcents. 

East EquatoriaL — The observations with this instniment have 
den made by Professor O. C. Wendell, and have been of the same 
sneral character as in previous years. Twenty-four thousand 
botometrio light comparisons have been made, principally with the 
diarizing photometer with achromatic prisms, described in the annual 
(port for the year ending September 30, 1895. With this instru- 
lent, 3,216 photometric comparisons were made of T Monocerotis, 
,548 of the short period variable, 4- 42'' 3388, 1,584 of Z Herculis, 
,056 of U Cephei, 896 of the Algol variable, -}-- ^^"^ 3062, discovered 
y Mme. Ceraski, 800 of x Cygni, 784 of R Ursae Minoris, 592 of 
: Herculis, 576 of U Coronae, 480 of XTauri, 400 of 8 Monocero- 
8, 384 of Y Bootis, 336 of R Camelopardali, 304 of U Ophiuchi, 
88 of T Persei, 208 of Y Cygni, 208 of T Cassiopeiae, 160 of 
i Delphini, 160 of U Geminorum, and 112 of SS Cygni. In addi- 
on to the above, 1,792 comparisons were made of oCeti, 848 of 

Lyrae, 160 of U Camelopardali, and 96 of Nova Aurigae, with a 
MX>nd photometer adapted to the comparison of stars too near 
)gether to be measui'ed with the first instrument. The same instru- 
lent has been used in the photometric measurement of Jupiter's 
fttellites while undergoing eclipse. 18 eclipses have been observed, 
laking the total number 702. lapetus, the outer satellite of Saturn, 
as measured on 15 nights, to determine its variation in light, and 
itan, also, on 15 nights. The number of comparisons was 464 of 
ftch. The light of the planet Eros was determined photometrically 
a five nights, the number of settings being 224. The systematic 
bservation of variable stars of long period throughout all their 
langes, and the reduction of the results to the scale of the meridian 
hotometer, has been continued. A few estimates have been made 
y the method of Argelander, generally when the stars were too faint 
) be observed with small instruments. 

Similar observations of variables and comparison stars have been 
lade with the West fk^uatorial. With it, 444 estimates of variables 
ave been made by Mr. Reed, and 905 by Miss Cannon. Mr. Reed 
as also made 349 estimates of comparison stars for variables, 
'he vai-iable star, SS Cygni, discovered photographically at this 
bservatory, has been observed through several maxima by Mr. 
k>lson. 

Meridian Circle, — The ruled glass plate by means of which 
ransits have been observed and declinations determined for the 
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last ten years was removed in April, 1900. A set of spider lines 
has been inserted instead of it, and the declination micrometer 
originally forming part of the instrument, but not before employed 
in observations with it, has been replaced. The object of the change 
is to allow a sufficient number of observations to be made with the 
spider lines and micrometer to detect any considerable systematic 
differences which may exist between the results obtained with the 
glass plate, and with the customary form of apparatus for transits. 
It is expected at present that these observations will be made during 
the coming year. Means have been provided for the electric illumi- 
nation of the graduations of the declination micrometer, and when 
required, of the spider lines themselves. 

The work of the meridian circle during the year has been-oonfined 
to determinations of clock error, and to the determination of instru- 
mental constants, particularly the intervals of the spider lines and 
the value of a revolution of the micrometer screw. For these last 
purposes, 125 stars have been observed on 80 datea^ 

The reduction of the observations made by the late Professor 
Rogers during the years 1879-1883 has been continued by Miss 
S. C. Bond under the supervision of Miss Anna Winlock. During 
the year, the constants necessary for computing reductions from 
mean to apparent place have been checked, and the preparation 
of ephemerides for stars not in the almanac has been begun, as well 
as the derivation of similar reductions from the almanac for other 
stars. The fractional parts of days corresponding to the observa- 
tions have been computed for the ledger of observations. 

The work done on the reductions of the obsenrations of stars in 
the zone — 9"" 50' to — 14"" 10' during the years 1888-1892, continues 
to be confined to the examination of cases of discordance, in order 
to detect errors of computation. The part of the catalogue examined 
during the year is that from 20* 0" to 1* 0". 

The condition of the reductions of the zone observations made 
during the years 1895-1898, is as follows: — The reduction of the 
fundamental stars, and the determination of the values of AT -|- ^N 
and of the polar point, are nearly complete in two computations. 
The preliminary reduction of the zone stars has reached the point 
at which these constants can be applied. The computation of the 
precessions and secular variations for 1900 has been made for 
about one third of the stars originally intended for observation. 
The stars belonging to the zone, which occur also in Bessel's zones, 
have been reduced from his observations to 1825.0 by means of 
the tables and errata given in later publications of the Kdnigsbeig 
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Observatory. A similar work has been b^un for the stars found 
also in Lalande's Histoire Celeste, and has been carried through 
about six hours of right ascension. 

12'inch Meridian Photometer. — With this instniment, 79,024 
settings have been made by the Director on 140 nights. The 
first large piece of work, the obser^*ation of all the stars contained in 
the Durchmustemng, in zones 10' wide and 10^ apart, is substantially- 
completed. The total number of stars is 9,283, of which 8,038 are 
contained in Volume XXIV, and the others are fainter than the 
ninth magnitude. All have been observed on three nights except a 
few which culminate early in the summer and which escaped observa- 
tion owing to the absence of the Director in Europe. On the other 
hand, the weather in August, 1900, proved nnusually favorable, and 
on the 39 nights following July 27, 17,824 settings were obtained on 
29 nights. Good progress has been made in the reductions, which are 
purely differential and the observations are reduced to the scale of 
Volume XXIV by means of the large number of stars common to 
that work. 

Meridian Photometer. — The obser\'ations of the stars south of 
declination — 30^, of the magnitude 7.0 and brighter, were com- 
pleted early in December at Arequipa. 44 series were taken, includ- 
ing 18,244 settings. The instrument was then sent to Cambridge^ 
mounted, and electnc lights substituted for gas. A catalogue of 
standard stars, one in each 10° square, has been prepared, and IG 
series including 6,424 settings have been made b}^ Professor Bailey* 
The total number of settings, including those made with the first 
meridian photometer is 999,864. Of these, 94,476 are published in 
Vol. XIV, 267,092 in Vols. XXIII and XXIV, 98,744 in Vol. 
XXXIV, 473,216 in Vols. XLIV and XLV, and 65,840 relate to 
the work of the last two years. Of these observations, 29,204 have 
been made by Professor Searle, 174,976 by Professor Bailey, 
122,800 by Professor Wendell, and 672,888 by the Director. 

Henry Draper Memorial. 

The number of photographs taken with the 1 1-inch Draper tele- 
scope is 689, making 12,872 in all with this instrument; with the 
8-inch Draper telescope, 2,187, making the total number 25,890. 
The examination by Mrs. Fleming, of the spectra contained on these 
plates, and of those taken with the Bruce and Bache telescopes, has 
led to the discovery of fourteen new variable stars, ten of which were 
detected from the presence of bright hydrogen lines in their spectra. 
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Four stars have been found to have spectra of the fourth type, four 
to have spectra of the fifth type, one star to have a spectrum m 
which the hydrogen line Hft is bright, three in which the spectra are 
peculiar, and six gaseous nebulae. Five variable stars have been 
discovered by Miss Wells, and one by Mr. H. R. Colson. Two 
variable stars were found by the Director by superposing a negative 
upon a contact print from a second n^ative taken on a dififerent 
date. A new star was found in the constellation Aquila, by Mrs. 
Fleming, making the sixth Nova found from the examination of these 
photographs. From the detailed study of the spectra of bright 
southern stars. Miss Cannon has found that the line H^ is bright 
in A. G.C.8991, and that this line is variable in the two stars 
A. G. C. 19737, ff Centauri, and A. G. C. 20878, k* Apodis. 

Numerous experiments have been made in determining the photo- 
graphic magnitude of stars by the measurement of images out of 
focus. A comparison is thus made of surfaces instead of points. 
It appears that these stars can be measured at the rate of five a 
minute, with a probable error of about a tenth of a magnitude. 
About 14,000 measures have been made by Mrs. Fleming in this 
way. A study is being made of the close polar stars to determine 
the nature of the systematic errors. 

Under the direction of Mr. King, charts are now taken r^ularly 
with the 8-inch and 11-inch Draper telescopes, without following, by 
varying the rate of the clock and the position of the polar axis. 
A small telescope, attached rigidly to the base of the 1 1-inch tele- 
scope, and directed toward two distant scales placed at right angles 
to each other, permits the axis to be set in any desired position, 
rapidly and accurately. A photograph of the planet Eros was 
obtained on July 28, 1900, with the 8-inch Draper telescope, in 
which the stars appeared as trails and the image of £ros was sensi- 
bly circular although the exposure was 153"*. Numerous charts have 
been taken for the detection of asteroids not recently observed. 
The occultation of 8 stars, and the immersion and emersion of 
Saturn have been observed photographically. An artificial star 
serves to determine the times of exposure, even when some of 
the images have been obscured by clouds. Photographs have also 
been obtained of 10 eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. 

BoTDEN Department. 

The sky at Arequipa, during the latter part of 1899 proved to be 
exceptionally clear. It did not, therefore, become necessary to 
i*omove the meridian photometer to the Desert of Atacama, Chile, 
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where a clear sky can be found during the cloudy season at Arequipa. 
On the completion of his work with that instniment, Professor 
Bailey returned to Cambridge, leaving the station in charge of 
Mr. H. C. Bailey. 

Much delay has been experienced in the transmission of the pho- 
tographic plates to Peru, and in their return to Cambridge, amount- 
ing, in some instances to five or six months. This was partly due 
to the prevalence of yellow fever along the West Coast of South 
America, resulting in frequent quarantine and the consequent delays. 
Accordingly, plates taken in Arequipa last April have not yet been 
received, and at one time last summer the supply of plates at 
Arequipa was nearly exhausted. Owing to the climate, it is not 
considered safe to keep a large number of plates on hand there. 
Sitherto our shipments have been sent by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama. On account of the large breakage, resulting apparently 
from the transshipments which were necessary, several cases were 
ient by way of the Straits of Magellan. The service, however, is so 
irregular, and the delays so great, that this plan has been, for the 
present, abandoned. 

The number of photographs taken with the IS-inch Boyden tele- 
scope is 201, making 10,214 in all, and 2,054 with the 8-inch Bacfae 
telescope, making 26,339 in all. The total number of photographs 
taken this year at the Arequipa Station is 8,830. 358 visual observa- 
tions of 48 southern variable stars have been made, by Argelander's 
method, by Mr. Frost, also 320 observations of the intervals between 
the comparison stars of 43 of these variables. The systematic 
examination of all stars south of declination — 30", . between the 
magnitudes 6.3 and 7.0, inclusive, for the detection of new double 
9tars, has been continued by Mr. H. C. Bailey. 541 stars, between 
6* and 12* in right ascension, have been examined, lea^4ng 450, 
between 2* and 10*, to complete the work. 

Meteorological observing stations have been maintained during the 
jrear at MoUendo (altitude 100 ft.). La Joya (4,150), Arequipa 
(8,060), Alto de los Huesos (13,300), Mt. Blanc (15,600), El 
Misti (19,200), Vincocay a (14,600), and Puuo (12,500). Great 
iifficulty has been found in carrying on the observations at the lofty 
mountain stations. Whenever possible, all the stations have been 
irisited once a month by a member of the staff of the Arequipa 
Station, and the self-recording and other instruments compared 
frith various standard instruments, including a mercurial barometer 
and a psychrometer. Instruments designed and constructed by 
8r. Muiiiz, for recording automatically the velocity and direction of 
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the wind, have been placed at all the stations, except those already 
provided with anemometers. The meteorograph which failed to give 
satisfactory results at the summit of £1 Misti has been placed at the 
Mt. Blanc Station, and has given records for about one half of the 
time. The observations at these different stations have now been 
continued in many cases for eight or ten years. At such stations, 
where from the necessities of the case, the observers are generally 
men of limited education and experience, observations of the greatest 
accuracy cannot be expected, except by maintahung trained observers 
at greatly increased expense. It is believed ^at the personal 
observations which have been secured, and the nmoAts of the 
records of the self-registering instruments, will furnish valuable 
infoimation to meteorologists vconceming a kiegion about • wfaidi 
little was previously known. Taking into consideration the strik* 
ing uniformity of conditions which prevail in different yeimJn tliia 
region, it is probable that additional observations would not greatly 
increase our knowledge. It has been decided, therefoie, to suspend^ 
at the end of the year 1900, the meteorologieal observatioDs of all 
the stations, except those at Arequipa. 

The Bruce Photographic Telescope. 

The Bruce telescope has remained, during the year, under the 
special care of Dr. Stewart. Work has generally been carried on 
with this instrument, however, during the last part of the night, by 
Mr. W. B. Clymer or Mr. R. H. Frost. During the year, 760 plates 
have been taken, making 4,767 in all. Many photographs of the 
planets and other special objects have been made by Dr. Stewart. 
From an examination of 819 plates he has found, in addition to those 
already announced, 198 new faint nebulae. On these plates were 
also noted 92 asteroid trails and 2 meteor trails. On one photo- 
graph, no less than 7 trails of asteroids are visible. Last spring, a 
successful attempt was made to obtain photographs of the planet 
Eros when it was too faint to be observed in other ways. An eye- 
piece was connected with the photographic plate by means of a 
micrometer screw, and the axis of the latter was placed parallel 
to the motion of Eros. A star was followed by means of the eye- 
piece, while a motion equal to that of Eros was given to the plate by 
means of the screw. Three excellent plates were thus obtained, on 
April 28, 30, and 81, 1900, in which the stars appeared as trails and 
Eros as a circular image. These observations preceded those taken 
elsewhere, by one month. A long series of photographs of the 
planet Saturn was taken, to determine if possible the orlnt of the 
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satellite, Phoebe. From an examination made in Arequipa the exist- 
ence of this object has not been confirmed, and the plates have not 
yet reached Cambridge. A careful examination of them will be 
made here. 

Blue Hill Observatory. 

The work of the Observatory has been carried on, as heretofore, 
by three assistants employed and directed by Mr. Rotch. Apart 
from the roatine observations, the chief work has been the continua- 
tion of the exploration of the air by means of kites. It is interest- 
ing to note that this method of lifting self-recording instruments into 
the free air, which originated at Blue Hill in 1894, is now being 
extensively employed on the Continent of Europe. During the year, 
twenty-two kite-flights were made, the average height of the meteoro- 
graph above the sea-level being 8,973 feet, and the greatest height 
15,800 feet, or about the altitude of Mt. Blanc. The summit of 
Blue Hill, from which the kites are flown, is 680 feet above the sea. 
Studies by. Mr. Clayton of cyclonic and anti-cyclonic phenomena, 
from observations made with kites, have been published in two 
Bulletins. The meteorological phenomena attending the total Solar 
Eclipse of May 28, 1900, were observed by the Blue Hill and 

m 

oodperating observers at several places, and the results will be 
published shortly. 

Miscellaneous . 

Library, — The Library of the Observatory has been increased 
during this year by the addition of 281 volumes and 1,251 pamphlets. 
The total numbers of volumes and pamphlets in the Library on Octo- 
ber 1, 1900, were 9,716, and 14,949, respectively. 102 volumes 
and 52 pamphlets have been deposited in the Harvard College 
Library. Especial efforts are being made to render the meteoro- 
logical, as well as the astronomical collection of publications here, 
and at Arequipa, as complete as possible. Owing to the number of 
buildings connected with the Observatory, duplicates of the more 
important publications are in constant use. Every year the need of 
more space for books, and of modem stacks is becoming more urgent. 

Telegraphic Announcements, — During the last year 20 bulletins 
have been issued, making 72 in all. The bulletins are sent gratui- 
tously to all such institutions, newspapers, and individuals as desire 
them and are likely to make use of them. In general, when a cipher 
telegram is received at the Observatory it is translated, printed by 
an autographic process upon the bulletin sheets, and mailed within 
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aboat an honr of the receipt of the original message. Several per- 
sons are prepared to take charge of the distribution, so that in the 
absence of one, another is available. Of the 20 messages distributed 
this year, 7 were received from Professor Ereutz, Kiel, 3 from the 
Lick Observatory, 2 from Professor W. R. Brooks, 1 from Pro- 
fessor A. O. Leuschner, and 1 from Professor H. A. Howe. Of the 
remaining 6 messages, 3 originated at the Areqnipa, and 3 at the 
Cambridge Station of this Observatory. The distribution of an- 
nouncements by telegraph is continued to such subscribers as wish 
to pay for the messages. Astronomers are requested as heretofore 
to send to this Observatory announcements of their discoveries for 
transmission to the Observatories of Europe and America. To secure 
prompt attention it is requested that all cablegrams be addressed, 
** Observatory, Boston," and all telegrams, *^ Harvard College 
Observatory, Cambridge, Mass." Ail correspondence relating to 
telegrams and announcements should be addressed to the Director. 

Long FtKus Telescope, — Nearly all of the great telescopes of the 
world resemble each other so closely that they do not furnish a 
means of deciding whether a change of form would increase their 
efficiency. In 1888, it was pointed out that, for certain purposes, 
there would be great advantages in constructing a telescope in which 
the focal length should be very small compared with the aperture. 
As a result, the generous patroness of astronomy, Miss C. W. 
Bruce, gave us $50,000 with which the telescope that bears her name 
has been constructed. Last year it was shown that a horizontal 
telescope of great length, of the form proposed by the writer in 1881) 
would also have many advantages for certain investigations. The 
generosity of two friends of the Observatory permitted this experi- 
ment to be tried on a moderate scale by the construction of a 
telescope having an aperture of 12 inches, and a focal length of 136 
feet. After deciding upon the form, the designs were prepared by 
Mr. Gerrish, and the instrument was constructed under his direction. 
A large part of the mounting was constructed in the workshop of the 
Observatory, and embodies many new features. For instance, the 
power for the driving clock is an electric motor which is regulated 
electrically by a control clock. Smaller motors control the slow 
motions in right ascension and declination, and rotate the plate in 
its own plane. This instrument has been sent to Mandeville, 
Jamaica, in charge of Professor W. H. Pickering, where it will 
be thoroughly tested during the next six months. 
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Standards for Faint Stellar Magnitudes. — By the aid of an 
a|)propriation from the Rumford Fund of the American Academy, 
an important investigation has been undertaken jointly by the 
Terkes, Lick, McCormick, and Harvard Observatories. Telescopes 
of 40, 36, 26, 15, and 12 inches aperture will thus be used. The 
faintest stars visible will be selected and their light measured with 
the largest telescopes, while to the Harvard telescopes has been as- 
signed the duty of selecting and measuring brighter stars with which 
these are to be compared. The friendly spirit in which the Direc- 
tors of these observatories have cooperated, augurs well for the future 
of American astronomy. This feeling was further illustrated by the 
late Professor Keeler, who after securing remarkable photografte 
with the d6-inch reflector of the Lick Observatory, courteously sent 
some of them here to aid in this work. He also sent us a remark- 
able series of photographs of the cluster, Messier 3, to aid in oar 
studies of the variable stars in that cluster. 

Eros. — The near approach of the planet £ros to the Earth is 
generally regarded as the most important astronomical event of the 
year. The value of observations of this object for parallax is per- 
haps overestimated, since it will be too faint for satisfactory meas- 
urement with heliometera, and it is doubtful if our present knowledge 
of the solar parallax can be greatly improved by observations of 
Eros made this year. Accurate determinations of its absolute 
positions will doubtless be of great value, but this work will be 
underaken at so many observatories, that much of the time spent 
could probably be more usefully expended on other objects. Accord- 
ingly, while many photographs will be taken here, it is doubtful if all 
will be measured, unless the number obtained elsewhere proves to be 
insufficient. The exposures here are made automatically, moving 
the plate after each. Ten images are thus obtained on each photo- 
graph. To determine the parallax, additional photographs will be 
taken east and west of the meridian, with films reversed. The most 
important observations of Eros, that will be made here, will be those 
relating to its variation in light. This will be found from the pho- 
tographs, and also from visual observations. Ten stars have been 
selected from the region traversed twice b}' Eros, and it is compared 
with them every clear evening. Eros is also compai*ed with adjacent 
stars by means of the photometer with achromatic prisms attached to 
the 15-inch Equatorial. 

Novem^r Meteors. — Extensive preparations were made last 
November for the observation of the meteors. Circulars had been 
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distributed around tlie world bo that it is probable that had the 
Earth passed through the meteor shower we should have received 
accurate counts of the uuniber of meteors seen during the entire 
passage. An auxiliary station was established on Blue Hill and we 
hoped to determine the elevation, direction, velocity, and spectrum 
of the meteors appearing within 30^ of the riadiant point, and of the 
second magnitude and brighter. Arrangements were made with the 
authorities of the City of Cambridge, by which the fire alarm bells 
were to be rung if the meteor shower was brilliant. 

Total Solar Edipse. — It is the policy of this Observatory to 
secure the greatest scientific return for all expenditures made. 
Accordingly, expeditions are not, in general, sent from here to 
observe solar eclipses, first because no return is obtained in case the 
weather proves unfavorable, and secondly, because under the most 
favorable conditions the results are not considered as valuable as 
those obtained by an equal expenditure of money on other astronomi- 
cal problems. Last spring, however, a plan was proposed by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Pickering to use a long focus lens in a search for an 
interniercurial planet which might in this way be detected even if as 
faint as the eighth magnitude. An expedition was accordingly sent, 
largely at the expense of the Observatory, to Washington, Greorgia, 
to try this experiment. A camera about eleven feet long and seven 
feet on each side was built, in which thirty-six 8 X 10 plates were 
exposed to the images formed by four small lenses of eleven feet 
focus. A region around the Sun, of about 16^ X 10^, was thus pho- 
tographed on a scale of 1'= 1 mm. Unfortunately, no satisfactory 
results were obtained, largely owing to the accidental disturbance 
of the instrument during totality. Instruments belonging to the 
Observatory are loaned as freely as possible to aid other astrono- 
mers, and accordingly, the long focus telescope described above, 
was lent to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for observ- 
ing this eclipse. The results were very satisfactory, the photographs 
of the protuberances and inner corona being among the finef t yet 
secured. The eclipse was also observed by the Director and several 
of his assistants, under very favorable conditions, without expense 
to the Observatory. 

Paris Exposition. — Much time was spent in the preparation 6L 
an exhibit which was sent to Paris. As the wall space was very 
limited, only eight feet, three wing frames were used, each contain- 
ing thirty-two pages two feet square. About four hundred photo- 
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graphs were shown ia all, which if exhibited in the usual way 
would have covered a wall space sixty feet long. A desk eight 
feet long, containing 18 glass positives, illuminated electrically 
from below, and illustrating various features of oui* work, was 
also shown. A grand prix was awarded for this exhibit. 

Publications. — Volumes XXXII, Part II, XXXIII, XLII, Part 
II, and XLIV, Part I, of the Annals have been published and dis- 
tnbuted. Volume XXVIII, Part II, Spectra of Bright Southern 
Stars, is nearly completed, and pages 129 to 176 are in type. 
Volume XXXVII, Part I, Circumpolar Variables, is in type and 
will be distributed as soon as it can be published. Pages 1 to 150, 
forming about one-half of Volume XLV, Observations with the 
meiidian p iio twa c ter during the years 1895-1898, is in type. This 
volume will give the photometric magnitudes of all stars of the 
magnitude 7.5 and brighter, north of declination — 40°. With the 
issue of these works the first forty-five volumes of the Annals will be 
complete, with the exception of Volumes XXXVII, XXXIX, XLI, 
and XLIV, of which the first portions only are completed, and 
Volumes XXXVIII, and XLIII, which have not been begun. The 
bibliography of variable stars, by Mr. Reed, now contains 15,000 
cards and is approaching completion. An important circular was 
issued last summer to the correspondents of the Observatory asking 
which volumes of our Annals are contained in their libraries. It 
is hoped that a large number of sets may be made complete from the 
duplicates stored here. Unfortunately, this cannot be done with the 
early volumes which are out of print, and in general, volumes relating 
to special work such as meteorology or meridian circle observations 
will not be sent to institutions engaged only in other departments of 
research. Duplicates not in use, if returned, will serve to supply 
deficiencies elsewhere, but on the other hand, duplicates of the later 
volumes can generally be given to those institutions which could use- 
fully employ more than one copy. Many copies of the Annals have 
been sent to some of the friends and patrons of the Observatory 
who are not interested in Astronomy technically, in order to keep 
them informed of the progress and activity of this institution. It is 
probable that hereafter this distribution will be curtailed. On the 
completion of Circular No. 50, a title-page and index to the first 
fifty circnlans was issued, and bound copies were distributed to 
observatories and libraries for permanent reference. The circulars 
win continue to be distributed mainly to the editors of periodicals. 
They thus reach a large number of readers promptly. The large 
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amount of work done on the Annals this year has interfered with the 
issue of the Circulars. For instance, fifty-six new variable stars 
discovered here have not yet been measured and announced. 
The following six circulars have been issued during the year : — 

47. Mme. Ceraski's Second Algol Variable. February 12, 1900. 

48. A Photographic Search for an Intermercurial Planet. February 13» 

1900. 

49. Opposition of Ehm in 1900. February 14, 1900. 

60. Measurement of Photographic Intensities. May 9, 1900. 

61. Positions of Eros (433) in 1893, 1894, and 1896. June 7, 1900. 

62. Variable Stars in Clusters. Rate of Increase of Light. June 18, 

1900. 

The following minor publications have also appeared dnring the 
year: — 

Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Director of the Astronomical Obse^ 
vatory of Harvard College. Cambridge, 1899. 

Observations of the Total Solar Eclipse of May 28, 1900, by the Har- 
vard College Observatoiy Expedition. By W. H. FidLering. 
Astrophysical Jaurrud, xii, 94. 

Observations of the November Meteors. By W. H. Pickering. Popu- 
lar Astronomy f vii, 895. 

Non- Appearance of the expected Leonid Shower. By W. H. Picker- 
ing. Ihid., vii, 523. 

A Possible Explanation of the Gegenschein. By W. H. lackering. 
Ibid., viii, 1. 

Lunar Changes during the Eclipse of December 16, 1899. By W. H. 
Pickering. Ibid,, viii, 57. 

Origin of the Lunar Formation^. By W. H. Pickering. Ibid., viii, 147. 

Origin of the Lunar Formations. By. W. H. Rckering. /&uf., viii, 181. 

The Lunar Atmosphere. By W. H. Pickering. Ibid., viii, 206. 

The Total Eclipse of May 28, 1900. By W. H. Pickering. Ibid., viu, 
225. 

EDWARD C. PICKERING, Director. 



THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

To THE President and Fellows of Habvard College: — 

During the past academic year the regular courses in Zoology and 
Geology were given in the Natural History Laboratories of the 
Museum. Eight courses in Zo5logy were given by Professors Mark, 
Jackson, Parker, and Dr. Castle, assisted by Messrs. Breed, Crawley, 
and Ordway. These courses were attended by two hundred and 
seventy-six students. Six courses in Zoology were given to forty- 
two students at Radcliffe College. 

Thirteen courses under the Department of Greology were given by 
Professors Shaler, Davis, Jackson, Ward, Drs. Jaggar and Daly, 
and Mr. J. B. Wood worth, assisted by Messrs. Boutwell and Burr. 
These courses were attended by five hundred and twenty-eight 
students. Eight courses in Greology were given to thirty-six students 
of Radcliffe. 

The Summer School of Geology, which is held in the Museum, 
offered four courses, in which seventy-eight students were enrolled. 
The school was conducted by Professor Davis and Messrs. J. B. 
Woodworth and Woodman, assisted by Mr. Burr. 

A noticeable thing in the reports of the Natural History Labora- 
tories is the large number of students in these departments that have 
been called to positions in other colleges and universities or have 
been connected with the national and State geological surveys. The 
activity of the laboratories is also expressed by the number and 
quality of the publications by students in them. During the past 
year fifteen contributions from the Zoological Laboratory have been 
published, five of which appeared in the Bulletin of the Museum. 

Chief among the changes and repairs have been the introduc- 
tion of water into the extreme eastern end of the building in the 
rooms assigned to the Assistants in Entomology and Vertebrate 
Palaeontology. The many additions to the collections of birds have 
made necessary a rearrangement of the storage cases in the rooms 
on the fifth floor so as to provide separate rooms for the storage of 
bird and mammal skins. The delivery room of the library has 
undergone extensive alterations, including additional stacks for the 
increasing collection of books of reference. By these changes, and 
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many minor ones, much haa been done foi* the comfort and efficiency 
of service of the staff of the Museum. 

The changes in the exhibition room have been few. The arrival 
of a mounted specimen of the Eland has necessitated a new arrange- 
ment of the animals in the African room, which is now nearly as 
complete in the larger forms as space will allow. A large case 
has been constructed in the Europeo-Siberian room to accommodate 
a fine male Yak, also purchased during the last year, and a large 
specimen of the European brown bear has been added to the faunal 
collections of this room. 

In the report of last year mention was made of the great need of 
the Museum for a collection of skins of mammals for study and 
reference. Thanks to the efforts of the Overseers' Committee, friends 
of the Museum have purchased for it the well-known collection of 
A. £. and O. Bangs of Boston, one of the best and most complete 
collections of North American mammals, comprising over ten thou- 
sand skins mostly with skulls, including upward of one hundred type 
specimens, all in perfect order and condition. Considering the large 
outlay, the years of labor expended on the collection, and the nominal 
sum for which its owners released it, the collection comes to the 
Museum rather as a gift from the Messrs. Bangs. Mr. Outram 
Bangs has been appointed Assistant in Mammalogy and assumes 
charge of the Museum collections. 

In the Department of Ornithology the principal accessions were a 
series of Arizona skins from Mr. J. F. McClure of New York, and 
the large Bryant collection deposited by Mr. Henry Bryant Bigelov 
of I^ston, details of which will be found in Mr. Brewster's i-eport. 

Although no very important additions have been received to the 
collections of Insects, Fishes, and Reptiles, it is gratifying to see 
by the repoits of Mr. Henshaw and Mr. Garman that the number of 
contributors to these departments has been greater than in recent 
years. 

Dr. Faxon, who was away from Cambridge on leave of absence 
for half of the year, reports good prepress in the arrangement of 
the Call collection of Unionidae and welcome additions to the 
collections of Mollusea and Crustacea. 

The Assistant in charge of Radiates, Dr. A. G. Mayer, has 
resigned from the Museum staff to accept an appointment in the 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. 

The collection of worms has received a valuable addition from 
Professor Ludwig von Graff in a long series of specimens of Land- 
planarians, co-types of many of the forms described by him in his 
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monograph of the group. To Dr. Sateiro Goto of Japan, the 
collection is also indebted for a series of Trematod types. Owing 
to the accumulation of material gathered by Mr. Agassiz's expedi- 
tions in the Pacific the task of studying the large collection of 
Nemerteans in the Museum with those of the U. S. National Museum 
and the Columbia University Puget Sound Expedition, has had to be 
abandoned by the Assistant in charge, and Dr. Wesley R. Coe of 
Yale University has undertaken to carry on the work, limited to 
forms from the Pacific coast. Since his return to Cambridge he 
has made good progress with his study of the Palolo or Bololo worm 
of Samoa and Fiji and allied Eunicidae from the tropical Pacific, 
and will soon have ready his report on the Nemerteans of the 
*' Albatross" expedition of 1891. 

The palaeontolc^ical collections have been enriched by two speci- 
mens of great value in the purchase of complete skeletons of a galli- 
naceous bird and an alligator gar of large size, both of Tertiary ag6. 
These unique specimens have been described in the Bulletin of the 
Museum by Dr. Eastman and Mr^ F. A. Lucas. Dr. Eastman, in 
the interests of his department, is visiting the fossil fields of the 
west, and his travels promise to add lai^ely to our collection of 
fossil vertebrates. 

From Joseph Wilcox of Philadelphia there has been received a 
valuable collection of Eocene shells from the " Isaac Lea Collection" 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. This gift comes as a 
contribution from a descendant of Governor Thomas Dudley, who 
signed the charter of Harvard College in 1650. 

To the Cuban teachers, who were entertained by the University 
during the past summer, we are indebted for several small miscella- 
neous collections. 

Under the direction of Mr. Henshaw, the library is undergoing a 
thorough overhauling with a view to filling gaps in the serials. The 
geological serials, which were divided between the Whitney and 
general Museum librai'ies, have been combined, as well as the reports 
of government surveys, and have been alphabetically arranged 
according to countries. The library has received about the usual 
number of accessions. 

The publications of the Museum during the past year have been 
more than the average number. Fourteen numbers of the Bulletin 
have appeared, with 683 pages and 174 plates, and two numbers of 
the " Memoirs," with 574 pages and 121 plates. One report on the 
explorations of the ''Blake" (No. XXXVIII), that of Professors 
Bouvier and Fischer (Bull. Vol. XXXII, No, 10), has appeared, 
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and two reports (Nos. XXV and XXVI) on the resalta of the 
*^ Albatross" expedition of 1891, that on the Ophiaridae by 
Professor Latkin and Mortensen (Mem. Vol. XXIII, No. 2), and 
Mr. Garman's splendid report on Fishes (Mem. Vol. XXIV). Six 
numbers of the Bulletin represent contributions from the Zoological 
Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Mark, and one from Mr. 
Agassiz's Marine Laboratory at Newport. Volumes XXXVI, 
XXXVII, and XXXVIII of the Bulletin, and volumes XXV and 
XXVI of the Memoirs are in course of publication. 

The crowded condition of the Natural History Laboratories 
incident upon the increasing number of students has for some time 
past hampered the departments of Zoology, Greology and Geography,* 
and hindered their growth and development. Tlirough the generosity 
of Mr. Agassiz, Mr. and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, and Mrs. Heniy L. 
Higginson, the southwest comer of the University Museum is soon 
to be built, and this addition will complete the main or eastern 
fa9ade of the great building planned by the late Professor Agassis 
and leave unfinished but one hundred feet of the southern wing 
to realize the entire plan. The new building will accommodate 
the departments of Geol(^y and Geography, providing them with 
numerous lecture rooms, laboratories and shops, and three exhibition 
rooms, which will connect through the mineralogical Museum with 
the system of exhibition rooms of the entire building. The labora- 
tories and lecture rooms now occupied by the departments of Geology 
and Geography will be assigned to the departments of Zodlogy and 
and Palaeontology. 

During the greater part of the year the Assistant in Charge 
was absent from Cambridge with Mr. Agassiz on the cmise of 
the ^^ Albatross " in the tropical Pacific. The United States 
Fish Commission steamer '^Albatross" was placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Agassiz to explore the islands of the tropical Pacific in 
continuance of his researches on coral formations. There accom- 
panied him from the Museum, as assistants, Drs. A. G. Mayer and 
W. McM. Wood worth. The government naturalists attached to the 
ship were Dr. H. F. Moor and Mr. A. B. Alexander, and Mr. C. H. 
Townsend who remained with the expedition as far as Fiji. The 
<^ Albatross" was commanded by Commander Jefferson F. Moser, 
U. S. N., with Lieutenant Hugh Rodman as executive officer, and to 
the untiring interest of these two gentlemen and the oflScers of the 
^^ Albatross" is due much of the success of the expedition. The 
Hon. George M. Bowers, United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries and the Navy Department at Washington did everything 
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possible to advance tlie interests of the expedition. The expedition 
was assisted in every way by the officials of the different governments 
in the Pacific, and was received with the greatest courtesy and 
cordiality in the English, French and German colonies and by the 
Japanese government. 

The ^^ Albatross" sailed from San Francisco on August, the 
twenty-third, 1899, and arrived at Yokohama on March the fourth 
of the following year, after having visited more than seventy-five 
different islands in the Marquesas, Paumotus, Society, Cook, 
Friendly, Fiji, Ellice, Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline, and Ladrone 
groups. Two hundred and forty-nine different hydrographic stations 
were occupied. By far the deepest trawl haul yet made was success- 
fully accomplished in 4173 fathoms, with the ^^ Blake" beam trawl, 
about seventy-five miles east of Togatabu, when large fragments of 
a silicious sponge were brought up in the trawl. Extensive 
collections were made with intermediate and surface nets, and shore 
collections of all kinds. A number of hauls were made with the 
Kr&mer quantitative nets to determine the relative amount of pelagic 
life within and outside of atolls, and showed the presence of a richer 
plankton in the atoll lagoons. More than one thousand photc^raphic 
negatives were obtained, illustrating the physical characteristics of 
the different islands and reefs visited. The large collections are 
being sorted and distributed to different specialists to report upon, 
and the result will be published by the Fish Commission in codpera- 
tion with Mr. Agassiz for the Museum. Several reports are nearly 
ready for the printer. 

The Assistant in Charge is under great obligations to Mr. Samuel 

Henshaw who took entire charge of the Museum during his long 

absence in the Pacific. 

W. McM. WOODWORTH, 
Ajuuiant in Charge, 
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To THB President op the Untversitt : — 

Sm, — As no formal report since that for the year 1897— 98 has 
been printed, the present report will cover the academic years 
1898-99 and 1899-1900. 

Owing to the absence of Professor Mark in Europe during the 
year 1898-99, the work of the department was to some extent re- 
arranged. Course 2 was given jointly by Drs. Parker and Castle. 
Dr. Castle took charge of courses 4 and 5, and the duty of svper- 
vising research students was shared by Doctors Davenport, Parker 
and Castle. 

The numbers of students from the several classes in the various 
courses of the Department are shown in the following table, to which 
is added for convenience of reference the number of students in the 
corresponding courses given in Raddiffe College. 



Cminet, 1898-W. 


Gr»d. 


Sen. 


Jxok* 


Soph. 


Fnsh. 


Spec. 


Bci. 


TbtiJ 


Zoology 1 . . . 
" 2. . . 
«« 3 . . . 
" 4 . . , 
" 6 . . . 
9 • . . 
11 . . . 
" 16 . . . 
»• 20a . . 


1 

6 1 
2 1 
8 
2 

9 

7 
12 


7 4 
4 2 
6 2 
4 1 
2 

2 


22 5 
6 2 
6 2 

1 
1 

1 


80 2 
7 2 
2 


28 3 

1 


6 5 

2 4 

1 
1 


88 

18 

14 

5 

4 
1 
1 

4 
8 


129 19 
88 10 
84 6 
12 3 
10 
8 
10 

12 2 
15 


Totals .... 


42 2 


28 11 


87 9 


80 4 


24 3 


8 11 


78 


251 40 



The nombera in italic refer to BtadenU of Kadcli£fe College. 

Zodlogy 1 was given, as previously, by Dr. Davenport. The 
Chief Assistant in the course was Mr. S. R. Williams ; the Sub- 
Assistants were Messrs. J. W. Folsom and R. M. Yerkes. 

The lectures in Zodlogy 2 were'given by Drs. Parker and Castle, 
the laboratory work being supervised by Dr. Parker, who had as 
Chief Assistant Mr. C. W. Prentiss and as Sub- Assistant Mr. 
R. M. Yerkes. 

Dr. Parker had as Assistant in Zodlogy 8, Mr. P. Frandsen. 
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Zool(^y 4 and Zoology 5 were given by Dr. Castle, who had 
assisted in these courses in the previous years. Mr. H. W. Rand 
had charge of the laboratory work in both these courses. 

Dr. Jackson, who was promoted during the year to be Assistant 
Professor of Palaeontology, carried on Zoology 9. Sets of models 
of Brachiopods and of Trilobites were purchased by the Department 
to facilitate the instruction on these gmups. 

In Zoology 11, given by Dr. Davenport, the number of students 
was larger than ever before, and from the nature of the work entailed 
a corresponding increase of labor on the part of the instructor. The 
results of the work of some of the students in this course — Messrs. 
P. Frandsen, R. M. Strong, and R. M. Yerkes — have been 
prepared for publication and will appear in the Contributions from 
this laboratory. That of Mr. H. W. Rand has already been pub- 
lished as No. 102 of the Contributions. 

The lectures in Zoology 16 by Dr. Parker were followed chiefly by 
Graduates and Scientific School students. A report was required 
from each student on some topic selected for reading. 

So much of Dr. Davenport's time had to be given to the work of 
students In Zoology 1 1 , that he took charge of only the three follow- 
ing students carrying on researches in Zoology 20a: Mr. J. W. 
Folsom prepared a paper on ^'The Development of the Mouth-Parts 
in Anurida maritima Gu£r;" Mr. W. J. Moenkhaus worked on a 
problem in variation till the middle of the year, when he accepted 
a temporary position in Williams College caused by the death of 
Ptofessor Peck ; Mr. W. L. Tower studied variation in the color- 
pattern of the wings of certain beetles. 

Dr. Parker supervised the work of the following men in Zoology 
20a : Mr. C. W. Prentiss continued his studies on the otocyst of 
decapod Crustacea, and Mr. S. R. Williams his on the changes 
accompanying the migration of the eye in flounders ; Mr. F. Howe, 
Jr., investigated the early condition of the nervous system in the 
Bpider and the lobster ; Mr. P. Frandsen began work on planarians ; 
Mr. R. M. Yerkes began the study of the pineal eye of a reptile ; 
Mr. P. £. Sargent continued his researches on the central nervous 
Bystem of teleosts, arriving at some interesting results, which have 
been published as No. 106 of the Contributions ; Mr. W. A. Hickman 
continued work on the mesenteries of Amphibia. The studies of 
Mr. W. A. Willard on the eyes of Pecten were supervised by Drs. 
Parker and Castle jointly. 

Dr. Castle had entire charge of the following men in their re- 
searches : Mr. H. W. Rand continued his studies on the oentrosomes 
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of nerve cells in the earthworm, and Mr. R. W. Hall on the meson- 
ephros in Amphibia ; Mr. M. A. Bigelow nearly completed a valuable 
paper on the development of Lepas ; and Mr. J. C. Phillips studied 
the development of the ear in Amblystoma. 

In June 1899 the degree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon 
one candidate in Zoology, Mr. Justus Watson Folsom. His thesis 
consisted of two parts: I. The Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Mouth-Parts of the Collembolan, Orchesella cincta L. ; II. The 
Development of the Mouth-Parts of Anurida maritima Gu^r. Dr. 
Folsom was appointed at the close of the year to the Chair of Biology 
in Antioch Collie. The degree of A.M. was conferred upon five 
students whose work had been chiefly zoological, and that of S M. 
upon one. 

Professor Jackson published a paper on the development of animals 
and plants, the title of which will be found in the report on Greology. 
Dr. Davenport published during the year "Experimental Morphol- 
ogy, Part Second. Effect of Chemical and Physical Agents upon 
Growth," — *'The Fauna and Flora about Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I.," — " Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological 
Variation," and articles in The American Naturalist. He continued 
to be Director of the Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute 
at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y., to the supervision of which he 
gave a considerable part of the summer vacation. 

Dr. Parker published in the Museum Bulletin an article which 
appears as No. 100 of the Contributions, and Jointly with a student 
of Raddiffe College another which constitutes No. 101 of the same 
series. 

A brief account of Branchiocerianthus was presented to one of the 
Sections of the Fourth International Congress of Zoology, at Cam- 
bridge, England, by Professor Mark, and is printed in the Proceed- 
ings of the Congress ; and a note, entitled ^^ ^Branchiocerianthus,' a 
Correction," was later published in the Zoologischer Anzeiger. 
While the general supervision of the Contributions remained with 
Professor Mark, much of the burden of looking after details con- 
nected with the reproduction of plates, etc., was borne by Dr. Parker. 
A list of the Contributions published since July 1898 is appended to 
these reports. 

The Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship was held by Mr. Maurice 
A. Bigelow, who received at the end of the year an appointment 
in the Teachers College, Columbia University. One of the Parker 
Fellowships was granted by the Corporation to Dr. F. W. Bancroft, 
who studied at the University of Berlin and at the Naples Zodlogical 
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Station. Duiing the Summer of 1899 nine persons received aid 
from the income of the Humboldt Fund while carrying on studies 
at the U. S. Fish Commission Laboratory, Wood's Hole. 

The meetings of the Zoological Club were held, as in 1897-98, 
at 4.30 P.H., on Thursdays, and were well attended. 

Toward the close of the year 1897-98 plans were made for re- 
placing the temporary wooden supports of the parafHne water-baths 
used in the laboratories by more permanent shelves made of slate 
and supported by iron brackets. This improvement was carried out 
in the summer of 1898. To decrease further the risk of fire a large 
slab of thick slate-stone was also placed on the floor beneath each 
water-bath. Although this was an expensive improvement, it was 
highly important, and the change has incidentally resulted in making 
the laboratory equipment more convenient. 



At the beginning of the College year 1899-1900 the Department 
met with a serious loss by the resignation of Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
whose thorough knowledge and untiring energy were of great value 
to the Department, and whose enthusiasm and sympathetic guidance 
were especially appreciated by those advanced students who knew 
him intimately. His sudden departure made it necessary to withdraw 
Course 10 and rearrange to some extent the other courses. 

Dr. Parker, who was promoted to be Assistant Professor of 
Zo6logy, took charge of Course 1, in addition to Course 15, and 
gave up Course 3. Dr. Castle resumed his position in charge of 
Course 2 and as Assistant in Courses 4 and 5, and Professor Mark 
resumed the work •he had before taking his *^ Sabbatical year." Mr. 
W. B. Cannon was appointed Instructor in Zoology for the year and 
<x>nducted Course 3. 
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The Table on page 281 gives the number of Btadents from the 
various classes in each of the zo5logical courses, and like information 
about students attending corresponding courses in Raddiffe College. 
The total number of students in all zo51ogical courses in Harvard 
exceeded that of the previous year by about 10 per cent. 

Professor Parker had as Chief Assistant in Zoology 1, Mr. S. R. 
Williams, who had held the same position the year before, and as 
Sub- Assistant Mr. W. L. Tower. 

In Zo51ogy 2 Dr. Castle gave the lectures and supervised the 
laboratory work. His Chief Assistant was Mr. C. W. Prentiss, 
who had been Assistant in the course during the previous year ; the 
Sub- Assistant was Mr. W. A. Willard. 

Mr. W. B. Cannon conducted the work in Zo51ogy 8 on the same 
general plan that has been followed for several years. Special topics 
in comparative anatomy were substituted for class work during the 
last five weeks in the case of nine students, who had done their 
routine work in a manner to warrant this substitntion. Mr. W. A. 
Willard was Assistant in the course. 

Zoology 4 and 5 were carried on substantially as in 1897-98. 

In addition to those regularly enrolled. Professor Jackson has had, 
as more or less regular attendants on his lectures in Zoology 9, five 
students, mostly graduates. He proposes in future to divide the 
course into two half courses, giving in the first half-year a more 
rapid survey of fossil invertebrates than heretofore, and in the 
second half-year more advanced work on selected groups. It is 
hoped that the reduction of the time required for the general survey 
will render it possible for a larger number of the zodlogical students 
to take this important course. 

Zoology 15 was given by Professor Parker in the second half- 
year; not in the first as announced. Although proper laboratory 
facilities could not be provided for this course, it was decided to 
allow a certain number of men to substitute laboratory work for th^ 
thesis required of other members of the class. Eight students 
availed themselves of this opportunity to work on special topicsL 

• 

The results obtained by three or four of them will be presented for 
publication, In future the opportunity for laboratory work will b^ 
offered to a limited number of the students electing this course or 
Zoology 16. Professor Parker also proposes to transfer permanently 
Courses 15 and 16 to the second half-year, and to offer next year ii 
half course in the first half-year, to be called Zodlogy 18, dealing 
with the structure and genesis of the chief animal tissues, and giving 
special attention to the structure and functions of the nervous 
elements in relation to other tissue elements. 
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The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon three 
candidates in Zoology in June, 1900 : Mr. Herbert Wilbur Rand, 
whose thesis was ^^ A study upon the Regenerating Nervous System 
of Lumbricus, with Special Regard to the Centrosome of Nerve 
Cells; " Mr. Charles William Prentiss, whose thesis was on ^^The 
Otocyst of Decapod Crustacea; its Structure, Development, and 
Physiology ;" and Mr. Stephen Riggs Williams, whose thesis was 
on ^^ Changes Incident to the Migration of the Eye in Pseudopleuro- 
nectes americanus, together with Some Observations on the Optic 
Tract and Tectum Opticum." 

Dr. Williams has been appointed to the Chair of Biology in Miami 
University ; Mr. Peter Fransden has accepted an appointment to the 
Chfdr of Biology in the University of Nevada; and Mr. W. L. 
Tower a like position in Antioch College. 

In December, 1899, Dr. F. W. Bancroft resigned his Parker 
Fellowship and relinquished the stipend for the year to accept a 
position in the Zoological Department of the University of California. 
The Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship was held by Mr. H. W. 
Rand. Eight students working at the U. S. Fish Commission 
Laboratory at Wood's Hole in the summer of 1900 received aid from 
the income of the Humboldt Fund. 

The meetings of the Zo51ogical Club were held weekly during the 
greater part of the year on Thursday afternoons from 4.80 to 6 
o'clock, and were attended by from 15 to 20 persons. 

Professor Parker has published in the Contributions Nos 100 and 
110, and jointly with a student of Radcliffe College No. 101. He 
has also published ^^ Studies from the Newport Laboratory," No. 42, 
in the Museum Bulletin; a lecture on *^The Neurone Theory in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries," in The American Naturalist, June, 
1900; and reviews in Science and The American Naturalist. Dr. 
Castle has published in the Contributions two important papers, Nos. 
108 and 112, on Hirudinea, and reviews in The America Naturalist. 

The need of better lighting for the work tables of the laboratories 
has long been evident; the want of good light is especially felt 
during the short days of autumn and early winter. Soon after the 
beginning of the year, the large lecture room on the fifth floor, which 
is also used as a laboratory for students in Zo5logy 1, was furnished 
with electric lamps and shades pendant from movable brackets and 
adjustable to any desired height, one over each table. The arrange- 
ment has proved to be highly satisfactory. Clusters of electric 
lamps for the general lighting of the laboratory on the second floor 
were also introduced. Through the courtesy of the Department of 
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Mineralogy and Petrography these lamps were lighted from the 
dynamo belonging to that Department. In addition, the work tables 
in three of the laboratories that were already conveniently supplied 
with gas piping were fitted out each with a single Welsbach burner 
and shade. The piping of the table is permanently attached to the 
under side of the top, and is easily connected with the wall piping 
by means of short i-ubber tubing. This arrangement will allow the 
use of such tables in any other room without further outlay, should 
it be found necessary in the future to shift a laboratory from one 
room to another. 

£. L. MARK, Director. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY FOR 
THE ACADEMIC YEARS 1898-99 AND 1899-1900. 

XCin. Mark, E. L. — Preliminary Report on Branchiocerianthus uroe- 
olua, a new Type of Actinian. Bull. Mas. Comp. Zool., Vol. S3, 
No. 8, pp. 147-164. 3 pis. August, 1898. 

XCIY . Sargent, P. E. — The Ghint Ganglion Cells in the Spinal Coid 
of Ctenolabnis coeruleus. Anat. Anzeiger, Bd. 15, No. 11 u. 12, pp. 
212-225. 10 figs. December 20, 1898. 

XCV. Rand, H. W. — Regeneration and Regulation in Hydra riridis. 
Archiy fiir Entwickelungsmechanik, Bd. 8, Heft 1, pp. 1-34, Taf. 
1-4. February 21, 1899. 

XCVI. FoLSOM, J. W. — The Anatomy and Physiology of the Mouth- 
Parts of the Collembolan, Orchesella cincta L. Bull. Mns. Comp. 
ZooL, Vol. 35, No. 2, pp. 5-39. 4 pis. July, 1899. 

XCVU. Mark, E. L. — ** Branchiocerianchus,^^ a Correction. Zool. 
Anzeiger, Bd. 22, No. 590, pp. 274, 275. June 26, 1899. 

XCVin. Bancroft, F. W. — Ovogenesis in Distaplia occidentalis Ritt«: 
(MS.), with Remarks on Other Species. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Vol. 
85, No. 4, pp. 57-112. 6 pis. October, 1899. 

XCIX. Galloway, T. W. — Observations on Non-sexual Reproduc- 
tion in Dero vaga. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Vol. 35, No. 5, pp. 
113-140. 5 pis. October, 1899. 

G. Parker, G. H. — The Photomechanical Changes in the Retinal Pig- 
ment of Gammarus. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Vol. 35, No. 6, pp. 
141-148. 1 pi. October, 1899. 

101. Parker, G. H., and Davis, Frederica K. — The Blood Vessels 
of the Heart in Carcharias, Raja, and Amia. Proceed. Boe. Soc. Nat. 
Hist., Vol. 29, No. 8, pp. 163-178. 3 pis. October, 1899. 

102. Rand, H. W. — The Regulation of Graft Abnormalities m Hydra. 
Aichiv fiir Entwickelungsmechanik, Bd. 9, Heft 2, pp. 161-241. 
Taf. 5-7. October, 1899. 
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103. Yerkes, R. M. — Reaction of Entomostraca to Stimulation by 
Light. Amer. Jour. Physiol., Vol. 8, No. 4, pp. 167-182. No- 
yember, 1899. 

104. Tower, W. L. — The Nervous System of the Cestode Monieza 
expansa. Zool. Jahrb., Abth. fiir Anat., Bd. 13, Heft 3, pp. 359- 
384. Taf. 21-26. April 10, 1900. 

106. Waite, F. C. — The Structure and Development of the Antennal 
Glands in llomarus americanus Milne-Edwards. Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., Vol. 36, No. 7, pp. 149-210. 6 pis. December, 1899. 

106. Sargent, P. E. — Reissner's Fibre in the Canalis Centralis of 
Vertebrates. Anat. Anzeiger, Bd. 17, Heft 2, pp. 33-44. 3 pis. 
January 15, 1900. 

107. Williams, S. R. — The Specific Gravity of Some Fresh- Water 
Animals in Relation to their Habits, Development, and Composition. 
Amer. Naturalist, Vol. 34, No. 398, pp. 95-108. 3 figs. February, 
1900. 

108. Castle, W. E. — The Metamerism of the Himdinea. Proceed. 
Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, Vol. 36, No. 16, pp. 283-303. 8 
figs. February, 1900. 

109. LiNViLLE, H. R. — Maturation and Fertilization in Pulmonate 
Gasteropods. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Vol. 35, No. 8, pp. 211- 
248. 4 pis. - May, 1900. 

110. Parker, G. H. — Note on the Blood Vessels of the Heart in the 
Sunfish (Orthagoriscus mola Linn.). Anat. Anzeiger, Bd. 17, Heft 
16 u. 17, pp. 313-316. 1 fig. March 31, 1900. 

111. Pratt, H. S. — The Embryonic History of Imaginal Discs in 
Melophagus ovinus L., etc. Proceed. Boet. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. 29, 
No. 13, pp. 241-272. 7 pis. June, 1900. 

112. Castle, W. £. — Some North American Fresh- Water Rhynchobdel- 
lidse, and their Parasites. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Vol. 36, No. 2, 
pp. 15-64. 8 pis. August, 1900. 
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To THE PrESIDEXT OF THE UNIVERSITY: 

Sir, — The past two years have brought gifts to the University 
in which the Department of Greology and Geography is directly or 
indirectly concerned to the amount of $125,500. The most important 
of these gifts was that of $100,000 from Mr. Alexander Agassiz 
and members of his family, to be used in the construction of the 
southwest comer of the Museum. In this new section of the Museum 
the Department will find the larger and more convenient quarters of 
which it has for some time stood in great need. The value to the 
Department of this generous gift cannot be overestimated. Another 
gift which will prove of very great value is that of $20,000, from 
the family of the late John Simpkins, of the class of 1885, to be 
used in connection with the work in mining and metallurgy. This 
money is to be devoted to the building of a new and much-needed 
metallurgical and ore-dressing laboratory, which is now under con- 
struction, in connection with the Rotch Building. Another gift 
of $5,000, from Miss Rotch, which was for use in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, was, by the Corporation, devoted to expenditures 
in connection with the work in the Rotch Building. Messrs. Fair- 
child and Gardner, of the Visiting Committee appointed by the 
Board of Overseers, gave $500 to be expended on a new stereop- 
ticon and the necessary machinery pertaining thereto. This gift, 
which will make it possible to use a large number of the valuable 
lantern slides in the Gardner Collection to much better advantage 
tlian heretofore, has put the Department under additional obligations 
to its Visiting Committee. 

The Department has, during the past two years, gained decidedly 
in the value of its teaching by the considerable additions that have 
been made to the College Library in the way of publications of 
foreign geological and topographical surveys. 

The most important changes in the courses of instruction have 
been as follows : — 

Geology 22 (previously 22a), a course in geological field work, 
which was formerly under the charge of various instructors, was, in 
1899-1900, put in charge of Dr. Jaggar. The result has been a 
decided gain in the amount and the quality of the work done by the 
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students in the course. The work is now carried on systematically, 
under the constant personal saper^ision of one instructor. 

One new full-course in mining (Mining 12 : The Study of Mining 
Operations) with six weeks of summer work, and a new half -course 
in mining (Mining 10: Ore Assaying) were added in 1899-1900. 
Both of these courses are given by Mr. G. S. Raymer. 

Geology 25, a new half-course in the Climatology of the United 
States, was given for the first time in 1898-99 by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Ward. 

Geology 11, a new half-coui*se in Oceanography, was given for 
the firet time in 1899-1900 by Dr. Daly. 

Professor Shaler has given or taken part in ten courses in the 
Ck>llege and the Summer School during the past two years. In the 
summer of 1899, Messrs. Burr and Boynton, advanced students in 
the IXepartment, made, under Professor Shaler's direction, a petro- 
leum survey of New l^runswick, and a general study of the Pi'ovince 
which has yielded valuable results. In the same summer, Mr. J. £. 
Woodman made an investigation of the gold deposits in Nova Scotia, 
and in the summer of 1900 Mr. Rock carried on advanced studies 
in work for the U. S. Geological Survey in Colorado. 

Professor Davis was absent on leave during the academic year 
1898-99. Excursions for geographical study were made by Pro- 
fessor Davis to many places in Europe, including trips with parties 
of students from the universities of Vienna, Berne, and from the 
Ziirich Polytechnikum, under the direction of Professors Penck, 
Brdckner, and Heim, respectively. Previous to his return, in Sep- 
tember, 1899, Professor Davis attended the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Geographical Congress in Berlin. Beginning with the academic 
^•ear 1899-1900, after his appointment to the Sturgis-Hooper Pro- 
fessorship of Geology, Professor Davis relinquished the elementary 
course in Physiography to Dr. Daly, retaining in 1899-1900 the 
Qourse on the Physiography of Europe and the advanced course in 
Physiography, as in former years. In June, 1900, Professor Davis 
made an excursion to the Grand Canyon district of Arizona in com- 
pany with several other geographers, and after giving the usual sum- 
mer course in Physiography, he sailed for England to take part in 
the ''summer meeting" at the University of Cambridge, where he 
gave six lectures on geographical subjects. 

Professor Smyth has devoted his summers to the examination 
of mines in Michigan, Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico, and to 
other expert mining work in the West. Mr. P. S. Smith, under the 
direction of Professor Smyth, in both 1898-99 and 1899-1900 
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made a study iu the field aud in the laboratory of co{^r deposits 
in Vermont. 

Professor R. T. Jackson reports that the palaeontological collec- 
tions are in good condition and have received substantial additions. 
Valuable gifts of Lower Cambrian fossils from Mill Cove, Wey- 
mouth, were received from Messrs. H. T, Burr and T. G. Watson; 
of Carboniferous fishes (from Nova Scotia) from Mr. Bnrr, and of 
Portage and other fossils (from New York State) from Mr. J. B. 
Woodworth. During the mid-year examination period in 1899-1900, 
the palaeontological teaching collections and other equipment were 
moved into another room in the Museum. This change has been of 
decided advantage as it gives Pix>fessor Jackson a separate room, 
whereas in previous years he was obliged to use a room in which 
instruction was also given in several geological courses. 

Professor Ward has completed a laboratory manual of elementary 
meteorology, and has nearly completed an English translation of 
Vol. I of Hann's Handbuch der Klimatologie. 

Mr. J. B. Woodworth has given considerable time to the super- 
vision of work on the Gardner Collection of Photographs, to which 
several important additions have been made. Mr. Woodworth has 
further been engaged in outside work in connection with the final 
preparation of his reports on the geology of the Narragansett and 
Richmond Basins, and, as Assistant Geologist of the New York 
State Museum, he has begun an investigation of the glacial de- 
posits in New York State. He is also preparing an elementary 
text-book of general geology for secondary schools. . 

Dr. Jaggar was employed during the summers of 1 898-99 by the 
U. S. Geological Survey to make geological investigations of the 
mining district of the Black Hills. He was assisted in the field by 
Messrs. J. M. Boutwell and P. S. Smith, students in the Depart- 
ment. Dr. Jaggar has for some years been engaged, as assistant to 
Mr. Arnold Hague, on a report on the petn^aphy of the Absaroka 
Range in the Rocky Mountains. This report will be published in 
Monograph XXXII, of the U. S. Greological Survey. 

Dr. Daly returned to Cambridge in June, 1898, after two years 
absence in Europe. Through the kindness of Mr. Agassiz, Dr. 
Daly has been given access to the ^^ Blake," and other collections of 
marine sediments now deposited in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, and has carried on a microscopic study of these. The sum- 
mer of 1900 was spent on the northwestern coast of Labrador, where 
a geographical reconnaissance was carried on. A report of the 
expedition will shortly appear in the Bulletin of the Museum. 
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Mr. Raymer conducted the new coarse, Mining 12, during the 
Bommer <^ 1900, visits being made to the iron deposits of Lake 
Champlain, N. Y., and Dover, N. J.; to the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, and to Bethlehem, Pa. 

The most important additions to the laboratory equipment during 
the past two years were two geographical models, one of Crater Lake, 
Oregon, and one of St. Mary's Butte, California ; three large-scale 
colored charts showing the distribution of pressures and winds over 
the world for the year, January and July, and a considerable number 
of photographic enlargements of text-book diagrams. 

The most important publications by officers and students of the 
Department during the years 1898-99, and 1899-1900, were aa 
follows : — 

By N. 8. Shaler : — 

Geology of the Cape Cod District. Eighteenth Annual Report U, 8. 
Qtohffical Survey, 

Geology of the Narragansett Basin (with J. B. Woodworth and A. F. 
Foerste). Monographs xxxiii, U, 8. Geological Survey. 

By W. M. Davis : — 

The Triassic formation of Connecticut. Eighteenth Annual Report 
U, 8. Geological Survey. Part II, 1898, 1-192, 20 pi. 

The peneplain. Amer. OeoL, xxiii, 1899, 207-239. 

The drainage of Cuestas. Proc. Geol. Assoc. (London) xvi, 1899, 
pp. 75-98. 

Baize per Faglia nei monti Lepini (translated by F. M. Pasanlsi). 
Roll. Soc. Geogr. ItaL, xii, 1899, 572-681. 

Chapters on North America and the United States, in the IntemationcU 
Geography, edited by H. K. Mill, London and New York, 1899, 660-678, 
710-778. 

The geographical cycle. Geogr. Joum. (London), xiv, 1899, 481-504. 

Glacial erosion in the Valley of the Ticino. Appalachian ix, 1900, 
13d-156. 

Glacial erosion in France, Switzerland, and Norway. Proc. Roaton 
Soe. Nat. Hist., xxix, 1900, 273-322. 

The freshwater formations of the Rocky Mountain Region. Proc. Amer. 
^ead. Arts and Sd., xxxv, 1900, 346-373. 

Fault scarp in the Lepini Mountains, Italy. Rull. Geol. Soc. Amer., 
Xi, 1900, 207-216. 

With W. H. Snyder: — 

Physical Geography. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1898, 428 p. 

By H. L. Smyth : — 

The Crystal Falls iron-bearing district of Michigan (with C. R. Van 
Hise, J. M. Clements, and W. S. Bayley). Monograph, xxxvi, U. S. 
Otohgical Survey, 1899. 
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The Crystal Falls iron-l>earing district of Michigan (with C. R. Van 
Hise, J. M. Clements, iind W. 8. Bayley). Nineteenth Annual Report 
Director U. S, Geological Survey. Part III, 1899. 

By R. T. Jackson : — 

Localized stages in development in plants and animals. Memoirs BotL 
8o€, Nat. HL^t., Vol. V, No. 4, 1899. pp. 89-163, pi. 16-26, 14 texir 
figures. 

By R. Dec. Ward: — 

Practical exercises in elementary meteorology. 8vo. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 1899, pp. 199, figs. 6:(. 

By J. B. WOODWORTH : — 

Some glacial wash-plains of southern New England. Bull, of the Essex 
InstUuU, xxix (1897), 1899. pp. 71-119. 

(With N. S. Shaler) Geology of the Richmond Basin, Virginia. Nine- 
teenth Annual Report U. S. Geological Survey. Part II, 1899, pp. 886-619. 

Vertebrate footprints on Carboniferous shales of Plainville, Mass. 
Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., Vol. xi. 1900, pp. 449-464. 

By A. Sauveur : — 

The progress of metallography in 1898. The MetaUographist, Jan. 
1899. 

The mechanical uses of the science of metallography. Engineering 
Magazine, Sept. 1899. 

By R. A. Daly : — 

The peneplain — a review. Am. Naturalist, Vol. xxxiii. Feb. 1899, 
pp. 127-138. 

()n the optical character of the vertical zone of amphiboles and pyroxe- 
nes ; and On a new method of determining the extinction angles of tiiese 
minerals by means of cleavage pieces. Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci., 
Vol. xxxiv. No. 12. Feb. 1898, pp. 311-323. 3 pi. 

A comparative study of etch-figures. The amphiboles and pyroxenes. 
Pror. Amer. Acad. Arts and Set., Vol. xxxiv, No. 15. March, 1899, pp. 
.JJ73-429. 

Palestine as illustrating geological and geographical controls. BuU. 
Am. Geogr. Soc., Vol. xxxi. 1899. pp. 444-468, and Vol. xxxii, 1900, 
pp. 22-;M. 

By T. A. Jagoak. Jk. : — 

Experimental investigation of the formation of minerals in an igneous 
magma; a review. Journdl of Geology, Vol. vii, No. 3. April-May. 
1899, pp. 300-313. 2 pi. 

The Laccoliths of the Black Hills, by T. A. Jaggar, Jr., with a chapter 
on Experiments illustrating intrusion and erosion, by Ernest Howe. 
Twenty-first Annual Report Director U. S. Geological Surrey. (In press.) 
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With Arnold Hague and J. P. Iddings : — 

Absaroka Folio, Wyoming (Crandall and Ishawooa Quadrangles). 
Geologic AUas of the United States, U. S. Geological Survey, Folio 
No. 62, 1899. 

By J. E. Woodman : — 

Studies in the gold-bearing slates of Nova Scotia. Proc. Bast. 8oe. 
Nat, Hist., Vol. xxviii, 1899, No. 15, pp. 376-407. 

Ore-bearing schists of Middle and Northern Cape Breton. Report of 
Departimnt of Mines of Nova Scotia, for 1898. Halifax, 1899. 

By A. W. Grabau : — 

Moniloporidae, a new family of Palaeozoic corals. Proc. Bost. Soc, 
Nat. Hist., Vol. xxviii, No. 16, 1899, pp. 409--424, 4 pi. 

Geology and Palaeontology of Eighteen Mile Creek, and the Lake Shore 
sections of Erie County, New York. Bull. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sci., Vol. 
vi, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 1899, pp. 307, 263 cuts in text, 1 pi. 

Lake Bouv^, an extinct lake in the Boston Basin. Occasional papers. 
Bo^. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. iv, part iii, 1900, pp. 664-600, pi. 30. 

Palaeontology of the Cambrian Terranes of the Boston Basin. Oooar 
«ional papers. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. iv, part iii, 1900, pp. 601-694, 
pi. 31-39. 

By H. T. Burr and R. E. Burke : — 

The occurrence of fossils in the Roxbury conglomerate. Proc. Bost, 
JSoc. Nat. Hist., Vol. xxix. No. 9, 1900, pp. 179-184, 1 pi. 

By H. T. Burr: — 

A new Lower Cambrian fauna from Eastern Massachusetts. Amer* 
Oeol., Vol. XXV, 1900, pp. 41-60. 

ROBERT DeC. WARD, Chairman^ 



THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

To THB President of the Univebsity: — 

Sib, — The usual activity in all departments of the Museum haa 
been maintained during the past year, and, thanks to friends, many 
and valuable accessions have been received. The crowding of the 
halls and cases, to which reference was made in the last report, has 
become of serious concern ; and this condition must continue until 
relief is given by the completion of the building as originally 
planned. 

Now that the south comer of the University Museum is in 
progress of erection there will remain only one hundred feet of the 
south wing to be built in order to complete the structure as planned 
by Agassis over forty years ago. This space is the part allotted for 
the extension of the Anthropological section of the University 
Museum. It is hardly possible that the friends of the University 
will permit the completion of the structure to be long delayed, 
especially when it is made known how much the additional space is 
needed for the proper exhibition and utilization of our collections. 
This material, brought together during the past thirty-four years 
from many and varied sources, is beyond price, as a large part of it 
could not now be obtained. It is invaluable for the study of man 
in prehistoric times and for the illustration of the life and customs of 
the savage and barbarous peoples of the world. Moreover, it should 
be remembered that the archaeological collections have been formed, 
to a very great extent, by trained explorers sent out by the Museum, 
and that such collections cannot be duplicated. Among these are 
the collections from the Delaware valley, the shell-heaps of New 
England and of Florida; the ancient cemeteries on the Santa 
Barbara Islands; the mounds and ancient village sites of Ohio, 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas ; the Hemenway collection from 
the ruined pueblos in Arizona ; and the extensive collections obtained 
in Mexico and Central America, and in Peru and other parts of 
South America. Besides the collections pertaining to American 
archaeology, there are those made by Mortillet and Clement from 
the Swiss Lakes, from the Caves of the Dordogne, and from various 
places in Europe, including a series of palaeoliths from the Valley 
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of the Somme. In these notable collections are several specimens 
collected by Boucher de Perthes, and several types figured in the 
publications of Mortillet. The Nicolucci collection from Italy and 
the Rose collection from Denmark are also important and authentic 
collections of great value for comparative study with corresponding 
objects from America. 

Much of the ethnological material was collected from fifty to over 
a hundred years ago, from our Indian tribes and from foreign lands, 
before the advance of civilization and the extension of commerce 
changed the life and customs of the native races. Gradually the 
ethnological collections formed by many early societies have been 
secured, and the Museum now holds as a sacred trust the collections 
from the Boston Marine Society, the Boston Athenaeum, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the Boston Society of Natural History, 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, the Hemenway Southwestern Expedition, and, 
most recent of all, the invaluable collection from the Boston Museum. 
This material is all of special importance owing to the early date of 
its collection, and it has been supplemented by thousands of speci- 
mens from other sources and from later times, particularly by those 
received from Dr. Alexander Agassiz during his researches among 
the Pacific Islands. Such collections as these, both archaeological 
and ethnological, together with the extensive series of skulls and 
skeletons, should be considered at their full worth and importance. 
A university with such treasures in its keeping should not long be in 
want of suitable accommodations for their proper care and for their 
use in research and in instruction. Surely some generous hand will 
be extended to provide the means for the completion of the building 
so urgently required. 

During the past year the work in Central America has been suc- 
cessfully continued, by the generous contributions of Mr. Charles P. 
Bowditch, Mr. Stephen Salisbury, and a few other friends. Mr. 
Bowditch has as heretofore taken a great interest in this region, and 
has given much time and thought to the direction of the work. 
There have been received from Mr. Maler numerous photographs 
and moulds of sculptures from ruins in Central America which 
furnish important additional material for the study of Maya hiero- 
glyphs and sculpture; also a number of objects from the little 
known Lacandons of Lake Peth^. Mr. Thompson has sent from 
Yucatan a number of moulds and a few casts colored in facsimile 
of the original sculptures ; also a copy of a mural painting found 
in a mined building at Chichen-Itza. Thanks to President Sierra of 
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Honduras, — whose intelligent interest in archaeology and in every- 
thing that pertains to the history of his country leads him to 
encourage scientific research, — the Museum was able to send Mr. 
Grordon to Copan to complete the investigation of the great Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway on the face of the pyramid known as *^ Mound 26 
of the Main Structure" of this prehistoric city. Mr. Gordon was 
successful in clearing the debris from the portion of the stairway 
which is still intact, and in making photographs and moulds. With 
the moulds made in previous years of the upper steps, which had 
slipped down over the lower portion of the stairway, we now have 
moulds of the face of all the steps as well as portions of. human 
figures which once stood in various positions on the steps of this 
impressive approach to the top of the pyramid where probably 
there once stood an important building. 

In connection with the explorations at Copan, Mr. Bowditch has 
given to the Museum a model of the ruins made to scale by Mr. C. C. 
Willoughby from the photographs, plans and drawings by the several 
expeditions of .the Museum. This model, which is in a separate 
case in the Central American Hall, enables one to understand the 
plan and structure of the ancient city and the position of the 
pyramids, buildings, plazas, monoliths, and various large sculp- 
tures to an extent that would be impossible from photographs and 
general plans. It also impresses one with the size of the great 
pyramids and courts, and shows the section of the main structure 
exposed by the washing away of a portion by the river, where the 
earlier walls and floors indicate a lengthy occupation of the site. 
Such models are very instructive; and the precision of execution 
in this one is most creditable to its maker. It is an attractive 
feature in the hall. 

Similar models of some of the cliff houses, pueblos, and rains of 
pueblos in the southwest, the relief map of the Province of Tosayan, 
the model of the Serpent Mound, and those of ancient burial places 
in Maine are, each in its way, of great value for illustrating facts in 
archaeology. It is intended to have similar models of some of the 
great earthworks of the Ohio Valley, and also of typical mound 
structures, for which the necessary data were obtained several years 
ago during my explorations in Ohio. 

By the bequest of Henry Clarke Warren, who died on January 3 
1899, the Museum receives the income of $10,000 which can be 
^'for carrying on explorations." Mr. Warren was always a welcome — 3 
visitor to the Museum, and I recall that on one occasion he e: 

appreciation of our methods of coloration, and said to me:- 
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** Sach work ought to be encouraged/' This manifestation of 
interest in American archaeology is all the more gratifying when 
^we consider his special interest in ludo-Iranian studies. 

The first year's income of the Wan*en Fund was appropriated to 
assist Dr. Frank Russell in his researches in Anzona during the 
past summer. Unfortunately Dr. Russell was not permitted by the 
Indian Department to make the exploration of a particular ruin as 
he had planned; but he was able to examine a large number of 
rains of which he took photographs, and to secure a collection of 
several hundred specimens of various kinds and a number of skele- 
tons from different places in Arizona. He also obtained much 
archaeological and ethnological information which will be useful in 
his instruction in this department. 

The income of the Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott Fund for the 
past year was devoted to the purchase of gold figures and ornaments 
found in ancient graves in Colombia, S. A. The first year's income 
of this fund was applied, in 1892, to the purchase of a collection of 
pottery from the Cauca Valley, and the gold objects now secured 
will further illustrate the arts of the ancient peoples of that 
region. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, the holder of the Thaw Fellowship, has 
continued her researches relating to Indian ceremonies and rituals. 
Unfortunately her Omaha studies have been interrupted by the theft 
of the Sacred Buffalo Hide and other articles belonging to the Sacre<l 
Tent. Just as these articles were, according to promise, to be 
made over by their aged Omaha keeper to Mr. LaFlesche for per- 
manent deposit in the Peabody Museum with all the other sacred 
objects of the tribe, they were stolen from the old Indian and sold. 
After a long search these . objects have been located, by Mi*. 
LaFlesche; they having been purchased by a gentleman who was 
not aware that they had been stolen. It is believed that their 
present possessor will soon make them over to the Museum, and 
thus not only allay the fears of the Indians which have been aroused 
by the theft, but also do his part in bringing the whole collection of 
sacred objects together as intended by the former Omaha keepers. 
Here they will illustrate in full the long and impoi-tant ceremonial 
with its accompanying rituals, the gathenng of which has taken 
years of labor on the part of Miss Fletcher and her colaborer, Mr. 
LaFlesche who is himself an Omaha. As soon as these objects are 
received the ceremonial rituals will be published, — without them to 
illustrate it the story of the ceremonial would not be complete nor 
would it be fully understood. 
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Last spring Miss Fletcher visited the Pawnee tribe in Oklahoma, 
where unusual opportunities were offered her for the study of an old 
ceremony then taking place. At that time she arranged with the 
principal chief of the rite to visit her this fall when gfaphophone 
records of the songs and rituals will be secured and farther explana- 
tion will be obtained from the priest, so that this ceremony can be 
presented as complete as possible. During the year Miss Fletdier 
has published a little volume, entitled ^'Indian Story and Song," 
which gives in a pleasant and graceful manner the thoughts of the 
Indians as expressed by their stories and songs. 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall has been engaged in carrying through the press 
her comparative researches on the Old and New World civilizations. 
The work has grown far beyond her first intention, and has reached 
a volume of several hundred pages. This instructive paper will soon 
be published as Volume II of the octavo series of the Maseam. It 
will prove an incentive to further research in the lines followed by 
the author, and it will awaken a new interest as to the origin of the 
ancient civilizations of Mexico and Central America. 

The appointment of Mr. C. C. Willoughby as Assistant Curator 
of the Museum, and also to an Austin Teaching Fellowship, is in 
recognition of his services in the Museum, where his labors for the 
past six years have been faithful and important. During the past 
year Mr. Willoughby has rearranged several of the collections adding 
to the exhibits many specimens recently received. He has done 
much to preserve the great mass of perishable ethnological material 
from injury, and has seen to the printing of a large number of labels 
which have been placed in the cases. He has also prepared a 
number of explanatory maps, and in various ways given finishing 
touches to many of the exhibits, so far as the crowded condition of 
the cases permits. He has attended to the cataloguing of all the 
new accessions, and as fast as possible he is bringing out collections, 
long in storage, for systematic record and cataloguing. 

In these labors Mr. Willoughby has had the assistance of Mr. 
Albertus L. Dakin, a student assistant, who is thus obtaining a 
practical knowledge of museum work, and a familiarity with speci- 
mens which will prove of great benefit to him in his farther studies. 
In connection with this work Mr. Dakin has made a card catalogue 
of the large number of photographic negatives belonging to the 
Museum, and he is now preparing a subject catalogue of papers on 
American archaeology and ethnology. 

The Cuban teachers in attendance at the summer school visited 
the Museum in large numbers. On two occasions I addressed them 
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in the Lecture Hali on the purposes and contents of the Museum, 
^uid on the subject of the pre-Columbian peoples of America, urging 
-them, on their return to Cuba, to take up the study of the archaeology 
of their island about which so little is known. 

It was my good fortune during the past summer to again visit 
^ew Mexico, in connection with the work of the Hyde Expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural History, where I was able to 
make a further study of many ruins of large pueblos and small 
isolated groups of stone houses. My special study this year, as 
last, was in relation to the antiquity of the different classes of 
stmctures in the canons and on the high mesas. For this purpose 
J, visited many ruins on the mesas, and found evidences of antiquity 
^corresponding to that of the ruins in the canons, also many facts 
showing the contemporaneity of several of the mesa and canon 
^^ups and the unity of their builders. 

Continuing my trip to California, I passed a week in careful study 
of Bald Hill and its surroundings in Calaveras County, in connection 
^th the facts relating to the famous Calaveras skull, which, after 
the death of Professor J. D. Whitney, came into the possession of 
the Museum. At this time I am only prepared to state that after a 
<»reful sifting and cross-questioning in regard to ti)e several stories 
told at Angels Camp, both pro and con, as to the finding of the 
cikull, I am convinced that they are not worthy of consideration as 
evidence. It may be impossible ever to determine to the satisfac- 
tion of the archaeologist the place where the skull was actually 
found. I have, however, brought from the old Mattison mine 
samples of all tlie materials passed through in sinking the shaft. I 
have also gathered gravel from several places in the neighborhood 
of Bald Hill and in Salt Spring Valley for comparison with the 
gravel taken from the skull. An expert investigation of the ma- 
terials will be made and the results will in time be announced. 
Probably the most important result of my visit to California is the 
interest awakened in this subject by an address delivered at the 
University of California. The antiquity of man in California should 
now be solved by the careful investigation of the scientists of the 
University during the mining work which is starting again in the 
auriferous gravels in the adjoining Tuolumne County. Many imple- 
ments and some human bones are said to have been found during 
^e former working of this gravel. 

While in Columbus, Ohio, in 1899, I had several conferences with 
the officers of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
in relation to the transfer of the Serpent Mound Park to the keeping 
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of the State Society, provided a proper guarantee of its perpetual 
care could be made. As a result of these conferences and later cor- 
respondence, the Society, after having obtained from the Ohio Legis- 
lature an appropriation for its care including -the employment of a 
custodian of the Park, agreed to take the Park into its charge. 
This plan was suggested to the Faculty of the Mueam, and it was 
voted to advise the President and Fellows of Harvard College to 
transfer the fee of the Serpent Mound Park to the State Society on 
the following conditions : — 

(1) That the Society provide for the perpetual care of the 
Serpent Mound, and for keeping the Serpent Moimd Park as a 
free public park, with penalty of reversion of the property in case 
of neglect of these conditions. 

(2) That the Society shall place in the Park a suitable monument 
or tablet, upon which shall be inscribed the record of the preserva- 
tion of the Serpent Mound and the transfer of the property to the 
State Society. 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Harvard College held on 
May 15, the President and Fellows voted to transfer the fee of the 
Serpent Mound Park to the State Archaeological and Historical 
Society of Ohio, in accordance with the suggestion of the Museum 
Faculty. The Ohio Society gladly accepted these conditions and 
the legal transfer was made. 

The act of the Museum, fourteen years ago, in preserving this, in 
many ways, most important of all the earthworks in Ohio, and the 
securing of a state law relating to the exemption of ancient monu- 
ments and the adjacent land from taxation, aroused attention in 
the state and led to the purchase of Fort Ancient, thus preserving 
that great prehistoric earthwork. It also led to the protection of 
several other noted works. It is hoped that the state will now have 
a further incentive to secure as public reservations a number of 
the more important earthworks which otherwise will be destroyed. 

Two students in this division of the University were given the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the last Commencement Day: 
John R. Swanton, A.B., A.M., of Harvard, and formerly Winthr(q> 
Scholar and Hemenway Fellow, whose thesis was on the Morphology 
of the Chinook Verb, has been very successful in his studies of 
Indian languages, and has been employed for the past two years by 
the American Museum of Natural History in research among several 
Indian tribes. Dr. Swanton has recently been appointed an assistant 
in the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, where he will continue his 
researches upon Indian languages. 
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Roland B.Dixon, A.B., A.M., Harvard, and forniiBrly Wintlirop 
Scholar and Hemenwaj Fellow, and Assistant in Anthropology, 
^whose thesis was upon the language of the Maidu Indians of Cali- 
fornia, passed one season with these Indians, under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural History, returning to Cambridge 
to deliver his lectures in the course on Prehistcnic Religions during 
the second half-year. The past summer he returned to California 
to continue his studies of the Indians in connection with the work 
of the American Museum. Dr. Dixon was reappointed Assistant 
in Anthropology, and in January he is to go to Berlin to continue 
his studies preparatory to further work in instruction in this Division. 

Dr. James Haughton Woods has been appointed Instructor in 
Anthropology for the present College year, and he is to take charge 
of the course on Primitive Religions during the second half of the 
year. 

Mr. Alfred M. Tozzer, A.B., Harvard 1900, and Winthrop Scholav, 
has entered this Department, and is now in the field in California 
with Dr. Dixon, where he is studying the languages of several Indian 



It is with regi*et that I record the death of Mr. Allen Cooke at 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands, on March 23d, 1900. Mr. Cooke was a 
apecial student in 1891-93, and he had an abiding love for archae- 
ology. He enlisted for the Spanish war and served in Cuba, and 
later in the Philippines, where he hoped to be of service to the 
Mnseum in making an ethnological collection. 

The most valuable single gift received by the Museum, during the 
past year, is the large ethnological collection from the South Sea 
Islands collected by Dr. Alexander Agassiz and Dr. W. McM. 
^oodworth, while on the expedition of the U. S. Fish Commission 
8. S. Albatross in 1899-1900, and presented by Dr. Agassiz. The 
specimens were in large part gathered directly from the native 
peoples, and comprise very complete illustrations of the life, cus- 
toms, and costumes of natives of several groups of islands. Among 
the most rare and interesting objects from the Fiji Islands are 
several old Kava dishes, including priests' Kava cups, and the 
dishes for holding oil used in anointing the body ; old Kali pillows ; 
eeveral old spears ; a very old and rare shell breast ornament ; fine 
specimens of tapa cloth with board for printing tapa ; and numerous 
clnbs and other weapons. From the Society Islands, a child's tapa 
dress ; old pestles used for making poi ; mats ; and basketry. From 
the Savage Islands, a canoe ; mats ; casting stick used in a game ; and 
several weapons. From Cook Island, tapa cloth mats ; and a large 
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number of eeremonial adze-blades. From Ellice Islands, costumes ; 
cocoanut scrapers; canoe models; fish hooks and lines. From 
Marshall Islands, a large representative collection, indading native 
dresses and ornaments ; a fine assortment of necklaces ; shell scraper 
for preserving pandanas fruits ; large number of native mate ; large 
model of trading canoe with sail ; ornaments used on bow and stem 
of large trading boat; adzes with shell blades; cocoanut water- 
bottles ; cordage of many kinds ; fish trap ; shell pounder for pre- 
paring bandanas fibre for making mats; sets of calking tools for 
calking large boats; drums; and a complete dress of one of the 
chiefs. From the Gilbert Islands, models of native sailing charts ; 
two complete sets of old cocoanut fibre armor, including head gear ; 
a collection of old spears and knives with shark's teeth; speci- 
mens of matting and of basketry; articles of personal ornament, 
dance belts, the latter made of cetacean teeth strung together. 
From Caroline Islands, native dresses, including woven sashes ; two 
looms complete, showing method of weaving ; number of belts made 
of shell beads and of cocoanut shell ; ear ornaments made of strings 
of cocoanut shell rings; tortoise shell bracelet; wooden combs; 
canoe ornament; fish hooks; small canoes used by the natives in 
racing. 

Also from Dr. Woodworth (Harvard 1888), a Samoan head-dress 
and an Australian shield ; and from Dr. Alfred G. Mayer (Harvard 
1897), also of the Agassiz expedition, 49 photographs taken by him 
of native peoples, houses, and boats, principally from the GUbert, 
Marshall, and Caroline Islands. 

The Museum has received (by Mr. John Kimball) from the heirs 
of Moses Kimball, the donors of the valuable Boston Museum cd- 
lection mentioned in last report, two long shark-teeth spears from the 
Gilbert Islands. From the Fogg Art Museum, 22 photographs of 
Egyptian mummies. From Mr. A. W. Robinson of Boston, club o 
baton made from bone of whale from Alaska. From the Curator, 
34 photographs of ruins in New Mexico. From Mr. £. S. Drake, 
4 stone knives frotn Georgia. From Mrs. £dward S. Philbrick, 
Egyptian gold ring, scarabaeus, and a silver ring. From Mr. 
Clarence B. Moore (Harvard 1873), 11 shell implements from th 
west coast of Florida. From Miss Isabelle Batchelder, tapa clot! 
from Polynesia. From Dr. George W. Nash (Harvard 1878), 
cloth cap from the Fantu tribe of West Africa. From Mrs. Francis- 
L. Hobert, copy of original Indian deed of town of Braintree, dated^ 
1665. From Mr. Lucien Carr, 3 pieces of Barras pottery from the^ 
Hebrides Islands, and a stone (owl) pipe from Butler County^ 
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Kentucky. From Mr. P. B. Randolph, fragments of pottery from 
Nanvaranok River, Alaska. From Mr. F. F. Burr, shells, bones, and 
potsherds, and part of child's skeleton from shell-heaps at Sqoantum, 
Mass. From Mr. £. H. Harriman of New York, on solicitation of 
Dr. Charles Palache a member of the expedition, a Haida totem 
pole from Cape Fox Valley, Alaska, collected by the Harriman 
Scientific Expedition in 1899. From Mr. J. B. Wood worth (Har- 
vard 1894), stone pestle foond by him at Glad Tidings Plain, Mass. 
From Mr. W. M. MacVicar, a birch-bark box, ornamented with split 
spraoe roots and porcupine quill work, which was made before 1800 
by the Micmac Indians of southern Nova Scotia, and has been in 
Mr. MacVicar's family for at least a hundred years. From Mr. £. S. 
Gdson, a stone knife and drill, terra-cotta pipe stem, worked bone, 
and a bear's tooth, from village site in Saganaw, Michigan. From 
Mr. William Arthur Dupee (Harvard 1894), a canoe from the 
Philippine Islands. From Miss Annie Hibbard, a polishing stone 
from Fort McDowell, Arizona. 

From the members of Brown University Expedition to Labrador 

in 1900, we have received the gift of an ancient Eskimo stone lamp, 

which was purchased from the Moravian Brother, Squire Townley at 

Hebron. This lamp is believed by the Eskimo to have been used in 

public ceremonials. There is only one other similar lamp known on 

the coast. This expedition was under the charge of Professor E. B. 

I>elabarre of Brown. The Harvard contingent consisted of Dr. R. A. 

I>aly, Instructor, and the following students : Huntingdon Adams, 

H. B. Bigelow, L. B. McCormick, and H. Palmer. Mr. Townley 

also presented two fire-making stones (pyrites) found in an Eskimo 

^ave near Hebron, and Dr. Daly, a sample of '' Labrador cotton" 

Used in connection with the fire stones in making fire. 

3,600 numbers have been added to the catalogue during the year, 
incloding all the recent accessions. 

liiss Smith reports that 84 volumes and 73 pamphlets on anthro- 
pology have been added to the Museum Library during the year, 
^mong the more important gifts of books are the following : — 

From the Duke of Loubat, a copy of the reproduction, in 1900, in 
f ac-simile, of the Codex Rios, also known as Codex Vaticanus 8738. 
This generous patron of American archaeology has thus made another 
ancient Mexican manuscript available to students. 

From Senor Alfredo Chavero of Mexico we have received the fol- 
lowing volumes, '^ Interpretaci6n del C6dice Borgia : *' a posthumus 
^ork by Padre Jos^ Lino Fdbrega, edited and annotated by Chavero, 
'With an Appendix by Chavero on the Astronomical Gods of the 
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Ancient Mexicans. '' Historia de Tlaxcala," by Diego Manoz 
Camargo: annotated and published by Chavero. ^' AntigOedades 
Mexicanas," quarto text and folio plates, published by the Colombian 
Junta of Mexico, 1892. 

From Dr. Francisco del paso y Troncoso, Director of the National 
Museum of Mexico : '' Descnpci6n historia y exposici6n del C6dice 
Pict6rico de las antiquos Nduas." 

From Mr. Clarence B. Moore, '' Antiquities of the Florida West 
Coast," giving an account of his last Floridian exploration. 

The field work in Yucatan and Central American has been carried 
on by special subscriptions. Mr. C. P. Bowditch has acted as 
treasurer and has met all the expenses of the expeditions. A con- 
siderable portion of the money is to be used in paying for publica- 
tions relating to Mexico and Central America, which are now in 
progress. To Mr. Bowditch's interest in this work we are under 
lasting obligations. The money he thus receives and expends, in 
addition to his own contributions, has secured a large amount of 
valuable material for the Museum, thus adding greatly to the 
importance of the collections illustrating the ancient civilizations 
of America. 

The following gifts for the general purposes of the Museum have 
been i-eceived by the Curator and made over to the University 
Treasurer, who has used the amount in part payment of the salary 
of the Assistant Curator : — 

From Clarence B. Moore . $500 

• * Augustus Hemenway 150 

•• John C. Ropes 100 

** Mrs. N. £. Baylies (annual subscription) . . 25 

$775 

I cannot close this report without again referring to the inade- ^ 
quacy of the small income of the Museum funds to meet the currents 
expenses, and again appealing to our friends for their much needed M 
assistance. 

F. W. PUTNAM, 

Pwhody Profettor and Cufutor"^ 

of the Peahody Museum, 
Cambridge, Not. 6, 1900. 



THE SEMITIC MUSEUM. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — A year ago I reported a gift of $50,000 rfrom Mr. Jaeob 
H. Schiff for the erection of a Semitic Building. In December, 
1899, several sketches were submitted by the architect, Mr. A. W. 
Longfellow, and Mr. 3chiff preferred one which in all probability 
would cost more than $50,000. When this sketch was developed 
into detailed plans, and. estimates obtained thereon, it appeared that 
the cost would be about $63,500. Mr. Schiff approved both plan 
and .price, g^neipo^ly offered to provide the additional sum, and 
expressed the hope that the building might be completed by the 
aatnmn of 1901. 

A fortunate change of site caused some delay in beginning the 
construction. The site originally chosen, though it seemed at the 
time the best then available, was not free from objections. During 
the snmmer of 1900, the President and Fellows purchased a better 
building lot on the eastern side of Divinity Avenue, facing the 
original site. This allows better light and ventilation, without the 
•crowding which was unavoidable in the other site. Grround was 
l>roken on Sept. 27, and the work is now progressing favorably. 

The building will have a front of 81 feet, and its greatest depth is 
^4 feet. The first floor will contain three lecture rooms and the 
library room ; the second floor, the curator's room, and an exhibition 
room 77 X 51 ; the third floor, an exhibition room of the same 
«ize, and a smaller room, which may be used for exhibits or as a 
work-room. 

The accessions to the collections of the Museum the past year 
have been as follows : ten fragments of Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Torab, given by Hon. Isidor Straus, acquired by him on a recent 
visit to Constantinople ; twenty-three manuscripts and fragments of 
manuscripts, mostly Syriac, partly ancient and partly modem copies 
of ancient works, bought from Mrs. Isaac H. Hall, of New York; 
two large Syriac manuscripts from Armenia, one a New Testament 
Lectionary of the Harklean type, supposed to be from the 11th 
-century, the second, a Service Book of the 11th or 12th century; 
three objects from Upper Egypt, including an antique terra cotta 
lamp and a portion of a small blue statuette of Osiris, given by 
Professor C. H. Toy ; a black cloak as worn in the cities of Pales- 
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tine, given by Mahmoud el-Husseini, of Jerusalem ; a panel of nine 
enamelled tiles, believed to be about 400 years old, from the Omay- 
yade Mosque at Damascus, and an antique terra cotta lamp from a 
tomb near Haifa, in Syria. The tiles and the lamp were acquired 
by purchase. 

The additional cabinets and cases referred to in the last report have 
been completed and filled, and the objects belonging to the Merrill 
collection, so far as they are exhibited, have been brought together 
in one of the alcoves of the Museum. 

Provision has been made for exhibiting in the Museum a small 
collection of Egyptian objects which have long been in the hands of 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, and it is hoped that this coUeetion may soon 
be in place. 

During the months of June and July, a good deal of tfane was 
devoted to cataloguing and labeling the more reoent aocessions to 
the Museum. There still remain to be catalogued the Marrfll Collec- 
tion and the contents of the boxes which for lack of space have not 
yet been opened. 

No systematic effort has ever been made to ascertain the extent to 
which the Museum is used. A record was kept for portions of 
certain days during the past summer. On July I'Oth, there were 13 
visitors between the hours of 9 and 12 a.m., and 54 visitors between 
2 and 5 p.m. While this is doubtless beyond the average, it is clear 
that the Semitic collections are of interest to a great many persons. 
This interest to the general public and the usefulness to the students 
will be much increased when the collections are better displayed in 
the new building. 

Hitherto, purchases have been made by the Curator on his own 
responsibility, with such advice as he could obtain. Hereafter he is 
to have for all larger purchases the benefit of the advice of a com- 
mittee. This new committee, appointed by the I^csident and 
Fellows, consists of the same members as the committee appointed 
by the Overseers tr> visit tlie Semitic Department, strengthened by 
the addition of Pi'ofessor C. H. Toy. 

It is to be hoped that the time is not remote when the Curator can 
spend a year abroad in the interest of the collections of the Museum. 
It was his purpose to do this during the current academic year, but 
unforeseen conditions made a change of plan necessary. 

Dr. John Orne, curator of Arabic manuscripts, has continued his 
work of cataloguing the manuscripts belonging to the Museum. 

D. G. LYON, Curator. 



THE FOGG ART MUSEUM. 

To THE President of the UwivERsmr: — 

Sir, — I have the honor to Bubmit the following report on the 
Pogg Art Museum for the year 1899-1900 : 

Mr. £. W. Forbes ('95) has added to the objects deposited by 
him in the Museum a colossal head in red marble of undetermined 
character, but having the style of later Greek, or Greco-Roman, 
workmanship, and four paintings as follows : A Madonna and Saints, 
in tempera on a gold ground, by Benvenuto da Siena ; a Madonna 
and Child, in tempera on a gold ground, attributed to Pinturicchio ; 
a Madonna and Child, with the Infant St. John, which is an oil 
painting of the Venetian school ; and an Ecce-Homo in oil color on 
canvas, attributed to Murillo. These paintings are of varying 
importance ; but the three Italian ones are valuable additions to our 
collection, and the one by Benvenuto da Siena is of great importance 
as a genuine and very fine example of early Italian religious art. 
It is a large panel, about 7 by 8 feet in size, exceedingly beautiful 
in color, and wrought with the care, aud the minute elaboration, 
^hich characterize the works of the central Italian schools of the 
:fifteenth century. The design is of the symmetrical type so peculiar 
to the primitive style, and though not free from archaisms, it has a 
fulness of tone, and a strength of modelling, that approach the same 
qualities in the most developed Italian art, while in sentiment and 
expression it has an impressiveness that is rarely found in the works 
of a later epoch. This picture is in good condition except for the 
l)li8tering of some parts consequent upon the warping of the boards 
of which the panel is composed. It has been for a year in the hands 
of an expert in London, who has skilfully repaired the injured parts, 
without subjecting other parts of the work to any retouching. In 
one or two small places the gesso shows signs of fresh injury, prob- 
ably due to the jarring of transportation, but no part of it has 
flaked off, and as it is now sealed up under glass, and placed in a 
room which is kept at a low temperature, we may hope to preserve 
it in its present condition. The panel attributed to Pinturicchio is 
a small one with good qualities, and is in excellent preservation. 
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The Venetian paintiug is apparently a school picture, and thoogh 
poor in drawing, it is line in color, and on the whole a valnable 
addition to our collection. The University owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Forbes, not only for the initiative which he has so generously 
taken in pro^nding our Museum with original works of art of the 
great historic schools, but also for the high standard which he has 
set in the works already secured. 

During the year the Fine Arts Department has acquired, * and 
deposited in the Museum, the following original works of the early 
English water-color school : two drawings by Samuel Prout, Ypres 
and fiatisbonne ; two drawings by John Ruskin, Abbeville and Aix 
la Chapelle; and a water-color drawing by J. M. W. Tamer, a 
Mansion with Wooded Grounds. This last is an exceptionally fine 
example of Turner's early manner, dating from about the year 1800. 
The Fine Arts Department has also acquired, and deposited in the 
print collection, nine etchings of the Liber Studiorum by Turner, 
comprising the following subjects : Ben Arthur, Stork and Aqueduct, 
Martello Towers, Isis, Flint Castle, London from Greenwich, 
Premium Landscape, Crowhurst, and Plowing, Eaton. Impressions 
from the plates of the Studiorum in the etched state are rare and 
costly. They are, in most cases, the work of the master's own hand, 
and are among the finest, and most instructive, examples of land- 
scape delineation that have ever been produced. 

To the Gray Collection of Engravings have been added by 
purchase from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Dtirer's Passion, 
on copper, comprising sixteen prints, and the following plates of 
Turner's Liber Studiorum in the etched state : Windmill and Lock ; ^ \ 
Inverary Pier; the design from Spencer's "Fairy Queen" ; Mildwaj — :i0 
Sea Piece; Dumblain Abbey; East Gate, Winchelsea; jEsacuf 
and Hesperie ; and Icis. 

To the Randall Collection no additions were made, as the income 
of that collection has at present to be used for the expenses ol 
mounting, remounting, arranging, and cataloguing. 

It will thus be seen that we are making steady and gratifying, 
though necessarily slow, progress in the formation of a valuable, 
and even choice, working collection of original works. Our acqui- 
sitions thus far are all of permanent, and some of them are of high^ 
value. It should be our aim to limit our accessions strictly to sucli^ 
works as are, by general agreement of competent judges, recognize<I 
as excellent, or of historic and educational importance. 

One thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine photographs have 
1)een added to the collection during the year, making the total 
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number of photographs in our cases 29,199. The new accessions 
comprise : Ancient Greek and Greco-Roman architecture and sculp- 
ture, including all photographs that have been issued by the German 
Institute, except such as we already had ; the Jacobsen Collection of 
Copenhagen ; and the collection of the Berlin Museum. 

To the collection of slides 533 additions have been made, illustrat- 
ing Mediaeval Italian and Mediaeval French architecture and sculp- 
ture, Arabian sculpture, Italian, French, Flemish, Dutch, and 
German painting; ancient Egyptian architecture, sculpture, and 
painting; ancient Assyrian and Greek architecture and sculpture; 
Crerman architecture and antiquities; English and French stained 
glass, and ancient painting and mosaic. 

The number of visits to the Museum of persons seeking access to 
photographs fi'om the cases was 1,031. Of these visits 586 were by 
members of Harvard University. Photographs were loaned for use 
outside of the Museum to members of the University and others, 141 
times. Among the borrowers were : the Department of Architecture, 
Radcliffe College, the Institute of Technology, and the Boston Latin 
School. Slides were loaned to members of the University and others, 
122 times. The number of photographs mounted and remounted in 
our work-room was 2,982. 

The number of photographs catalogued during the year was 2,819. 
The number of slides catalogued was 554. The extensive reference 
list of portraits in the collection of photographs, which was begun 
last year, has been completed, and the other subject lists have been 
made as follows : Mediaeval English architecture (classified by 
styles), Byzantine sculpture, and Mycenaean art. A list of Greek 
sculptures by galleries has also been begun, and the writing was 
transferred from the old mounts to the new, of all the remounted 
photographs. During the summer the entire collection of photo- 
graphs was examined, and every one was found in its place or 
was accounted for. 

The work on the print collections has gone on steadily. A cata- 
logue of the Gray Collection by designers (we had previously 
<»atalogued this collection by engravers), begun last year, has been 
completed. The final sorting of the Randall Collection has been 
completed, and the more valuable prints have been mounted and 
permanently arranged in the storage cases. A catalogue of this 
collection by engravers has been begun, and can*ied on to the extent 
of 1,511 numbers. The total number of prints, in both the Gray 
and Randall Collections, mounted and remounted during the year 
was 3,041. 
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The number of viBito to the print collections for access to prints 
not exposed to view on the walls was 102. Of these 58 were by 
men, 44 by women, and 47 by members of Harvard University. 

Early in the year it was found that the panels of the Forbes 
Collection were suffenng from the heat and dryness of the air in the 
gallery where they were hung. They were immediately placed in a 
cold room until suitable air-tight glazed cases could be prepared. In 
these they were sealed up and replaced in the gallery, which is now 
kept at a low temperature. 

As time goes on, and we are beginning to acquire important 
works of art, the defects of our handsome building become more 
embarrassing, and the need of radical alterations becomes urgent. 
Our chief trouble arises from lack of light. So long as our collections 
consisted mainly of photographs and prints, it was possible to get 
along tolerably well by placing the storage cases against the ill 
lighted walls, and the working tables under the sky-lights. But for 
the paintings now coming to us, which have to be hung on the walls, 
there is no favorable light in any part of the Museum. Large 
paintings, like the important one just added to the Forbes collection, 
cannot be seen at all in any proper sense. The upper portion of 
this superb early work is so shaded by the flat ceiling that even the 
larger details of it cannot be clearly made out by the eye in any 
general view of the whole. And the difl3culty of viewing the picture 
is further increased by the reflection of the low sky-light in the glass 
which covers it. It is very much to be regretted that we are unable 
to display such a work of art as this so that its fine qualities may be 
appreciated. 

The low flat top light is not only ill placed and insufficient, but it^ 
subjects us to great annoyance and inconvenience in times of snow- 
fall. At such times the gallery is completely darkened. To remedy 
this most serious defect of our building, I would recommend that the^ 
present roof be entirely removed, and a hipped-roof constructed in 
its place, with sky-lights at least ten feet higher than the presents 
ones, and with no horizontal ceiling inside. Such a change would, 
give us enough light at all times on all parts of the walls. It would, 
also much improve the general architectural aspect of the building. 

Another cause of inconvenience, which increases with the growth, 
of our collections, is the lack of any suitable place for receiving ancL 
unpacking cases. The only way of access for large cases at presents 
is through the front door, or one of the side doors, directly into th^ 
main exhibition hall of sculptures and casts, where the rough woric 
of opening them has to be done on the handsome mosaic pavement* 
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And there is no place where new acquisitions can be safely kept 
while being made ready for exhibition, unless we use for this purpose, 
as we are now obliged to do, one of the smaller exhibition rooms, 
which has to remain closed sometimes for weeks. The vast base- 
ment was rendered useless by being made practically devoid of light, 
and by having no way of access from the outside. We have already 
been obliged to open two large windows on one side of this basement 
in order to get a place where the work of mounting and remounting 
photographs and prints could be carried on. By ti'eating the cor- 
responding portion on the opposite side in the same way, and by 
making in it an outside door, a tolerably convenient place for receiv- 
ing and unpacking cases, with the requisite space and enclosure for 
the safe keeping of objects while in course of preparation for their 
permanent places in the Museum, might be obtained. 

CHARLES H. MOORE, Director. 



MDfERALOGICAL MUSEUM AND LABORATORIES 
OF MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY. 

To THE PrBSIDBNT OF THE UNIVERSITY I 

Sm, — The usual courses of study in this department were given 
by Drs. Palaehe and Eakle, who assumed the work of the Curator 
during his year's absence in Europe. 

A much needed aid to the ventilation of the Mineralogical labora- 
tory was obtained by a system of forced draught by an electric fan. 

The collections of minerals and rocks were principally augmented 
by acquisitions made by the Curator in Europe by purchase, ex- 
change, and direct collection ; thus a number of the rarer European 
minerals were obtained and much material from the older localities 
for teaching and other purposes. Two large and valuable collections 
of rocks were made in the Pyrenees and in Auvergne, including 
much duplicate material of value for instruction, so that it is now 
possible by utilizing these and other duplicates from the various rock 
collections to introduce for the teaching of petrography the same 
system of study drawers of rocks which have so long been used for 
minerals. 

Several additions have been made to the apparatus, including some 
of the newer chemical appliances for mineral analysis, an Abb6 
crystal-refractometer for the determination of the indices of refrac- 
tion, and a valuable set of optical sections of minerals, which 
selected from the stock of Steeg and Renter at Homburg. 

The Curator visited many of the principal museums of Europe an< 
spent six months engaged in original research at Munich. H 
attended the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of th 
Berlin academy of sciences as one of the American delegates, an 
also the international geological congress at Paris. 

The following original papers were published : — 

The crystallization of the calcite from the copper mines of Lak 
Superior, by Charles Palache. Greological Survey of Michigan, Vol — 
VI, Part II, appendix. 

Note on Epidote and Garnet from Idaho, by Charles Palache. Am 
Joum, 8ci. October, 1899. 

Contributions from the Harvard Mineralogical Museum : — 
VI. On Hardystonite and Zinc Schefferite from Franklin Furnace, bj^ 
J. E. Wolff, with a note on the optical constants of the Schefferite, by 
Dr. 6. Melczer. Proc. Am. Acad, of Arts and Sciences, August, 1900' 
(Also published in German in the Zeit. fur KryskillK^graphit.) 

JOHN E. WOLFF, Curator. 




RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sib, — I have the honor to present my report on the condition of 
RadclifPe College during the academic year 1899-1900. 

The number of stadents in actual attendance daring the year was 
407, as against 421 daring the preceding year. 

Gradnmte Stodents 47 

Seniors 62 

Joniors 44 

Sophomores 66 

Freshmen 78 

Special Students 116 

Total 407 

At the Commencement in June, 1900, sixty-three students, two of 
whom had complete<l their work in 1898-99 and had not been res- 
tored as Seniors in 1899-1900, received the degree of Hachelor of 
Arts. Twenty-five of the sixty-three received the degree magna 
cam laude; twenty received the degree cum laude. One Senior was 
prevented by illness from completing her work and failed to receive 
the degree. 

Nine students received the d^ree of Master of Arts. Three of 
the nine had taken their first degree at Radcliffe; the others 
represented the following colleges : Colorado College, University of 
Iowa, ]!kIilwaukee-Downer College, Central College (Missouri), Smith 
College, Vassar College. 

Examinations for admission were held in June, 1900, in Cambridge 
and New York; in Albany, Chicago, Cincinnati, Concord (N. H.), 
Denver, Exeter (N. H.), Fall River, Louisville, Philadelphia, Port- 
land (Me.), Quincy, South Byfield, Springfield, Washington (Conn.), 
Washington (D. C), and Youngstown (O.). They were also held in 
September in Cambridge. Three hundred and thirty-three candidates 
presented themselves for examination. Twenty-nine were candidates 
for admission as special students ; fifty-nine candidates to<^ part of 
the examination or worked off admission conditions ; two candidates 
were examined for advanced standing ; one hundred and forty-one 
candidates took the Preliminary Examinations, and one hundred nnd 
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80 
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two the Final Examinations. The results of the Final Examinations 
are given in the following table : — 

Admitted. 

June 82 

September 11 

Total "m 

Total rejected . . . 9 

l02 

Ninety-three candidates were admitted as Freshmen in 1900, as 
against one hundred and six in 1899. 

Of the forty-eight Graduate Students thirty-nine were from other 
colleges than Radcliffe. One Graduate Student entered the Senior 
Class and received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Thirty-one stu- 
dents were admitted to fourteen full courses, and fourteen students to 
ten half -courses of the '' Courses primarily for Graduates in Harvard 
University open to competent students of Radcliffe College." 

Sanskrit was taken bj two Btodents. 

Claasical Philology was taken by four students. 

Germanic Philology was taken by six students. 

Romance Philology was taken by one student. 

History was taken by two students. 

Economics was taken by two students. 

Philosophy was taken by two students. 

Education and Teaching was taken by fifteen students. 

Fine Arts was taken by one student. 

Music was taken by one student. 

Mathematics was taken by eight students. 

Geology was taken by one student. 

The number of courses offered in 1899-1900 was 184^, by 115 
professors and instructors in Harvard University. 

The members of the Academic Board for 1899-1900 were : Pro- 
fessors Byerly (Chairman)^ Greenough, Mark, Wright, Macvane, 
B. O. Peirce, von Jagemann, Grandgent, and Kittftdge, and the 
President and Dean of Radcliffe College. 

The gifts during the past year have been few; some of them, 
however, have been peculiarly interesting. 

Miss Eva Mackintosh, of England, the daughter of an American 
mother, sent us £250 ($1,249.25). 

The students of Radcliffe College collected for the running expenses 
of the Swimming-pool $1,557.71, to which Mr. Henry S. Grew, 
through the Treasurer, added $25. 

Mrs. Harriet Lee Morse gave the College $1,000 for the Monograph 
Fund. Mrs. Morse's previous gift of $1,000 was to the Library in 
commemoration of Mrs. Ripley. 
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The Division of Modern Languages gave the College $25 for books 
in modem languages. 

Notwithstanding the lack of large gifts, the year has been a 
prosperous one, and the income has exceeded the expenses. The 
College has sustained a serious loss, it is true. In June, 1900, 
Mr. Joseph B. Warner resigned from the Council. Mr. Warner 
had been associated with the Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women from the beginning ; he played an important part at the 
time of the organization of the College ; he has been an active and 
interested member of the Council, and his colleagues feel that no 
greater loss could have befallen that body. But the pi*essure of an 
exacting profession made it necessary for him to resign, and his 
resignatioi^ was accepted with the deepest regret. Mr. Warner will, 
however, continue one of the Associates, so that his counsel is not 
wholly lost to us. 

During the year Radcliffe College has made the following purchases 
of property : — 

From the City of Cambridge, the Quincy school-house, at the 
comer of Mason and James Streets, a two-story brick building with 
8,469 square feet of land. For this we paid $25,000. The building 
is now in use as a Botanical Laboratory. 

Two houses on Appian Way, No. 12 and No. 18, with 5,330 and 
5,460 square feet of land. These houses cannot be used for College 
purposes, and must be rented as dwellings. 

From Willard Quincy Phillips, the Bemis heirs and others, all the 
land, with the exception of a lot on Walker Street, lying between 
Shepard Street, Linnaean Street, Walker Street, and the properties 
on Garden Street, in all about 303,250 square feet of land, with two 
bouses, one on Walker Street, the other on Linnaean Street, both 
rented to advantage. On Shepard Street, within five minutes' walk 
of Fay House, the College proposes to build the dormitory, the 
money for which has been promised by Mrs. D. P. Kimball, and in 
the neighborhood of the first dormitory, it hopes some day to build 
others. The rest of the land will be used for open-air sports and 
exercise. A play-ground and a number of dormitories, desirable 
to-day, may become necessary to-morrow, and the growth of Cam- 
bridge is so rapid, land in the immediate neighborhood of the Collies 
is so valuable and so scarce, that we feared to lose the opportunity 
afforded by the Phillips and Bemis estates. The sum paid is large, 
tl 7 1,500, and only a small part will yield a return, so that the 
income from our capital will be much diminished, and we cannot 
expect the increase in the tuition fees for the coming year to counter- 
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balance the diminutioii of income from capital. It has always been 
a matter of sarpriae to those interested in onr finances that the 
tuition fees have been so nearly adequate to meeting the expenses^ 
but as time goes on and the College grows, we most depend less on 
the fees and more on the endowment. This means that we must 
look to the public to help us, and to help us generously. We are 
confident that we have their approval ; we are sanguine that we shall 
have their support. 

Miss Lucy Allen Paton (A.B. Radcliffe, 1892 ; A.M. 1894) haa 
been a resident Graduate Student at Radcliffe College for four years, 
and has fulfilled such conditions of residence, study and examination 
as would, if she were a student in Harvard Unlvernty, entitle her to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Her thesis ^* Morgain la Fe6 : 
A Study in the Fairy Mythology of the Middle Ages," was examined 
by Pft>fessor Sheldon, Professor Marcou, and Dr. Schofield, and con- 
sidered by them to give ^' e^4dence of careful study and of original 
investigation" and to be ^' distinctly a contribution to knowledge." 
On the recommendation of Pft>fessor Sheldon, the Caroline I. Wilby 
Prize for the year 1899-1900 was awarded to Miss Paton, and, by 
vote of the Council, a formal announcement of su/ch award was made 
at Commencement. At the same time and by vote of the Council, a 
formal announcement was made that Miss Paton '^ had satisfied all 
the tests which would be demanded in case of a candidate for the 
degree of Ph.D. in Harvard University." 

AONE8 IRWIN, Dean. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

Cbablbs Bbhbdiot Daysnport, Instractor in Zoology, to take effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1899. October 80, 1899. 

VnrcBNT Yardlst BowDrrcH, Instractor in Clinical Medicine. NoTember 27, 
1899. 

AnouBTUs SMrrH Knight, ABsistant in Clinical Medicine. NoTember 27, 1899. 

Sluot Hbrsbt GooDwnr, Austin Teaching Fellow in GoTernment. December 
11, 1899. 

WiLUAM WnrrwoRTH Gaknbtt, Instructor in Clinical Medicine. December 11, 
1899. 

BmfARD Parrish Carr, Assistant in Philosophy. December 11, 1899. 

BoBRRT Greenlbaf Leavitt, Assistant in Botany. December 11, 1899. 

Damtejs Grboort Mason, Assistant in English. December 11, 1899. 

Jaxbs Rbybrdt Stbwart, Assistant in Applied Zoology, to take effect Feb- 
roary 1, 1900. January 29, 1900. 

Alfrbd Ludwio Thbodor Schaper, Assistant Professor of Histology, to take 
effect September 1, 1900. February 12, 1900. 

OuYBR Samuel Tonks, *! Members of the Board of Examination Proctors, 

Josbph Parkbr Warrbn, / May 14, 1900. 

John Charles States Andrbw, Member of the Board of Examination Proctors, 
May 28, 1900. 

Albert Hitchinos Nbwhall, Member of the Board of Examination Proctors, 
June 11, 1900. 

Arthur Howard Wentworth, Assistant in Diseases of Children. June 11, 
1900. 

Ralph Barton Perry, Austin Teaching Fellow in Philosophy. June 26, 1900. 

Edward Cumminos, Assistant Professor of Sociology, to take effect September 
1, 1900. September 25, 1900. 

Gborob Neely Hennxno, Instructor in French. September 25, 1900. 

William Lyon Mackenzie Kino, Instructor in Political Economy. September 
25, 1900, 

Henry Fiske Leonard, Instruetor in Anatomy and Clinical Lecturer. Septem- 
ber 25, 1900. 

Walter Gustavus Waftt, Assistant in Chemistry. September 25, 1900. 

Gborob Burobss Piercb, Assistant in Anatomy. September 25, 1900. 

Richard Schmidt, Assistant in the Library. September 25, 1900. 

Donald Frank Campbell, Instructor in Mathematics, to take effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1900. 

Carlos Val^rien Cusachs, Instructor in Spanish, to take effect September 1, 

1900. 
Wallace Brett Donham, Assistant in GoYemment, to take effect September 

1, 1900. 
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Sdwik Lbb Norton, Assistant in Philosophy, to take effect September 1, 1900. 
Michael Xayieb Sullivan, Assistant in Chemistry, to take effect September 1, 

1900. 
Abram Piatt Andrew, Proctor, to take effect September 1, 1900. 
John Mason Boutwbll, Proctor, to take effect September 1, 1900. 
GoLDTHWAiTB Maynabo Hiooinson Dobr, Proctor, to take effect September 1, 

1900. 
Charles Orilk, Proctor, to take effect September 1, 1900. 



APPOINTMENTS. 
[without limit of time, or for more than one tear.] 

Charles Francis Dorr Belden, to be Secretary of the Faculty of Law, from 

September 1, 1899. October 2, 1899. 
Pbbot Harrington Tufts, to be Assistant in the Library, from September 1, 

1899. October 16, 1899. 
Robert Whbaton Coubs, to be Assistant Recorder, from September 1, 1899. 

Norember 13, 1899. 
Jambs Lee Love, to be Secretary of the Lawrence Sdentiflc School, from 

January 1, 1900. Norember 27, 1899. 
William Lambert Richardson, to be Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. No- 
vember 27, 1900. 
Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, to be a member of the Uniyersity Councils 

December 11, 1899. 
WiLLLAM Coolidoe Lane, to be a member of the Uniyersity Council. Decern — 

her 11, 1899. 
Benjamin Lincoln Robinson, to be Asa Gray Professor of Systematic Botany^ 

December 11, 1899. 
George Howard Parker, to be Assistant Professor of Zoology, for flye year» 

from September 1, 1899. December 11, 1899. 
Cakes Ames, to be Assistant Director of the Botanic Gktrden, for five years 

from January 1, 1900. December 11, 1899. 
Edward Skinner Kino, to be Assistant in the Obsenratory, from September 1, 

1899. December 11, 1899. 

James Atkins Noyes, to be a member of the University Council. December 

26, 1899. 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, to be Professor of the Science of Goyemment, 

from September 1, 1900. February 12, 1900. 
Walter S afford Burke, to be Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, from 

March 1, 1900. Februaiy 12, 1900. 
Walter Raymond Spalding, to be Instructor in Music, from September 1, 

1900. March 12, 1900. 

William Ernest Castle, to be Instructor in Zoology, from September 1, 1900. 

March 26, 1900. 
John Hays Gardiner, to be Assistant Professor of English, for flye years f nmi 

September 1, 1900. April 9, 1900. 
GsORGE Pierce Baker, to be Assistant Professor of English, for five years 

from September 1, 1900. May 14, 1900. 
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Waixacs Clbment Sabinb, to be Assistant Professor of Physics, for fiye years 

from September 1, 1900. May 14, 1900. 
Robert DeCourct Ward, to be Assistant Professor of Climatology, for fiye 

years from September 1, 1900. May 14, 1900. 
Jbrbmxah Denis Matthias Ford, to be Instmctor in French, from September 

1, 1900. May 14, 1900. 
Henry Lloti) Smith, to be Professor of Mining and Metallurgy. May 28, 1900. 
Franklin Dexter, to be Associate Professor of Anatomy. May 28, 1900. 
Francis Henrt Davenport, to be Assistant Professor of Gynaecology, for fiye 

years from September 1, 1900. May 28, 1900. 
Franz Pfaff, to be Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics, for 

fiye years from September 1, 1900. May 28, 1900. 
Lionel Simeon Marks, to be Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engine^ng, 

for fiye years from September 1, 1900. May 28, 1900. 
Thomas Nixon Carver, to be Assistant Professor of Political Economy, for 

five years from September 1, 1900. May 28, 1900. 
Charles Leonard Bouton, to be Instmctor in Mathematics, from September 1, 

1900. May 28, 1900. 
William Guild Howard, to be Instroctor in German, from September 1, 1900. 

May 28, 1900. 
Elmha Wilson Morse, to be Instructor in Natural History, from September 1, 

1900. May 28, 1900. 
Thomas Augustus Jaggar, to be Instructor in Geology, from September 1, 

1900. July 7, 1900. 
Marshall Henry Bailey, to be Medical Visitor, from September 1, 1900. 

July 7, 1900. 
William Henry Potter, to be Assistant Professor of Operative Dentistry, for 

five years from September 1, 1900. September 25, 1900. 
William Parker Cooke, to be Assistant l^ofessor of Mechanical Dentistry, 

for five years from September 1, 1900. September 25, 1900. 
Richard Cobb, to be Instructor in English. September 25, 1900. 
Charles Eliot Norton. 
Crawford Howell Toy. 
William Morris Davis. 
Frank William Taussig. 
Morris Hicky Morgan. 
Gboboe Lyman Kittredoe. 



To be members of the Council of the Library 
for three years from January 1, 1900. Sep- 
tember 25, 1900. 



[for one TEAR OR LESS.] 
For 1899-1900, 

^Y Campbell Smith, to be Lecturer on Military and Naval Science. October 

2, 1899. 
Denmam Waldo Ross, to be Lecturer on the Theory of Design, for the first 

half of 1899-1900. October 2, 1899. 
Cyrus Guernsey Prinole, to be Botanical Collector, for the calendar year 

1899. October 2, 1899. 
Donald Frank Campbell. Mathematics. ^ ^^ ^ Instructors. 
Francis Dohs. Gymnastics. V October 2, 1899. 

OuiDO Carl Leo Riemer. German. J 
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To be Austin Teaching Fellowg. 
October 16, 1899. 



i 



To be Instructors. 

October 16, 1899. _ 



Mbrritt Lykdon Fernald, to be Assistant in the Gray Herbarium. October 

2, 1899. 
JoKAS ViLEs, to be Proctor. October 2, 1899. 
Dakibl Francis Calhakb. Chemistry. ^ 
Charlbs Clark Willouohby. American 

Archaeology and Ethnology. 
OuvBR Mitchell Wbntworth Spraoub. 

Political Economy. 
Abram Piatt Andrew, Jr. Political 

Economy. 
Euobhb Abraham Darliko. Hygiene. 
Albert Sauveur. Metallurgy. 
Edward Henry Warren. Political Economy 
Myron Lucius Ashley. Philosophy. 
Ltnn Staley Bbals. Chemistiy. 
Lewis Clinton Carson. Philosophy. 
Ray Pritghard Ells. Chemisdry. 
Lawrence Joseph Henderson. Chemistry. 
Paul Elmer More. Sanskrit Department. 
James Ambrose Moyer. Mechanical Drawing. 
Edwin Lee Norton. Philosophy. 
Henry Milnor Rideout. English. 
William Brioos Savbry. Philosophy. 
Arthur Bliss Seymour. Cryptogamic Herbarium. 
Michael Xavier Sullivan. Chemistiy. 
John Butler Swann. English. 
Walter Gustavus Waitt. Chemistry. 
Charles Henry White. Metallurgy and Assaying. 
Robert M earns Yerkbs. Psychological Laboratory. 
Albert James Sheldon, to be Instructor in Meat Inspectitni and Assistan*^^ 

Surgeon at the Veterinary Hospital. October 16, 1899. 
Elmer Warrbn B arson, to be Demonstrator of Comparatiye Anatomy. ( >cto ' 

her 16, 1899. 
AiJiERT James Sheldon, to be Lecturer on the Diseases of the Dog. Octobe^^" 

16, 1899. 
Wallace Brett Donham. 
Merritt Lyndon Fernald 
Macy Millmore Skinner. German. 



To be Assistants. 
October 16, 1899 



I To be Proctors. October 16, 1899. 



To be Austin Teaching Fellows. 
October 30, 1899. 



Elliot Hersey Goodwin. GoTemment. 

Philip Jacob Gentner. English. 

Henry Turner Burr. Geology. 

Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, to be Leotpjrer on Trusts or Industrial Gombin*- 

tions. October 80, 1899. 
Samuel Silas Curry, to be Instructor in Elocution. October 80, 1899. 
James Augustus Georoe. Government. 
Robert Louis Hoouet. History. 
Roger Bioelow Merriman. History. 
Raymond Tasker Parke. History. 
John Christian Ransmbier. German. 
Frbdbriok Bradley, to be Lecturer in Operative Dentistry. October 80, 1899. 



To be Assistants. 

October 80, 1899. 
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To be Members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors. Octo- 
ber 30, 1899. 



s Hbbbkbt Harding, to be Instmctor in Operative Dentistry. October 

\0, 1899. 

/HARLKH States Andrew. 

dASON BOUTWKLL. 

Gi Charles Lewis Brown. 
ON Hitchcock Brown. 
. Francis Calhane. 
R Bradford Cannon. 
B Henry Chase. 
CE Patten Cohoe. 
CE Brett Donham. 
.M Edwin Dorman. 
lussELL Fish. 

:D DWIOHT FiTLLKRTON. 

ER Notes GRRENonaH. 
8 Harvey Haines. 
B William Heimrod. 
Ambrose A ilfG. 
:mar Koch. 
IT Newton Lewis. 
E Richard Lyman. 
M Edward McBlfrbsh. 
8 Calvin McKay. 
ITrederick Neal. 
r HiTCHiNGS Newhall. 
R Orlo Norton. 
Horace Patten. 
B Washington Pierce. 
&s William Prentiss. 
lM Maxwell Reed. 
Everett Safkord. 
I Mitchell Wentworth Spraoub. 
B Russell Stobbs. 
[LLB Terrell. 
: Samuel Tonks. 

ViLES. 

[ Parker Warren. 

Sawyer Wheeler. 

.m Albert Willard. 

£N Rioos Williams. 

> William Gunning Wilson. 

r Russell Wrightington. 

dASON BoUTWELL. \ 

M Maxwell Reed. vTo be Proctors. November 18, 1899. 

B Russell Stobbs. ) 

Ks MoNTRAviLLE Grebn, to be Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. 

November 27, 1899. 

e Bradford Cannon, to be Instmctor in Zoology. November 27, 1899. 

Ibiss. Gorman. 

M Howell Reed. German. 

' MoEKr 8ti:rtevant. German. 



} 



To be Assistants. 

November 27, 1899. 
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To be Members of the Administrmtiye Boaid 
of the Medical School. December IK 
1899. 



To be Members of the AdminstratiTe Board 
of the Dental School. December 11^ 
1899. 



Carl Russell Fish, to be Austin Teaching Fellow in History and Government. 

December 11, 1899. 
William Lambert Richardson. 
John Collins Warren. 
Edward Stickney Wood. 
Frederick Cheever Shattuck. 
William Fiske Whitney. 
Charles Montravillb Grebn. 
Charles Harrington. 
Franklin Dexter. 
Frank Burr Mallurt. 
Eugene Hanes Smith. 
Thomas Fillebrown. 
Charles Albert Brackett. 
William Barker Hills. 
Edward Cornelius Brigos. 
Jbre Edmund Stanton. 
William Parker Cookb. 
DwioHT Moses Clapp. 
Waldo Elias Boardman. 
Charles Parker Lyman. 
William Fiske Whitney. 
Frederick Huntington Osgood. 
Langdon #rothingham. 
Allen Cleghorn. 
Albert James Sheldon. 
Elmer Warren Babson. 
Edward Dwight Fullerton, to be Assistant in GoYemment. December 11, 

1899. 
John Washburn Hartol. Clinical Medicine. 
James Marsh Jackson, 
William Herbert 
Michael IIealy Ryan, to be Assistant in Surveying and Hydraulics. Januaiy 

29, 1900. 
George Sherman Clarke Badger. Chemistry. 
John Matthew Connolly. Chemistry. 
Robert Leonard Kmerson. Chemistry. 
Percy Muscihave. Chemistry. 

Leroy Allston Ames, to be Assistant in English. February 12, 1900. 
Richard Huson Hakt. English. ^ To be Assistants. 

Sydney Russell Wkightingtox. English. / February 26, 1900. 

Ernest Jewell Hart. Extracting and Anaes- 
thesia. 
William Daniel Squarebrigk. Extracting and 

Anaesthesia. 
Charles Thomson Haskell, to be Proctor. March 12, 1900. 
Lawrence Wills Baker, to be Assistant in Orthodontia. April 9, 1900. 
William Sturgis Bigelow, Arthur Astor Carey, Arthur Tracy Cabot, 

to be Trustees of thu Museum of Fine Art6, from January 1, 1900, to 

January 1, 1901. November 27, 1899. 



To be Members of the Administra* 
tive Board of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. Decem- 
ber 11, 1899. 



(artol. Clinical Medicine. \ 
KsoN. Clinical Medicine. V 

PRESOOTT. Clinical Medicine. ) 



To be Assistants. 

D^ceiiflber 11, 1899. 



To be Assistants. 

January 29, 1900. 



To be LMtructors. 

March 12, 1900. 
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For 1900-01 



To be Instructors. 

May 14, 1900. 



To be Instmctors. 

March 26, 1900. 



UCE Wtman, to be Lecturer on Administrative Law. April 80, 1900. 

BEBT Gray Dodoe. Contracts. 

iixiAM Rodman Peabody. Criminal Law. 

THUB Charles Rounds. Civil Procedure under 
the New York Code. 

BDBBiCK Law Olmsted, to be Instructor in Landscape Architecture. Janu- 
ary 29, 1900. 

THUB AsAUEL Shubtleff, to be Assistant in Landscape Architecture. Janu- 
ary 29, 1900. 

ixLAM Fenwxck Habbis. Greek. 

kLTON Bbooks McDaniel. Greek and Latin. 

nby Washington Pbescott. Greek and Latin. 

bbbbt Wxlbub Rand. Zodlogy. 

iB8 Hauohton Woods. Anthropology. 

land Bubbaob Dixon, to be Assistant in Anthropology. March 26, 1900. 

LPH Babton Pebby, to be Austin Teaching Fellow in Philosophy. April 9, 
1900. 

LLLAM Allan Nbilson, to be Instructor in English. April 9, 1900. 

BDBBICK RoBEBTSON Gbiffin, to be ProctOT. April 30, 1900. 

DNBY HowABD Tbue, to bc Lecturcr on Botany. May 14, 1900. 

OAB William Olive, to be Instructor in Botany. May 14, 1900. 

ARLEs Clabk Willouohby, to be Austin Teaching Fellow in AmericBD 
Archaeology and Ethnology. May 28, 1900. 

iKBY Bbadshaw Fay, to be Austin Teaching Fellow in History and Govern- 
ment. May 28, 1900. 

BBOLL Davidson Weight, to be Lecturer on Methods and Results of collect- 
ing Wage Statistics. May 28, 1900. 

WABD Robinson, to be Lecturer on Classical Archaeology. May 28, 1900. 

BBS Ames. Botany. 

BAM Pi ATT Andbevt. Political Economy. 

ABLEs Hamilton Ashton. Mathematics. 

OBOE Willis Botsfobd. History of Greece and Rome. 

BALD Fbank Campbell. Mathematics. 

nr FiBMAN CoAB. German. 

lliam Mobse Cole. Principles of Accounting. 

;jAN Lowell Coolidoe. Mathematics. 

FHUB BowBS Fbizell. Mathematics. 

B8TBB NOYBS GbBENOUOH. EugUsh. 

OMA8 Hall. English. 

or GoDDABD Habt. English. 

UTK Lowell Kennedy. Mechanical Drawing. 

mbr HuiiniroTON Kiddeb. English. 

LUAM Lton Mackenzie ELing. Polical Economy. 

LUAM WrruEBLE Lawbbncb. German. 

lliam Edwabd McClintock. Highway Surveying. 

STATUS HowABD Maynadieb. English. 

oo RicHABD Meyeb. Political Economy. 

[UP Lxb Millbb. English. 



To be Instmctors. 
Biay 28, 1900. 
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William Vauohak Mo8kr. Dnwing and Machine 

Design. 
Martin Moweb. Fine Arts. 
Carlbton Eldbedge No yes. English 
Hbnbt Lee Pbe8<^tt. English. 
Hbnbt Milnor Rideol't. English. 
PiEBBB la Ho8k. English. 
Macy Millmobe Skinker. German. 
Oliver Mitchell Wrntwortii Spraoue. Political 

Economy. 
John Butler Swann. English. 
Stephen Edgar Whiting. Electrical Engineering. 
James Kel.<4ey Wiiittemore. Mathematics. 
("iiARLEB Hamilton Ayres. Physics. 
Otis Fisher Black. Chemistry. 
Fkederic Bonnet. Chemistry. 
RoBBBT Stanley Breed. Zoology. 
Danibl Francis Calhane. Chemistry. 
Frank Lowry Clark. Classics. 
Wallace Patten Cohoe. Chemistr>'. 
Howard Crawley. Zoology. 
Jambs Bbown Dandeno. Botanical Mnsetun. 
Wallace Brett Donham. Gorernment. 
William Edwin Dorm an. History*. 
Edward Dwioht Fullerton. Government. 
William Jay Hale. Chemistry. 
KooERT Louis Hoguet. History. 
Harold Lincoln Hughes. Mechanics. 
Theodore Lyman. Physics. 
William Edward McElfresh. Physicti. 
Kenneth Lamartine Mark. Chemistry. 
Thomas Ordway.. Zoology. 
James Birch Rorer. Botany. 
George Russell Stobbs. History. 
Michael Xavier Sullivan. Chemistry. 
Walter Gu stay its Waitt. Chemistry. 
Henry Aaron Yeomans. History. 
Edwin Plimpton Adams. 
Lkroy Allston Ames. 
Abbam Piatt Andbew. 
Charles Hamilton Aybes. 
Ciiarlkh Francis Dorr Belden. 
John Mason Boutwkll. 
Harry Kelly Brent. 
Walter Bradford Cannon. 
Malcolm Donald. 
Wallace Brett Donham. 
Goldthwaitb Maynard Higoinson Dorr. 
Mbbbitt Lyndon Febnald. 
Philip Jacob Gentneb. 
Cubstbb Noyks Gbbenouoii. 



To be Instructors. 
May 28, 1900. 



To 1k> Assistants. 

May 28, 



To be Proctors. 

May 28, 1900. 
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To be Proctors. 

May 28, 1900. 



Gbilk. 
Harvbt Haines. 

Jat Hale. 

Thomson Haskell. 
Erastus Holiday. 
Richard Lyman. 

Edward McElfrbsh. 
iEB Miller. 
[ORACE Patten. 

diLNOR RiDEOUT. 

MrrcHELL Wentworth Spraoub. 
Russell Stobbs. 

rTLER SWANN. 

iles. 

Laron Yeomans. 
Mearns Yerkes. 

Deutsch Weis, to be Austin Teaching Fellow in Surgical Pathology, 
ine 11, 1900. 
E Brun. French. 
Val£rien Cusachs. Spanish. 
D Ald WORTH Daly. Geology. 
Neelt Henning. French. 
E Marin LaMesl£e. French. 
MacDougall. Philosophy. 
Robert Otto von Mach. The History 
Greek Art. 

>N Sergeant Miller. Philosophy 
Orlo Norton. The History and Art of 
caching. 

N Rand. Philosophy, 
s Adolpuus Anderegg. Physics. 
LINTON Carson. Philosophy. 
4EB Norton. Philosophy. 
Edmund Woodman. Geology. 
Schmidt, to be Assistant in the University Library. June 11, 1900. 
Foot Moore. 

r Peabodt. I To be Preachers to the University. 

ivEBE Frothingham. Jubo 26, 1900. 

MacDonald. 

Waldo Ross, to be Lecturer on the Theory of Design. June 26, 1900. 
Abbaham Darling. Hygiene. 
Gabbutt. Modelling. 
> Thomas Lapsley. History. 
Sharp Raymer. Mining. 
Sauveur. Metallurgy. 
Hbnby White. Mining and Metallurgy. 
Bisbbe. Chemistry. 
LT Cole. Astronomy. 
iCTOB Provandie. Hygiene. 
Dana Swan. Architecture. 



To be Instructors. 

June 11, 1900. 



To be Assistants. 

June 11, 1900. 



To be Instructors. 

June 26, 1900. 



To be Assistants. June 26, 1900. 



i 
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To be a Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports. July 7, 1900 



To be Members of the Administratii 
Board of Harrard College. Sep-^ 
tember 25, 1900. 



Roland WnxiAM Boydbh. 

Abchibald Cabt Cooudok. 

Edwin Herbert Hall. 

Ira Nelson Hollis. 

Jambs Jackson Storrow. 

Bbrtram Gordon Waters. 

Lm AN Abbott, to be a Preacher to the University. September 25, 1900. 

Lb Baron Russell Brxgos. 

Fr£dbrio CisAR db Sumichrast- 

RoBBRT Wheeler Willson. 

Charlbs Pombroy Parker. 

Charles Gross. 

Alfred Bull Nichols. 

Charles Hall Grandobnt. 

John Hays Gardiner. 

Archibald Cary Coolidob. 

Lbwis Jbromb Johnson. 

George Washington Cram. 

Robert DeCourcy Ward. 

Charlbs Burton Gulick. 

Fred Norris Robinson. 

Charles Hbnry Conrad Wright. 

Richard Cobb. 

Charles Pa'lache. 

Frank Russell. 

Nathaniel Southgatb Shalbr. 

Ira Nelson Hollis. 

Herbert Lanoford Warren. 

Charles Robert Sanger. 

Henry Lloyd Smyth. 

Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth. 

Robert Tracy Jackson. 

James Lee Love. 

George Howard Parker. 

Comfort Avery Adams. 

John Henry Wright. 

Crawford Howell Toy. 

Charles Lorino Jackson. 

William Morris Davis. 

Minton Warren. 

WlLUAM ElWOOD ByERLY 

Hans Carl Gunther von JaobiIann. 

Edward Henry Strobel. 

Albert Bushnbll Hart. 

Gborgb Lyman Kittrbdge. 

Hugo M&nsterberg. 

Francis Dohs. Gymnastics. 

Alfrbd Douglas Flinn. . Sanitary Engineering. 

Lbo Wibnbr. Slavic Languages. 

WiLUAM Franklin Willoughby. Economics. 

Ijivah Lester Winter. Elocution. 



To be Members of the Administrative 
Board of the Lawrence Scientific? 
School. September 25, 1900. 



To be Members of the Adininistratire 
Board of the Graduate School- 
September 25, 1900. 



To be Instructors. 

September 25, 1900. 
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>RiMER Jones, to be Assistant in Mechanical Drawing. September 

1900. 

BiomrRAviLLE Green, to be Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. 

e 11, 1900. 

[all Nichols, to be Demonstrator of Surgical Pathology . June 1 1 , 1900. 

kRRis Aubrey Beach. Surgery. 



[OLMBS DuROiN- Hygiene. 
BBLOCK Elliot. Surgery. 
Washington Gat. Surgeiy. 
lANS. Surgery. 

iPLBTON BowBN. Dermatology. 
Bradford Cannon. Physiology. 
Gbrrt Cutler. Theory and Practice 
Physic. 

BLLEs DwioHT. Legal Medicine. 
[aven. Gynaecology. 
IX Hewes. Clinical Chemistry. 
CKSON. Clinical Medicine. 
>RBTH McCoLLOM. Coutagious Diseases. 
rbscott Mathews. Physiology. 
[owARD Monks. Clinical Surgery. 
btt Morse. Diseases of Children. 
iMiNGS MuNRO. Surgery. 
BN OoDEN. Clinical Chemistry. 
Illbn Porter. Surgery. 
»8T. Sjrphilis. 
BRBBT Pratt. Pathology. 
tlBTNOLDS. Obstetrics. 
^RAY Sears. Clinical Medicine. 
Wtllyb Taylor. Neuropathology. 

Tbnnby. Anatomy. 
rRANK VicKERY. Cliuical Mcdicinc. 
Sbdowick Watson. Genito-Urinary 
pgery. 

i'RANCisWiTHiNOTON. Cliuical Medicine. 
MER Wright. Pathology. 
Marshall Buckingham. Diseases of 
Idren. 

CooLiDGE. Laryngology. 
>>WLES. Mental Diseases. 
LMORY DeBlois. Laryugology. 
ODFORD Farlow. Laryugology. 
»ombs Knapp. Diseases of the Nerroua 
tern. 

BiNNEY Lane. Mental Diseases. 
Lincoln Walton. Diseases of the 
Tous System. 
Wblls Allen. Anatomy. 
Dour Ames. Clinical Medicine. 
BSRif AN Clarke Badger. Physiological Chem- 
f and the Theory and Practice of Physic. 
fiLUAM Balch. Pharmacology. 



To be Lecturers. 

June 11, 1900. 



To be Instructors. 

June 11, 1900. 



To be CUnical Instrocton. 
June 11, 190a 



To be Aflrifltaata. 
June 11, 1900. 
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FRANKLm Grbkkk Balch. Clinical and Operative 

Surgery. 
John Washburn Bartol. Clinical Medicine. 
John B'apst Blaks. Clinical and Operatire Surgery. 
Gborob Washington Walbs Brbwster. Clinical and 

Operatiye Surgery. 
Charles Shorbt Butler. Anatomy. 
Hugh Cabot. Operative Surgery. 
Richard Clarke Cabot. Clinical Medicine. 
Joseph Thomas Callahan. Histology. 
Frbdbrick Edward Cheney. Ophthalmology. 
Allbn Clbohorn. Physiology. 
Farrar Cobb. Clinical and Operative Surgery. 
Ernbst Amort Codman. Anatomy. 
John Matthew Connolly. Chemistry. 
John Nelson Cooudoe. Bacteriology. 
George Arthur Craioin. Diseases of Children. 
Eugene Anthony Crockett. Otology. 
Lincoln Davis. Anatomy. 
Francis Parkman Denny. Bacteriology. 
James Crowley Donoghue. Histology. 
Edwin Welles D wight. Clinical and Operative 

Surgery. 
Shepherd Ivory Franz. Physiology. 
Philip Hammond. Otology. 
Frank Albert Higgins. Obstetrics. 
Edwin Everett Jack. Ophthalmology. 
James Marsh Jackson. Clinical Medicine. 
James Oscar Jordan. Materia Medica. 
Elliott Proctor Josun. Theory and Practice of 

Physic. 
Waldemar Koch. Physiology. 
Maynard Ladd. Physiological Chemistry, and Diseases 

of Children. 
Ralph Clinton Larrabee. Histology. 
Howard Augustus Lothrop. Anatomy. 
Fred Bates Lund. Clinical and Operative Surgery. 
Samuel Jason Mixter. Operative Surgery. 
George Howard Monks. Operative Surgery. 
Harris Peyton Mosher. Anatomy. 
Jambs Gregory Mumford. Clinical and Operative 

Surgery. 
Percy Musorave. Chemistry. 
Franklin Spilman Newell. Obstetrics. 
Calvin Gates Page. Bacteriology. 
Henry Joseph Perry. Bacteriology. 
George Burgess Pierce. Anatomy. 
William Herbert Prescott. Clinical Medicine. 
Edward Reynolds. Gynaecology. 
Mark Wyman Richardson. Theory and Practice of 

Physic. 



To be Assistants. 
June 11, 1900. 
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AM Hbnrt Robet. Bacteriology. 
.E8 Locks Scudder. Clinical and Operatire 
Snrgeiy. 

AM Henry Smitii. Clinical Medicine. 
I Standxsu. Ophthalmology. 
:rick WxNSLrOW Stetson. Anatomy. 
»LM Storer. Gynaecology. 
I Raymond Stubbs. Histology. 
Thoekdikb. Genito-Urinary Surgery. 
Warren. Anatomy. 
.Eg James White. Dermatology. 
CLIN Warren White. Theory and Practice of 
Physic. 

IB Siiattuck Whiteside. Anatomy. ' 
:rick Adams Woods. Embryology. 
T BoYKN Young. Anatomy. 
AM Lambert Richardson. 
Collins Warren. 
BD Stickney Wood. 
CRICK Cheeyer Shattuck. 
AM FisKB Whitney. 
.E8 Montraville Green. 
.Es Harrington. 
OAK Dexter. 
I Burr Mallory. 
IT Jewett Hart. Extracting and Anaesthesia. 
>E Howard Monks. Surgical Pathology. 
CK W1LLLA.M MoRiARTY. The Mechanical Treat- 
ment of Fractured Jaws and Cleft Palates. 
AM Daniel Squarebrigs. Extracting and Anaes- 
thesia. 

Neurology. 



To be Assistants. 
June 11, 1900. 



To be Members of the Administrative 
Board of the Medical School. 
September 25, 1900. 



RD Wylly-8 Taylor. 
f Oliver Bixby. 
;b Stanley Burnham. 
TR Warren Eldred. 
}E Lincoln Forrest. 
r West Haley. 
IRICK Everktt Meader. 
r Carter Blaisdell. 
iRicK Bradley. 
IT Ward Dickinson. 
:sT Greeniivood Eddy. 
iE Rufus Gray. 
Proctor Holmes. 
!is Herbert Harding. 
II Totten Paul. 
.ES Ernest Perkins. 
lED Harlow Starratt. 
Fletcher Taft. 
: Turner Taylor. 
r Lauriston Upuam. 
ZR Harris White. 



To be InstructorH. 
May 14, 1900. 



To be Instructors in Mechanicul 
Dentistry. May 14, 1900. 



To be Instructors in Operative 
Dentistry. May 14, 1900. 
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Harold DeWitt Cross, to be Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistiy. May 14, 
1900. 

Robert John McMbbkin, to lie Demonstrator of Operatdve Dentistry. May 14, 
1900. 

AsHER Harriman St. Clair Chase, to be Assistant Demonstrator of Mechani- 
cal Dentistry. May 14, 1900. 

Edwin Linwood Farrinoton, to be Assistant Demonstrator of Operatiye Den- 
tistry. May 14, 1900. 

John Dana Dickinson, to be Clinical Instmctor in Mechanical Dentistiy. 
May 14, 1900. 

Juuus George William Werner, to be Clinical Instructor in Operadre Den- 
tistry. May 14. 1900. 

DwioHT Moses Clapp, to be Clinical Lecturer in Operadre Dentistry. Maj 
14, 1900. 

Arthur Henrt Stoddard, to be Clinical Lectorer in Mechanical Dentistry. 
May 14, 1900. 

Lawrence Wills Baker. Orthodontia. ) ^^ ,^ ^^^^^ May U, 1900. 

Henrt Carlton Smith. Chemistry. ) 

Ernest Howard Chute. .r«i-w. . -^^..-i^.i 

To be Instructors in Mechamcal Dentistry. 

June 11, 1900.. 



>EN. ) 
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To be Members of the Administn- 
tive Board of the Dental School. 
September 25, 1900. 



Harrt Linwood Grant. 

Thomas Bernard Hayden. 

Eu<sKNB Hanbs Smith. 

Thomas Fillebrown. 

Charles Albert Brackbtt. 

William Barker Hills. 

Edward Cornelius Brioos. 

William Parker Cooke. 

William Henry Potter. 

DwiOHT Moses Clapp. 

Waldo Elias Boardman. 

Charles William Prentiss, to be Instructor in Anatomy. April 9, 1900. 

William Orison Underwood, to be Lecturer on Warranty and Evidence. 

May 14, 1900. 
Allen Cleghobn. Physiology. 
Lester Heard Howard. Clinical Medicine. 
Frank Ingersoll Proctor. Ophthalmology. 
Albert Goldwin George Richardson. Meat 

Inspection. 
Albert James Sheldon. Diseases of the Dog 

and other Small Animals. 
Henry Carlton Smith. Materia Medica. 
Frederick Adams Woods. Histology. 
Charles Wesley Delano. Clinical Medicine. 1 To be Assistants. 
Jay Bergen Ogden. Clinical Chemistry. J May 14, 1900 

Charles Parker Lyman. 
William Fiske Whitney. 
Frederick Huntington Osgood. 
Lakgdon Frothingham. 
Allen Cleghorn. 
Henrt Carlton Smith. 
Albert James Sheldon. 
Charles William Prentiss. 
Hkhman Wallace Hatnbs, to be AAsitt&nt in Chemistry. May 28, 1900. 



To be Instructors. 

May 14, 1900. 



To be Members of the AdministratiTe 
Board of the School of Veterinaiy 
Medicine. September 25, 1900. 
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NUMBER OF ORDINARY DEGREES IN 1900. 

Bachelor9 of Arte of the Class of 1900 404 

Bachelors of Arts oat of coarse 16 

Bachelors of Science 59 

Bachelors of Science oat of coarse 6 

Bachelors of DiTioity 5 

Bachelors of Laws 126 

Bachelors of Laws oat of coarse 8 

Doctors of Medicine 180 

Doctors of Dental Medicine S8 

Doctors of Veterinaiy Medicine 7 

Masters of Arts 125 

Masters of Arts oat of coarse 9 

Masters of Science 1 

Doctors of Philosophy 35 

Doctors of Science 1 

Total 964 



Table of Schools and Colleges from which yoang men actuftll; 
entered H&rvanl Coll^^ from 1691 to 1900 incloeive, with the 
number that entered from each inelitntion in each year. Special 
students are not included. An asterisk (*) indicates a pnbUc 
school, a da^;er (t) a school known to be endowed. 
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Aendemy ot NortIiwe«lern Univ., EvuiMon, lU. . 
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tAdtttiis Academy, Qnincy 

Adelbcrt College. CleveUnd, 

tAdelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y 

Alabama Polytechnic liuUtute, Anbnni, AU. . . 

tAlbanyAcHdemy, Albany, N.Y 

•Albany, N.T., High School 

•Albany, N.T.,SUto Normal Sthool 
















•Amesbary High Sthoul 








4 

S 

1 


Anglo-Americun College, ParU, France .... 










Arlington HeigbtB Summer Bfhool 

tArma Academv, Shelbume Falls 

■ADbum, Me., Edward Liule High SL'hool . . . 
-Anbara, N. Y., High Sehool 




Angnatana College, Rock lataod. 111 




Baltimore. Md., Boy'i Ijitin 




Barnard School, Sc. Paul, Minn 

•Barnstable High School 

•Barre High School 

Bates College, Levigton, Me 

•BeoTor, Pb., High School 

Belmont, S. Y., Academy 

Belmont School. Belmont, Cal 

Belmont Sehool, Belmont 

Beloit, Wi«., College A.Klemy 








i 
I 

3 

5 


Berkeley School, New York, N.Y 

Bethany College, Lindaborg. Kan 

Betu Academy, Stamford, Conn 

•Beverly High School 
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Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Mp 

•Bradfofd High School 

tBre«^>terFreeA™deraj, Wolfboro. N. H. . . . 

•BridRpport, Conn., High School 

•Bridgewatpr High School 

•Bridgcwiiter »U(e Normal School 

tBridgtonAcaderay. Bririgton, Mc 

tBriMol Academy, Taunton 
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fBrooklyn, N Y , PrUt Initimta High School . . 
tBrooUyn Polytechnic In.tiluW, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
■BroukB Academy, Cleveland, O 

BrowQ UmTerBity, Providence, R. 1 

Browne t Nichol«, Private School, Cambridge . 




: 


3 

10 

IS 


Bncknell Univereity, Lewiaburg, P» 




tBulkeley School, Neir London, Conn 


•Cslw», Me., High School 
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tCanandwgna, N. Y., Academy 

•CapcVinccnt,N.Y., High School 

CarteretSchooI, ShortHillB,N.Y 


Catakill.N.Y., Free Academy 

tCaienovia, N. Y., Senjinary 

Centre College, Danville, Ky 

Chaffey College, OnUrio. Cnl 

•Charienton, S. C, High School 






i 


Cbauncy Hall School, Boston 






4 


1 
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Cheltenham Academy, Ogoniz, Pa 

•Chicago, III.. High School 

Chicago, 111., Ijitin School 

•Oiioigo, III,, •JoilhDiriiion High School . . , 
tChoate School, WalUngfard, Conn 


•Oncinnati.O., Walnut Hilll High School . . . 
•ancinnati,0., Woodward High School . . . . 

•Claremonl, N. H., High School 

tCUvefmck, N. Y., Academy 

•Cleveland, 0.,CeDlral High School 

•Qefeland, 0., South High School 

•Cleveland, O., West High School 




Colhy UniverBity, Waterville, Me 

tColgate Academy, Hamilton, N.Y 

College of CharlcBtoQ, S. C 

College of the City of New York 

College of New Jersey. Princeton, N. J 

College Pfcparatory School, Wilmington, Del, . 
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CnlTcrBiij School, Chicago, [tl 
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1 
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Ualvpmty School. Detroit, Mich 

nnivi.n.ity Srhool, Wuhington, D. C 






•L-il<«, N. V,. Free Acdeiny 

Utica, N.y.. i^pBr«tory Sfhool 

\'mi>derhilt UaiTentity, Naahfille, TenD 












1 3 








*W»lpok- High School 




1 


•Walton, Del., IliRh School 

WMbiDgton Uuivcr-ity, St. Loni., Mo 


I 


Wavnesbarjt ('olIeBc, WaynejbnrB, I'a 




•WelliTillcU, High School 

tWealeyan Acaderay. Wilbrmhun 
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1 
1 

1 
i 

1 
I 
7 
S 
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•Westerly, II. I., High Sohool 

•WeKflcld, N. J., High School 








1 9 

B*S3 


9 




•Wert Omnge, N. J., High School 

•W.-vmoulh High School 






Willamette Umvenily, Salem, Ore 
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3 i 

. 1 
1 S 

'. i 
. 1 
aoso 


tWiUlam l-enn Charier School, Philartelphii. . . 
WnUama College, WiUianulotrD 

Wilson and Kellogg, Pri»ate School, New York. 
WiUon-Vail School, New York, N.Y 












•Woodrtock. Vt., High School 

■fWori^Bler Academy 


Yale College, New Haven, Conn 

•YonkcrB. N, y., High School 
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Friends' Cenlral School, Philiide]pliia.Pk. . . . 

Friend»' School, WilraingWn, Del 

tFrieoda' SeTuiimry, New York, N. y 

Frye'B Private Schoql, Boston 

G.lei College, NeMgh, Neb 

•Geneseo Normal Sehool.N.Y 

Georgelown College, D. C 

Gcrmanlown Academf, Pa 

tOilbcrt School, Winiied, Conn 

■Glouceiwr High School 

•Graftoo High School 

•Grown High School 




Grove City College, Pa 

Gnnnery School, Washington, Conn 


HsUted School, Yonkers, N. Y 

Haroline Uniyersily, Si. Paul, Minn 

Hampden Sidney College, V» 

IIuioTer College, Hanover, Itid 

tHarry HiUman Academy, Wilkcs-Barre, Pa. , . 

Hartford, Conn., Cla«iaic»l School 

*Hsrtford, Conn., High School 


Hanari College Special SIuiIl-iiM 


29 


sa 

1 
I 


?9 




IS 

3 














tHarerford, Pn„ College Grammur 

•Haverhill High School 

Hentheole School, Buffalo, N.Y 

taiawalha, Kan., .4i.aden.y 

tHighlaod .\cademy, Worcester 

Hildreih'B ClasHical School, Boston 




9 

1 
3 
2 


Hiram College, Hiram, 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y 

Holhrooki' Military Academy, Sing Sing. N.Y, . 

Holy Cross College, Worcester 

•Holyoke High School 

Hopkin«on, J. P., Private School, Boaton . . . 

Horace Mann School, New York, N.Y 

tHotcbkisB School, LakeTillc, Conn 

Howard CollegiaH! Institute, Bridgewater . . . 

Howard University, Washington, I>. C 

tHowe Military Bi-huol, Lima, lud 


IlUnois SUte Normal University, Normal, III. . 
-Indiana State Normal School, IndUnn. Pa. . . 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1899-1900. 

Bulletin : — 

Vol. XXXII. 

No. 10. Reports on the Results of Dredging by the United States Coast 
Survey Steamer »♦ Rlake." XXXVIII. £tude Monographique des Pleuro- 
tomaires Actuels. Par E. L. Bouvier et H. Fischer, pp. 56. 4 Plates. 
September, 1899. 

Vol. XXXIV. 

The Geology and Physical Geography op Jamaica : Study of a 
Type of Antillean Development. By Robert T. Hill. With an Appendix 
on some Cretaceous and Koocne Corals from Jamaica. By T. W. Vaughan. 
pp. 266. 41 Plates. September, 1899. 

Vol. XXXV. 

No. 3. Studies from the Newport Marine Laboratory. XLH. I^ongi- 
tudinal Fission in Metridium Marginatum Milne-Edwards. By Ci. H. 
Parker, pp. 16. 3 Plates. October, 1899. 

No. 4. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. XCVIH. Ovo- 
genesis in Distaplia Occidentalis Ritter (MS.), with Remarks on Other 
Species. By Frank W. Bancroft, pp. 56. 6 Plates. October, 1899. 

No. 5. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. XCIX. Obser- 
vations on Non-sexual Reproduction in Dero Vaga. By T. W. Galloway, 
pp. 28. 5 Plates. October, 1899. 

No. 6. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. C. The Pho- 
tomechanical Changes in the Retinal Pigment of Gammarus. By G. H. 
Parker, pp. 8. I Plate. October, 1899. 

No. 7. (Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 105. The 
Structure and Development of the Antennal Glands in Homarus Ameri- 
canus Milue-Edwanls. By Frederick C. Waite. pp. 62. 6 Plates. 
December, 1899. 

No. 8. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 109. Ma- 
turation and Fertilization in Pulmonate Gasteropods. By Henry R. 
Linville. pp. 38. 4 Plates. May, 1900. 

Vol. XXXVI. 

No. 1. An Atlantic »*Palolo,*' Staurocephalus gregarious. By A. G. 
Mayer, pp. 14. 3 Plates. June, 1900. 

No. 2. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 112. Some 
North American Fresh-Water Rhynchobdellidw, and their Parasites. By 
W. E. Castle, pp. 50. 8 Plates. August, 1900. 

No. 3. Fossil Lepidosteids from the Green River Shales of Wyoming. 
By C. R. Eastman, pp. 12. 2 Plates. August, 1900. 
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•Milton lli^i Srhool , 

•Milwaukee, Wu.,EBit8idu llifliSL-liuol . . . . 
•Milwaukee, Wi«., High St'bool 

MiRriMippi College, Clinton, Miaa 

•MiB«onri Stole Nonnnl School, Warrenaburg, Mi> 

MisBouri Univeraity, Colombia. Mo 

\I»beganl.ike Academy, reekakiU, K.Y. . . . 

fMonion Academy, Monton 

•MonUliur.N. J., High School 

Morgan Purk A.ademy, Morgan Park. 111. . . . 

Morae, J. H., YnrnW School, New York . , . 

Mt. Allison College. SackTille, N. B 

Mt. Union College, Alliance, O 

■Nuhna, N. 11., HiKh School 

y«lional Capitol School, Washington, 1).C. . . 
tNM.Genii.-Am.Tefti:her'.Sein., Mllw-aukee.WU 

National Univenlty, Washington, D. C 

tNewark,N. J., Academy 
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tNcw Church School, Waltham 

•Newport R. I., Rogers High School 

•Newton High School, NewEonville 

New Windsor College, New Windsor, Md. . . . 

Nkholi, Wm., Private School, Boston .... 


•North Adams, Drary High Sehool 

•North Attlehoro High School 

Northern lodiana Normal Sebool 

Northwestern University, Kvannton, III 

tNorwieh, Conn., Free Academy 














Oahn College, Honolulu, H. I 
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Oberlin CoUege, OberUn, O 

Oliio Btata Unireniity, Colurobne, U 

Ohio University, Athens, 

Ohio Wesleyan UniTcniily, Delaware. O. ... 
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•Omaha, Neb., High School 

•Oneonto Stale Normal School, Oneonta. N.Y. . 


S 






■Oswego, N.Y., High School 








Ottawa UniTcralty, Ottowa, Kan 

iJtterbein University, Weiterville, 
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•Hawtncket, K. 1., High School 

•I'ealKKly High School 

•Peoria, III., High School 
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tPerkionien Sendiwry, PenmibnrB. 1*» 
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tKnkerton Academy, Dcrry, N. H 

•Pittaburgh, Pa., Central High School 




i 




SO 


•PljmonthllighSchoQl 

Pomfrvt School, Pomfrot, Cunn 


tPortland, Ore., Academy 




Powder Poinl School, Duibury 

Princevillc, 111., Acadeuiy 

tProclor Academy, Andover, N. H 

•Proridence, R. I.. High School . 

Putnam's School, WMhington, I). C 

Qneen'H CollcKV, Kingston, Onl 

•Quioc-y High School 

'Ib^adiDft High School 

•BeadinB, Pa.. Boy's High School 

•KedUnda, Cal., Uniroraity High School .... 

Rideoute, Miss C. L., PriTate School, Boston . 

tllochtster, N. Y., Free Academy 

•Rochesler.N.Y., High School 

tltocklaod High School 

•Roibury High School 
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i 

4 


i 
i 

\ 
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Kugby Academy, St. Lonis, Mo 

•RngbyGnnnmar School, New York 

tllugby School, Kcnilworth, 111 

tSach's Collcgialc Instltule, New York 

St. Albans, Vt., Aaulemy, 

St. Austin-B School, We« New Brighton, N. Y . 

St. Georges School, Newport, R. I 

St. Lawrence UniTcniity. Canton, N.Y 

•St. LonU, Mo., High School 
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3 
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tSt. Paul's School, Concord, N. U 

tSt. Paul's School. Garden City, L. 1 

St. Stephen's College. Annindale, N. Y 


18 

I 
1 
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Salinn, Kan., Military School 

•Sandwich High School 

•Bangus High School 

•Scranton, Pa., High School 

tShattuck School, Faribaul^ Minn 

SimiMon College, iDdianola, Ib 

tSmith Academy, St. Louis. Mo 
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SonthweBtorn i'resby. Univ., rlarkiriSle, Ttnn. . 
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State L'nivereily of Iowa. luwa City, la 




tSteTennlnBtiliite, Brooklyn, N.Y 

Stonc'a I'rivate School, Buaton 







Syrx'use Iniversity, N. Y 

tTabor Aradtmy, Marion 

•T-nnton High School 

•Terre Haute, Ind., High School 


i 
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1 
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Trinity CoUege, Hartford, Conn 

Trinilv Colie([e, Toronto, Canada 

TnftB College, CoUege HiU 

Tolane Univer-ity. New Orleao., I^ 

Tuamllom College, Tcnn 

UnlvefBity of Alabama, Tuscaioosa, Ala. . . . 
Unireraity of CaUfomia, Berkeley, C«l 


UnlTersily of Cinrinnirti, 

UniTersity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 

UniTersity uf Dnrham, England 






UQirer.ity of Illinois, Champaign, III 

Univeraity of KunsHK, Lawrence, Kan 

UnlTenity of King's College, Windeo-r, N. S. . 
UniTereily of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. . . . 
Univerri^ of MinncBota, Minneapolis. Minn. . 
ITniverBity of MiaaiBsippi, l^niverBiQi, Mi«B. . , 

UniTenity of Misiinun. Columbia, Mo 

Uni*enrtty of Montana, Mlssoala, Mont 

Unirersity of NaBhville, Tenn 

Unlvenity of NebrBBka, Lincoln, Neb 

Univereity of New Bronswick, Fredi riet.iu, X. B. 

University of New York, N,r 

University of North Carolina, Chapel HiU, N. C. 


s 




3 
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Uoivertity of Rochester, N.Y 

University of South Cunilina, Colnmbia, S. C. . 
University of the South. Sewanee, Tenn. . . . 
University of Tennessee, KnoxcUle, Tenn. . . 


a 




University of Utah, Salt Lake City, U 

Uaiiersily of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 

University of Waahirgtoo, Seattle, Wash. . . . 
University of West Virginia, Morgimtown, W.Va. 

University of Woorter, Wouster, 


s 
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UniTcraity School, CJiic«M, III 
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UnivpiKity School, Ditroit, Midi 

UDiven.itvS*-hool, Waihhigton, D.C 






Ttiea, N. v.. FreeAcidemy 

i:tic:»,N.Y.. PrepBratory Srhool 

fVptmont Methodut Seminsrj-, Montpelicr, Vt. . 
Volkinann'i School, Boiton 


i 




•W»lpole High School 


i 


•Walton, Del., Hiffh School 

•Wuhington, I). C, High School 




i 


Wayneiburg College, Wtyneslmrg, Ha 

•Welle.ley ILgh 9cho,.l 

•WelliYille, 0.. High School 

tWeslejui Academy. Wllbrahani 


•WMtboro High School 

•Wciterly, R. I.. High School 

*WMtfiold,N. J., High School 




•WertUrangcN. J., High School 

•Wevmouth High School 

•WichiU,K.n»M. High School 

Willamette UniTeraity, Salem, Ore 




87 


tWilliam I'enn Charter School, Philaaelphla . . 

WilliamB College, Williamslown 

tWilliston Seminary, Eaal Hampton 

WiUoD and Kellogg, Private School, New York. 

Wilsim-Vail School, New York, N.Y 


2 

1 


•WiscontiQ State Normal Sch., Milwaakee, Wi». 








WoodhridgeSchool, New York, N. Y 

•Woodstock, VI., High School 

tWorcerter Academy 

•Worcester High School 

Yale College, New HaTcn. Coim 

•Yonken, N.Y., HighSehoo] 

•YoiiBgitowo. 0., lUyen High School 

]*riTalc Popll 
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31 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1899-1900. 

Bulletin : — 

Vol. XXXII. 

No. 10. Reports on the Results of Dredging by the United States Coast 
Survey Steamer »♦ Blake." XXXVIIL £tude Monographique des Pleuro- 
tomaires Actnels. Par E. L. Bouvier et H. Fischer, pp. 56. 4 Plates. 
September, 1899. 

Vol. XXXIV. 

The Geology and Physical Geography op Jamaica : Study of a 
Type of Antillean Development. By Robert T. Ilill. With an Appendix 
on some Cretaceous and Eocene Corals from Jamaica. By T. W. Vaughan. 
pp. 256. 41 Plates. September, 1899. 

Vol. XXXV. 

No. 3. Studies from the Newport Marine Laboratory. XLII. Ix)ngi- 
tudinal Fission in Metridium Marginatum Milne-Edwards. By G. H. 
Parker, pp. 16. 3 Plates. October, 1899. 

No. 4. Contributions from the Zoological I-»aboratory. XCVIII. Ovo- 
genesis in Distaplia Occidentalis Bitter (MS.), with Bemarks on Other 
Species. By Frank W. Bancroft, pp. 56. 6 Plates. October, 1899. 

No. 5. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. XCIX. Obser- 
vations on Non-sexual Reproduction in Dero Vaga. By T. W. Galloway, 
pp. 28. 5 Plates. October, 1899. 

No. 6. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. C. The Pho- 
tomechanical Changes in the Retinal Pigment of Gammarus. By G. H. 
Parker, pp. 8. 1 Plate. October, 1899. 

No. 7. (Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 105. The 
Structure and Development of the Antennal Glands in Homarus Ameri- 
canus Milne-Edwards. By Frederick C. Waite. pp. 62. 6 Plates. 
December, 1899. 

No. 8. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 109. Ma- 
turation and Fertilizatiou in Pulmonate Gasteropods. By Henry R. 
Linville. pp. 38. 4 Plates. May, 1900. 

Vol. XXXVI. 

No. 1. An Atlantic **Palolo,-' Staurooephalus gregaricus. By A. G. 
Mayer, pp. 14. 3 Plates. June, 1900. 

No. 2. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 112. Some 
North American Fresh- Water Rhynchobdellidte, and their Parasites. By 
W. E. Castle, pp. 50. 8 Plates. August, 1900. 

No. 3. Fossil Lepidosteids from the Green River Shales of Wyoming. 
By C. R. Eastman, pp. 12. 2 Plates. August, 1900. 
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No. 4. Characters and Relations of Gallinoloides, a Fossil Gallinaceous 
Bird from the Green River Shales of Wyoming. By F. A. Lucas, pp. 8. 
1 Plate. August, 1900. 

Vol. xxxvn. 

No. 1. Descriptions of new and little known Medusas from the Western 
Atlantic. By A. G. Mayer, pp. 10. 6 Plates. June, 1900. 

No. 2. Some Medusas from the Tortugas, Florida. By A. G. Mayer, 
pp. 72. 44 Plates. July, 1900. 

Memoirs : — 

Vol. XXIU. 

No. 2. Reports on an Exploration off the West Coasts of Mexico, 
Central and South America, and off the Galapagos Islands, in charge 
of Alexander Agassiz, by the United States Fish Conunission Steamer 
«' Albatross ^^ during 1891, Lieut. Conunander Z. L. Tanner, U. S. N., 
Commanding. XXV. The Ophiuridae. By C. F. Lutken and Th. 
Mortensen. pp. 116. 23 Plates. November, 1899. 

Vol. XXIV. 

Reports on an Exploration off the West Coasts of Mexico, Central and 
South America, and off the Galapagos Islands, in charge of Alexander 
Agassiz, by the United States Fish Commission Steamer *< Albatross,^ 
during 1891, Lieut. Conunander Z. L. Tanner, U. S. N., Commanding. 
XXVI. The Fishes. By S. Garman. pp. 481. 98 Plates. December, 
1899. 

Report : — 

1898-99. pp. 21. 1 Plate. September. 1899. 
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Cambudob, Mass., 10 Nov. 1900. 
President Eliot: — 

Dear Sir, — The total receipts for the Cuban Teachers' fund are 

thus reported by Mr. Fowler this mormng. Subscriptions $69 , 785.33 ; 

Kindergarten gift, $500 ; Sloyd gift, $400 ; Blackmar, on account of 

programmes, $460; total, $71,145.88. 

Payments were made as follows, viz. : — $71,145.33 

Teaching $8,411.49 

Entertainments 265.14 

Memorial Hall 18,883.24 

Randall Hall . 10,570.94 

Colonial aub 198.46 

Pnblic Rooms 517.18 

Dormitories 5,608.65 

Women's Lodgings 13,455.25 

Business Offices 6,705.42 

Mr. Higginson, Circnlars, etc 418.21 

Transportation 5,190.41 

Laundry 997.44 

Police 17.10 

Medical Care 1,029.86 

Deficit on purchase and sale of books .... 135.35 

Sloyd 867.88 

Kindergarten 393.40 

$68,105.86 
Balance 3,039.97 

$71,145.33 $71,145.88 

Cuban Salaries paid $60,257.70 

Safety deposits 485.50 

Respectfully, 

Charles F. Mason, 

Bwrsar. 



ILLNESS KEPORT. 
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CIRCULAR ISSUED MAY 12, 1900. 

THE EXPEDITION OF THE CUBAN TEACHERS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The following telegram was received from Major-General Leonard 
Wood on the afternoon of May 2nd : — 

" Havana. — The trip of the Cuban teachers to the United States will 
be of great value to education in Cuba, and will do much to improve the 
present methods of teaching. In no better way can the people of the 
United States show interest in the building up of Cuba.^^ 

The trip to which the Military Grovemor of Cuba refers can now 
be described with some accuracy, the main arrangements for it 
having been almost completed. Five Grovemment transports sailing 
from different ports of Cuba will bring to Boston, about July Ist, 
1 ,450 Cuban teachers selected from all parts of the Island, rural as 
well as urban. The selection is to be made by the same Cuban 
Boards which appointed 3,500 teachers for the Cuban schools about 
four months ago. The Cuban School Law provides that the salaries 
of teachers (which range from $30 to $75 a month) continue during 
the vacation, and that the teachers are expected to attend in vaca- 
tion summer schools or institutes. These 1,450 selected teachers 
are to attend a summer school at Harvard University. The United 
States Government provides the necessary transports for the voyage 
to Boston and the return from New York to Cuba ; and furnishes 
meals and service while the teachers are on the transports. The 
expedition will be accompanied by five surgeons and by several 
ladies of distinction. 

For six weeks and a half from the time of their arrival in Boston 
the teachers are to be in charge of Harvard University, which has 
made itself responsible not only for their instruction, but for their 
board and lodging. The University has assumed this responsibUity 
relying solely on the hospitality and patriotic generosity of the people 
of Massachusetts, the University itself having no money which can 
be properly applied to this purpose. The University gives the labor 
of many of its own officers and servants ; the students have given 
the use of their rooms for the men teachers ; and many of the house- 
holders of Cambridge will receive the Cuban women into their houses 
either gratuitously or at low rates. The dining-halls, lecture-rooms, 
and collections of the Univereity are to be put at the disposition of 
the visitors. 
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The instruction to be provided will inclade : (1) Systematic instruc- 
t:ion in the English language, the whole body being divided for this 
purpose into forty sections of about thirty-six persons each. The 
:f orty teachers for these sections will all know some Spanish, most of 
^hem being drawn from former or present Spanish classes in Harvard 
jmd Radcliffe Colleges. (2) For a natural history subject of instruc- 
t;ion physical geography, or physiography, has been selected. Lec- 
tures in Spanish illustrated by the stereopticon will be given on this 
subject, and the teaching of the lecture-room will be enforced by 
^afternoon excursions to twelve different localities in the neighbor- 
liood of Boston which illustrate the main processes by which the 
present forms have been given to the landscape. The Cuban teachers 
will go on these .excursions in groups of 240, each group being 
divided into three sections of 80, and each section being provided 
with a geography teacher and an interpreter. It is hoped by these 
means to give the Cuban teachers a good example of natural history 
teaching. (3) The next subject of instruction will be history under 
two heads — American history taught by lectures in Spanish illus- 
trated by the stereopticon, and the history of the Spanish Colonies 
in North and l^uth America, taught in the same way. The slow 
development of free institutions will be brought out in the lectures 
on American history ; and the lectures on the history of the Spanish 
Colonies cannot but bring vividly before the Cubans the many vicis- 
situdes through which Mexico, Central America, and the South 
American republics have passed. (4) Instruction in two elective 
subjects will also be offered, — a course of lectures in Spanish on 
botany accompanied by demonstrations, and a course on kinder- 
garten instruction with practical illustrations. The course in botany 
will have to be limited to 200 students. These two elective courses 
arc provided for by special gifts. 

In addition to the geographical excursions a few excursions will 
be made to places of historical interest, and to some industrial estab- 
lishments in Boston and the vicinity. Two lectures will be provided 
on the organization of American schools, and visits will be made to 
good types of school buildings. Two lectures on free libraries will 
also be provided. 

The cost of these various provisions for 1,450 persons, including 
their board and lodging for six weeks and a half, cannot safely be 
estimated at less than $45 per person. The President and Fellows 
of Harvard College have, therefore, asked the community to provide 
$70,000 to cover the cost of the undertaking in Cambridge. 
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At the close of the suinmer school it is proposed to carry the 
Cuban teachers to Niagara, Chicago, and Washington, and thence 
to New York ; but the cost of this journey is to be separately pro- 
vided for. 

The objects of the expedition will not be fulfilled in the best 
manner unless a cordial and prompt hospitality is shown by the com- 
munity. The effect on the minds and hearts of the teachers is not 
to be produced chiefly through actual instruction given them, — it 
is to be produced by the sight of our people and our homes, and 
through personal acquaintance with our modes of life and with the 
^ evidences of our civilization. The result of the undertaking should 
be to plant in every Cuban village a teacher who has seen the best 
side of American life, and who has learned a little about the organi- 
zation of public instruction in the United States, and about the best 
methods of teaching in language, history, and natural history. As 
Major-General Wood says in the telegram received on the 2nd of 
May, ^^ In no better way can tlie people of the United States show 
interest iu the building up of Cuba," 

The following letter has been received from the Secretary' of 

War: — 

Wak Depaktment, Washington^ 

May 8, 1900. 

Dear President Eliot : I^t me express my high appreciation of the 
response which Harvard is making to Mr. Fryers appeal for the entertain- 
ment and instmction of the Cuban teachers. . . . 

I think we have all the transportation arrangements substantially made, 
and five steamers will be ready at the time proposed, in the latter part of 
June, to bring the 1,450 teachers and their attendants to Boston, and to 
return them to Cuba when the visit is ended. 

I do not think you are in any danger of overestimating the importance 
of the thing you are about to do. I visited many schools when in Cuba 
this spring, and I was much impressed by the brightness and intelligence 
of the children who were crowding in for instruction under the new regime, 
and of the native teachers who had been already employed. It is great, 
raw material for education, and nothing can b^ clearer than our duty at 
least to start the process along right lines. It would have been a poor 
boon to Cuba to drive the Spaniards out and leave -her to care for her- 
self, with two-thirds of her people imable to read and write, and wholly 
ignorant of the art of self-government, and without any political system 
under which the peaceable, home-loving majority of her people could 
find an opportunity to take part in government. Instead of that, we 
are trying to give the Cuban people just as fair and favorable a start 
in governing themselves as possible, and to help them avoid the con- 
ditions which have subjected Hayti, San Domii^^, and the Central 
American republics to continuous revolution and disorder. The Cubans 
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are behaving admirably, and I have great hopes for them. The great 
difficulty with which diey have to contend is that they have had no 
experience in anything except Spanish customs and Spanish methods 
which have grovm up for centuries under a system opposed to general 
education and to self-government. To succeed in their experiment the 
Cubans must necessarily acquire some new ideas and new methods. That 
is a very hard thing for a whole people to do, and it cannot be done by 
having outsiders preach at them. It is something that they have to do 
themselves. The best that anybody else can do is to afford them oppor- 
tunity of seeing and studying new methods. The greatest opportunity 
that has yet been suggested for the accomplishment of this necessary work 
is the bringing of these 1 ,450 teachers to Massachusetts to see for them- 
selves the University of Harvard and the institutions and life of the State, 
and to explain to them what they see and its bearing upon their work for 
the education of their own countrymen. I believe that this body of teachers 
going back, after their experience here, and scattering into every munici- 
pality in Cuba, will carry back more of saving grace for peaceful and 
prosperous Cuba than the whole power of the Grovemment could accom- 
plish in any other way. 

Faithfully yours, 

Elihu Root, 

Secretary of War, 

Ail persons who wish to show this interest and to take part in this 
effort to serve the Cuban people are invited to send their subscrip- 
tions to 

Charles Francis Adams, 2d, 

Treasurer of Harvard College, 

50 State St., Boston. 

12 May, 1900 
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Cambridob, Mass., 10 Nov. 1900. 

President Eliot : — 

Dear Sir, — The total receipts for the Cuban Teachers' fund are 
thus reported by Mr. Fowler this morning. Subscriptions $69 ,785.33; 
Kindergarten gift, $500 ; Sloyd gift, $400 ; Blackmar, on account of 
programmes, $460 ; total, $71,145.38. 

Payments wera made as follows, yix. : — $71,145.S8 

Teaching $8,411.49 

Entertainments 265.14 

Memorial Hall 18,883.84 

Randall Hall . 10,570.94 

Colonial aab 198.45 

Public Rooms 517.13 

Dormitories 5,603.65 

Women's Lodgings 13,455.85 

Business Offices 6,705.48 

Mr. Higginson, Circulars, etc 418.81 

Transportation 5,190.41 

Laundry 997.44 

Police 17.10 

Medical Care 1,089.86 

Deficit on purchase and sale of books .... 135.35 

Sloyd 367.88 

Kindergarten 393.40 

$68,105.86 
Balance 3,089.97 

$71,145.88 $71,145.33 

Cuban Salaries paid $60,257.70 

Safety deposits 485.50 

Respectfully, 

Charles F. Mason, 

Bwr9ar. 
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CUBAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 



OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT, 



IN CHARGE OF MATTERS RELATING TO INSTRUCTION IN THE 

PRESIDENT'S ABSENCE. 

WILUAM COOLIDOE LANE. 



TEACHERS. 



ENGLISH. 

Director of the English Classes. 

Elijah Clabbnce Hills. 

Men Teachers. Women Teachers. 

Edward Larrabkk Adams. Mrs. Caroline Hills Abbott. 

Alyik Freeman Bailey, Jr. Ida Presgott Clouoh. 

Clement Lincoln Bouy^. Josephine Margaret Currt. 

James Franklin Brioos. Jessie Mat Douglass. 

Antonio Alfredo Capotosto. Annette Fiske. 

Ralph Waldo Gifford. Marguerite Fiske. 

Ernest Roy Greene. Elizabeth Forbes. 

Frederic Carleton Gulick. Carrie Anna Harper. 

William Solomon Hayes. Grace Anna Hill. 

John Peter Hinchey. Florence Medora Kilburn. 

Fletcher Beach Holmes. Rachel Kino. 

Melaim LeNoir Kino. Mrs. Frank Maynard Lawrence. 

John Ashby Lester. Katharine Elizabeth Leonard. 

Frederic William Morrison. Mart Theresa Loughlin. 

George Washington Pierce. Edith Endicott Make an. 

James Dwight Prindle. Kate Oelzner Peterson. 

William Howell Reed, Jr. Caroline Loring Pousland. 

Samuel Stickney. Annie Martha Reed. 

Herbert Cahoone Thorndike. Marie Amalie Solano. 

Arthur Fisher Whittem. Sarah Nason Whitman. 

LECTURERS IN SPANISH. 

William Gabpard de Coligny, Lecturer on the History of the Spanish Colonies 

in North and Sonth America. 
Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford, Ijectorer on American History. 
Mark Sylvester William Jefferson, Lecturer on Greography. 
William Coolidge Lane, Lecturer on Free IJhraries. 
Philippe Belknap Marcou, Lecturer on American History. 
Edward Leland C Morse, Lecturer on American Schools. 



Harold Clarence Ernst, Lecturer on Applied Bacteriology (in English) . 
Franck C. Mbnocal, Interpreter for Bacteriology. 
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SLOYD. 

GusTAv Labsson, InBtmctor in American Sloyd. 
JosBP Sandbbro, Assistant in American Sloyd. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



Field Teachers. 

Ltman Richards Allbn. 
Robert Emmett Burke. 
Norman Salisbury Easton. 
Frank Shaplet Kino. 
Charlbs Hbnrt Morbill. 
Ralph Walter Stone. 



Interpreters. 

Frank Chapman Carlktob. 
Edward Montoulibu db Latorrb. 
Hbnby Montoulibu db Latorrb. 
Miguel Lavandera. 
Eusbbis Luis Dardbt. 
Manuel db Mobbiba. 



KINDERGARTEN. 



Lecturer. 
Miss Lauba Fisheb. 



Assigtants. 
Miss Blanchb Hobton Boardman. 
Miss Miriam Shreye Cutlbb. 
Miss Maby Isabel Hamilton. 
Miss Kathabine Macdonald. 



Miss Maboabbt Thbbbsa McCabb. 
Miss Maby F. Nowbll. 
Miss Cora Kennedy Pibbce. 
Miss Mart Babstow Pope 

Interpreter. 
Manuel i>k Mobbiba. 



EXCURSION MANAGERS. 



Edward Larrabee Adams. 
Clement Lincoln Bouy£. 
Charles Curtis Eaton. 
Ralph Waldo Gipford. 
Charles Albbrtus Hosmer. 



John Ashby Lbsteb. 
Geobge Washington Pibbce. 
William Howell Reed, Jr. 
Samuel Stickney. 
Abthur Fisheb Whittem. 



MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Dr. Mabshall Hbnby Bailey. 

Dr. Geobge Pboctob Cogswell (Blood Examination). 

Assistants at Office. 
William Hill. 

Ralph Spenceb Moobe. 

Dr. Ella Gebtbudb Stone (Inflrmaiy). 

Miss Minnie E. Rice (Assistant at the Infirmary). 

CHAPERONS. 

r 

Mrs. Theodore Brooks, of Gnantanaroo, Head of Chaperons, Presidenff 

House. 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, First American Chaperon, 11 Qoincy St. 
Miss Bebtha Bass, 1699 Cambridge St. 
Miss Kathebinb Lee Bates, 25 Holjoke St. 
Mrs. Amelia Blaisdell, 1787 Cambridge St. 
Mrs. S. B. CiFBE, 63 Gorham St. 
Miss Maria Adelia Elvira Clabk, 1132 Massachusetts Avenue. 
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Iabbibt Mibiam Cutler, 126 Mount Auburn St. 

^OPELAND Drwey, 5 Howlaod St. 

Tawy Gardinke, The Parlor at Phillips Brooks House. 

Ielen Harriman, 10 Appian Way. 

!£LiA Hayes, 11 Sumner St. 

•U8Ai« Dickinson Huntington, 25 Ilolyokc St. 

Iachel Kino, 13 Kirkland Place. 

Iargaretha Elvina Mitzlaff, 58 Mount Auburn St. 

[iRiAM Clarke Nichols, 8 Ellsworth Avenue. 

Ibnbibttb Pbrabbau, 30 Mount Auburn St. 

''iBGiNiA DR C. Palomino, 50 Shepard St. 

.NNiE Martha Reed, 31 Holyoke St. 

Eleanor Reed, 16 Ash Street. 

'hilippe Gaulthron De la Rochelle, 57 Walker St. 

!lara M. Root, 153 Mount Auburn St. 

'anny Irene Sherman, 47 Sacramento St. 

Telue Isabel Simpson, 6 Story St. 

Iart Springer, 4 Canrer St. 

Iarie Amalib Solano, 1750 Cambridge St. 

XA Gertrude Stone, 972 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Iaroline R. Wing, 1684 Massachusetts Avenue. 

ARAH Alice Worcester, 48 Quincy St. 

iBRNABD Wrftmak (Assisted by Miss Charlotte Duncan), 20 Oxford St. 

OFFICE FORCE. 

Manager . Proctor* . 

NCE Churchill Mann. Frank Hendrick, Lawrence Hall. 

Assistant Managers. ^'>^k Harold Smith, College House. 

iK Miles Blaknkv. 
»MBE James Hkown. 

Secretary . 
AM Edgak Wkavkk. 

Assistants. Solieiiors of Rooms and Furniture. 

Bii Mackay i>k Ai.nki>ia. Stuabt Blaikie. 

I Clapp. John Avery Denison. 

TB Hale Douglass. * William Trufant Foster. 

.d Fernald Fi;kix>ng. Walter Archer Frost. 

I Sherman Gkkknr. Herbert Glover Robinson. 

»N Ireland. Ernest Edward Saroeant. 

:n Arung MacKinnon. Michael Augustine Sullivan. 

OFFICE INTERPRETERS. 

fti) Mackay Almrdia. Bergen Arling Mackinnon. 

L Andre. Gonzalo Munzo. 

>N Brooks Burgbss. Armando Rbyna. 

w Ireland. Rot Emilio Sanchez. 

^AUD DB MORBIRA. EnBIQUE ArCADIO ZaNETTI. 



Laundry. 

Alexander Cummino. 
Charles Albertus Hosmer. 
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GUIDES. 



Tbavx8 Howard Whitney, Head 

Guide. 
Philip Adams. 
j08£ munzon aouirrb. 
Horatio LbSbur Andrews. 
Thomas Armstrong. 
I. W. Bailey. 
Ralph P. Benedict. 
James Archibald Boyd. 
Henry Randolph Brigham. 
Bartlett Brooks. 
Paul Ferrie Brown. 
J. A. Campbell. 
Roger Clapp. 
Walter Leo Collins. 
H. L. Foster. 
Paul Foster. 
Adolph Friedman. 
Frank Albert Frye. 
George Calvin Griffith. 
Norman Fisher Hall. 
Frank Hendrick. 
William Hill. 



Charles Albbetds Hosmbr. 

H. Lara. 

Uemsen Brinckbrhoff Ooilbt. 

Horace Partridge. 

George Watson Prbsby. 

Armando Retna. 

Roy Emilio Sanchez. 

Louis Berry Shay. 

Daniel Magone Spratt. 

Carroll Judson Swab. 

Charles Ralph Taylor. 

William Kilpack Smith Thomas 

William Hastings Walker. 

Leicester Warren. 

John Hillyer White. 

Women Guides {Shopping, etc). 

Mrs. C. L. Dbllanoy. 
Miss F. C. DowLiNG. 
Mrs. GusTAF Holm. 
Miss Olive Leslie. 
Mrs. Maud db Moreira. 

Miss ROSARIO MUNOZ. 



*barvarb "J 



CXJBj^^JST 8UMMH 

Programa de inBtmo 





8.80-9.16 

Ingl^B 

Sever Hall 

Univenity Hall 


9.80-10.16 


10.80-11.16 


11.80-12 


o9 

lies 


Gkogra^ 
Sanders Theatre 




Ingl6s 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 

j 


>10 

rt«8 


Ingl^ 

Sever Hall 

Uniyersity Hall 


Greografia 
Sanders Theatre 


Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ndm. 1 a 190 


Ingl^ 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 

Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ndm. 381 a 1886 




Ingl6fl 

Sever Hall 

Uoiyersi^ Hall 


Historiade 

las Colonias 

Espanolas 

Sanders Theatre 


Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ndm. 191&880 


Ingl6s 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 

Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

N6m. 1087 k 1999 


»12 
res 


Ingl6fl 

Sever Hall 

Uniyerdty Hall 


Greografia 
Sanders Theatre 


Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ndm. 381 k 1086 

Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ntim. 1037 a 1999 


Ingl68 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 

Kindergarten ! 
Lower Mass. 
Maestras solamente 1 
Ndm. 1 & 190 

1 


lis 

net 


Ingl^ 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 


Geografia 
Sanders Theatre 


Ingl^ 
Sever Hall 
University Hall j 

Kindergarten 
Lower Mass. 
Maestras solamente • 
Nt)m. 191 & 880 


>l4t 
■do 


Ingl^A 

Sever Hall 

Univerrity Hall 


' Historia de 
las Colonias 
Espanolas 
Sanders Theatre 


s 


1 

Ingl6s 
Sever Hall 
University Hall ' 

1 

1 



de absoluta necesidad el rennirse en los lagares 
Ida para las excnrsiones 4 la hora designada. Los 
I saldWin ezectamente k la hora seiialada en el 
ario 6 tabla de horas. 
caio de Unvia no habr4 excorsioneH. 



Si se cambiase 6 transfri 
colocari k la hora del alma« 
colocado en el Memorial y £ 

Se saplica a los maestros < 
de salida para las excnnioi 
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APPENDIX. 



GUIDES. 



Tbatis Howard Whitnby, Head 

Gaide. 
Philip Adams. 

JosS MUNZON AOUIRRK. 

Horatio LeSeur Andrews. 
Thomas Armstrong. 
I. W. Bailey. 
Ralph P. Benedict. 
James Archibald Botd. 
Henry Randolph Brioham. 
Bartlett Brooks. 
Paul Ferrir Brown. 
J. A. Campbell. 
Roger Clapp. 
Walter Leo Collins. 
H. L. Foster. 
Paul Foster. 
Adolph Friedman. 
Frank Albert Frtb. 
George Calvin Griffith. 
Norman Fisher Hall. 
Frank Hendriok. 
William Hill. 



Charles Albbrtus Hosmbr. 

H. Lara. 

Uemsen Brinckbrhoff Ogilbt. 

Horace Partridgb. 

George Watson Prbsby. 

Armando Rbtna. 

UoY Emilio Sanchbz. 

Louis Berry Shay. 

Daniel Magonk Spratt. 

Carroll Judson Swan. 

Charles Ralph Taylor. 

William Kilpack Smith Thomas 

William Hastings Walkbr. 

Leicester Warren. 

John Hilly er White. 

Women Gindes {Shopping ^ etc.), 

Mrs. C. L. Dbllanoy. 
Miss F. C. DowLiNQ. 
Mrs. Gustaf Holm. 
Miss Olive Lbslib. 
Mrs. Maud db Moreira. 

Miss ROSARIO MUNOZ. 



i 



'toarvar^ "• 



CUB.AJSr SUIMME 

Frograma de inBtmo 





8.30-9.16 

Ingl^B 

Sever Hall 

Universi^ Hall 


9.30-10.16 


10.30-11.16 


11.30-12 


o9 
lies 


Gkogra^ 
Sanders Theatre 




Ingl6s 
Sever Hall ; 
University Hall \ 

1 

1 

1 
. 1 


»10 


Ingl^ 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 


Geografia 
Sanders Theatre 


Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ndm. 1 a 190 


Ingles 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 

Kindergarten ' 
Lower Mass. 
Maestras solamente 
Ntim. 381 a 1886 


901m 


Ingl6s 

Sever Hall 

Universi^ Hall 


Historiade 

las Colonias 

Espanolas 

Sanders Theatre 


Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ntim. 191 & 880 


Ingl6s 
Sever Hall 
University Hall i 

Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ntim. 1087 k 1999 


• 12 
res 


Ingl6fl 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 


Geogra^ 
Sanders Theatre 


Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ntim. 881 k 1086 

Kindergarten 

Lower Mass. 

Maestras solamente 

Ntim. 1037 4 1999 


Ingles 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 

Kindergarten ! 
Lower Mass. 
Maestras solamente 
Ntim. 1 4 190 


13 
net 


Ingles 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 


Geografia 
Sanders Theatre 


Ingles 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 

Kindergarten 
Lower Mass. ' 
Maestras solamente > 

Ntim. 191 k 880 

1 


14 
ido 


Ingl^ 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 


* Historia de 
las Colonias 
Espanolas 
Sanders Theatre 




Ingl6s 

Sever Hall 

University Hall 



de absoluta necesidad el rennirse en los Ingares 
Ida para las ezcursiones 4 la hora designada. Los 
I saldrlm exectamente 4 la hora senalada en el 
uric 6 tabla de horas. 
caio de llnvia no habr4 excnrsiones. 



Si se cambiase 6 transfH 
colocar4 4 la hora del almni 
colocado en el Memorial y B 

Se suplica a los maestros < 
de salida para las excnrsioi 



The other Funds are invested as a whole. The general 
investments are stated in detail on pages 42, 43, and 44 of this 
report. The usual summary of them, and of their income, is 
as follows : — 



Principal, 
InTestmenti. Aug. 1, 1899. 

Notes, Mortgages, &c., $813,500.00 

United Stotes Bonds, 826,476.96 

Railroad Bonds, 2,867,132.70 

Sundry Bonds, 1,299,712.31 

Railroad Stocks, 354,071.80 

Manafacturing Stocks, 37,322.29 

Building Trusts Stocks, 170,000.00 

Real Estate, 2,501,752.65 

Brattle Street Rever«ion (1018), . . 

Advances to Bussey Trust 

Calvin & Lucy Ellis 

Real Estate, .... 
Sch. of Veterinary Med., 

•* Observatory, 

Peabody Museum of 

Am. Archaeology and 

Ethnology, 

Botanic Department, . . 
Gray Herbarium, . . . 
University Lands, . . . 
Dining Hall Association, 

BandallHall «* 

Sundry Accounts, 
Baring Brothers & Company, . 
Term Bills due in October, . . 

** ** overdue, 

Cash in Suffolk National Bank, 
** National Union Bank, 
'^ Old Boston National Bank, 
** hands of Bursar, .... 
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Totals of general investments. 
Totals of special investments. 



Amounts, 



Principal, 

July 81, 1900. Income. 

$913,000.00 $41,995.65 

467,690.80 17,610.55 

3,676,903.60 134,999.17 

1,412,182.60 62,631.40 

513,381.57 21,693.17 

39,022.29 6,220.00 

330,000.00 6,690.80 

2,552,318.30 138,727.85 



1,015.00 


1,016.00 




29,835.51 


29,786.51 
166.32 


1,193.37 


24,406.01 


24,406.01 


1,220.80 


182.28 




9.11 


523.20 


639.01 


23.75 


13,289.18 


15,549.39 


664.46 


1,081.18 


25.41 


54.06 


30,000.00 




529.17 


15,501.50 


14,001.50 
22,875.71 


980.09 


2,431.85 


1,076.25 




2,274.31 


2,488.25 


71.29 


206,441.71 


229,150.09 




8,554.31 


8,823.89 




11,427.35 


9,526.65 


7.01 


453,820.35 


157,002.63 
69,748.60 


4,735.80 


19,855.74 


16,980.44 





$9,690,608.19 $10,507,759.82 $440,006.50 
2,076,860.37 2,106,688.37 101,564.04 



$11,767,458.56 $12,614,448.19 $541,570.54 



The sums of $23,661.94 and $1,135.28 have been deducted 
from the income of all bonds bought at a premium and held 
respectively as general and special investments, and have been 
applied, as the fair yearly repayment from income, towards 
sinking the whole of these premiums at the maturity of the 
bonds. 
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Academic distinctions, award of Ill 

Admission requirements, changes in 94, 108, 104, 110 

Age of Freshmen at entrance 8, 339 

Appendix 815-352 

Appointments, List of 316-328 

Arnold Arboretum, Report on 24, 25, 245-247 

Arts and Sciences, Faculty of. Report on 8-10, 51-99 

Instruction provided by 8, 9, 51-98 

Divisions and Departments, use of 10 

Prescribed study of English 9, 10, 98-97 

Austin Scholarships and Fellowships 97, 98 

Ricardo Prize Scholarship 98 

Graduation in less than four years 98, 99 
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Botanic Garden, Report on 24, 242-244 
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Chemical Laboratory, Report on 25, 26, 248-251 
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Dental School, Report on 20, 196-200 
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Fellowships nnd Scholarships 151-160 

New Fellow sliips and Scholarships 158, 159 

Publication of Doctors* Theses 160 

Gray Herbarium, Report on 23, 24, 239-241 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory, Report on 26, 27, 252, 258 
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Law School, Report on 17, 18, 168-172 

Lawrence Scientific School, Report on 13-15, 125-129 

Changes in Requirements for Admission 15, 125, 126 

Library, Report on 22, 23, 211-238 

Medical School, Report on 19, 20, 176-195 

Medical Visiting and Statistics of Illness 33, 34, 342, 343 

Medicine, Faculty of. Report on 18, 173-175 

MiNBRALOGiCAL MusEUM, Report on 32, 310 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, Report on . . . 28, 29, 273-277, 340, 341 

Neglect of duties because of small ailments 11, 112, 128 

Observatory, Report on 27, 28, 257-272 

Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnolooy, 

Report on 29-31, 292-302 
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Resignations 281,315,316 
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Spanish War, Harvard men engaged in 237 

Summer courses 86-90 

University Buildings, improvements in, and new ones needed . . 13, 14, 20, 22, 

23, 26-33, 175, 195, 256-258, 276, 286, 292 

Veterinary School, Report on 21, 22, 201-206 

Veterinary Hospital, Report on 21,22,207,208 

ZodLOGiCAL Laboratory, Report on 29, 278-286 
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To THE Board op Overseers op Harvard College: — 

The Treasurer of the College submits the Annual Statement 
of the financial affairs of the University, for the year ending 
July 31, 1900, in the usual form. 

The Funds separately invested, with the income thereof, 
are as follows : — 

UNIVERSITY. jjlj*8lj?wb. lucome. 

George B. Dorr Fund, 

Univernty Houses and Lands, $115,966.56 $5,288.09 

Francis E. Parker Fund, 

University Houses and Lands, 118,817.44 5,190.05 

John C. Gray Fund, 

University Houses and Lands, 25,000.00 1,140.00 

Joseph Lee Fund, 

University Houses and Lands, 10,000.00 456.00 

William P. Weld Fund (part), 

University Houses and Lands, 92,488.45 2,689.88 

Insurance and Guaranty Fund, 

University Houses and Lands, 129,940.89 6,458.74 

Stock Account, 

University Houses and Lands, 1,188.68 

John Cowdin Fund, 

Real Estate, Charlcstown St., Boston, 22,000.00 1,915.91 

Walter Hastings Fund, 

Real Estate, Sacramento St., Cambridge, .... 20,000.00 1,869.58 

COLLEGE. 
Stoughton Scholarship (part). 

Real Estate in Dorchester, 1,294.80 

Pennoyer Scholarships (part), 

Pennoyer Annuity in England, 4,444.44 142.65 

Jonathan Phillips' Gift, 

$10,000 City of Boston si's, 10,000.00 850.00 

Samuel Ward's Gift, 

Ward's (Bumkin) Island, Boston Harbor, ... 1.00 

Scholarships of the Class of 1866, 

$10,000 Frem., Elkhom & Mo.Valley R.R. 6*s (sold 

during year), 841.67 

Scholarship of the Class of ISSd, 

$5,000 BrookUne Gas Light Co. Genl M. 5's, . . 5,000.00 

Professorthip of Hygiene, 

Policy of MaM. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . 5,000.00 200-00 

AmounU carried forward, $554,908.58 $26,680.70 



4 

Amounts brought forward, $554,902.58 $26,680.70 

LIBRARY. 

lohabod Tucker Fund (part), 

Policy of Mast. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 5,000.00 200.00 

LAW SCHOOL. 

James Barr Ames Prize Fund (part), 

Personal Note, 2,900.00 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY. 

Peabody Frofessor Fund, 

$54,000 Kansas & Missouri R. R. 1st M. 5*s (part), . 19,218.64 1,038.84 

Feabody Colleotion Fund, 

$54,000 Kansas & Missouri R. R. 1st M. 5*8 (part), . 19,218.64 1,038.84 

Feabody Building Fund, 

$54,000 Kansas & Missouri R. R. Ist M. 5*8 (part), . 11,512.72 622.88 
Thaw Fund ($8.48 deducted from income for sinking 
premium), 
$20,000 Girard Point Storage Co. 1st M. 8i*s, . . . 20,389.02 691.52 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 
BtLSSey Trust, 

Real Estate, 392,710.18 26,768.03 

Robert Troup Faine Fund (accumulating), 

$43,000 Massachusetts 3^*8 ($165.60 deducted from 

income for sinking premium), 45,287.78 1,339.40 

Fund of the Class of 1834, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 1,000.00 40.00 

Fund of the Class of 1844, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital I^fe Insurance Co., . . . 6,500.00 260.00 

Fund of the Class of 1863, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 3,725.00 149.00 

Charles L. Hancock Bequest (part). 

Real Estate in Chelsea, 700.00 

Henry C Warren Fund (part), 

$9,000 City of Boston 4's (sold during year), . . 269.75 

200 shares West End Street Railway preferred, . . 22,400.00 800.00 

64 ** Boston Elevated Railway, 10,176.00 168.00 

39 '* First National Bank, 8,073.00 312.00 

84 *' Boston & Albany R. R., 21,252.00 1,008.00 

Calvin Ellis' Fund (part), 

$5,000 Kansas & Missouri R. R. Ist M. 5*s (sold 

during year), 833.34 

120 shares Old Colony R. R., 24,360.00 840.00 

30 ** Boston & Providence R. K. (sold during 

year), 76.00 

156 *' New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., 33,696.00 1,248.00 

150 '< Boston & Albany R. R., 38,550.00 1,200 00 

Amounts carried forward, ^ $1,241,521.56 $64,932.74 



Amounts brooght forward, $1,241,521.56 

50 shares Boston & Lowell R. R., 

91 '* Boston & Maine R. R. preferred, . . 
40 *< Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. (sold 

during year), 

200 <' Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R., . . . 

8 << Old Boston National Bank, 

17 ** Merchants National Bank, 

15 << Boston Real Estate Trust (sold during 

year), 

20 shares Massachusetts Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

(sold during year) , 

Real estate in Boston, 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid Fund, 

Real Estate in Boston, 

Greenleaf Fund. (f961. 20 deducted from 
income for sinking premiums.) The total 
amount of this Fund is $719,291.81, which is 
invested as follows : — 

$12,200 Rutland R. R. 6*s, 

8,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 4*s, . . . 
3,000 Chicago, Burl. & Northern R. R. 5*s(paid 

during year), 

290 shares Northern R. R. (N. H.), 

800 '* Rutland '* preferred, .... 

817 '' Boston & Maine R. R., 

360 '' Boston & Lowell '' 

237 ^^ Fitchburg R. R., preferred, .... 

356 " Old Colony " 

147 ** Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R., . . 
20 '' N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R., 
52 " West End Street Railway, preferred, 

34 " Central Vermont R*y Co., 

15 '' Boston Real Estate Trust, .... 

100 " Paddock Bldg. Trust (55% paid in), 

$34,000 New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 

(Michigan Central Collateral) 3l's, . . 

43,500 Central Vermont Ry. Co. 1st M. 4's, . . 

50,000 Union Pacific R. R. 1st M. & L. O. 4*s, . 

2,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 8l's, . . 

27,000 Burl. & Mo. R. R. R. in Neb. non ex. 6's, . 

50,000 Metropolitan Tel. & Tel. Co. 1st M. 5's, . 

25,000 New England " " »* 6*s, . . . 

50,000 Chic. June. R'ys & Union Stock Yards 5's, 

70,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

1st M. 5*s, 

70,000 American Bell Telephone Co. 4's, . . . 
Cash in New England Trust Co., 



41,521.56 


$64,932.74 


12,000.00 


400.00 


15,925.00 


546.00 




120.00 


27,400.00 


1,200.00 


937.00 


36.00 


2,813.50 


102.00 




196.88 




40.00 


26,400.00 




60,400.00 





12,606.66 


569.33 


2,880.00 


120.00 




75.00 


29,290.00 


1,740.00 


28,000.00 


2,400.00 


48,746.21 


2,219.00 


46,800.00 


2,880.00 


22,306.27 


948.00 


63,190.00 


2,485.00 


18,818.20 


877.33 


2,260.00 


95.00 


4,805.56 


208.00 


428.72 




20,703.75 


478.12 


5,500.00 




28,412.10 


1,190.00 


37,845.00 


1,740.00 


44,625.00 


2,000.00 


2,000.00 


70.00 


28,850.11 


1,208.86 


49,750.00 


2,500.00 


25,445.31 


1,425.78 


47,000.00 


2,500.00 


74,881.56 


3,815.78 


71,031.60 


2,671.05 


3,615.26 


274.17 


$2,106,688.87 


$101,564.04 



The other Funds are invested as a whole. The general 
investments are stated in detail on pages 42, 43, and 44 of this 
report. The usual summary of them, and of their income, is 
as follows : — 



Invettmenti. 

Notef , Mortgages, &c., 

United States Bonds, 

Railroad Bonds, 

Sundry Bonds, 

Railroad Stocks, 

Manufacturing Stocks, 

Building Trusts Stocks, 

Real EsUte, 

Brattle Street Reversion (1918), . . 
Advances to Bussey Trust, .... 
'' Calvin & Luoy Ellis 
Real Estate, .... 
* * Sch. of Veterinary Med . , 

•* Observatory, 

Peabody Museum of 
Am. Archaeology and 
Ethnology, . . . . . 
Botanic Department, . . 
Gray Herbarium, . . . 
University Lands, . . . 
Dining Hall Association, 

RandaU Hall 

'* Sundry Accounts, 
Baring Brothers & Company, . 
Term Bills due in October, . . 

'* ** overdue, 

Caah in Suffolk National Bank, 
'* National Union Bank, 
'« Old Boston National Bank, 
** hands of Bursar, .... 
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Totals of general investments, 
Totals of special investments, 



Amounts, 



Principal, 


Principal, 




Aug. 1, 18B9. 


July 81, lOUO. 


Income. 


$813,500.00 


$913,000.00 


$41,995.65 


826,476.96 


467,690.80 


17,610.55 


2,867,132.70 


8,676,903.60 


134,999.17 


1,299,712.81 


1,412,182.60 


62,631.40 


864,071.80 


513,381.67 


21,693.17 


87,322.29 


89,022.29 


6,220.00 


170,000.00 


880,000.00 


6,690.80 


2,601,762.66 


2,662,318.30 


188,727.85 


1,016.00 


1,015.00 




29,836.61 


29,786.51 
166.32 


1,193.87 


24,406.01 


24,406.01 


1,220.30 


182.28 




9.11 


628.20 


639.01 


28.75 


13,289.18 


15,549.39 


664.46 


1,081.18 


25.41 


54.06 


30,000.00 




529.17 


15,601.50 


14,001.50 
22,875.71 


980.09 


2,431.86 


1,076.25 




2,274.81 


2,488.25 


71.29 


206,441.71 


229,150.09 




8,654.81 


8,823.89 




11,427.35 


9,526.65 


7.01 


463,820.85 


157,002.68 
69,748.60 


4,785.80 


19,866.74 


16,980.44 





$9,690,608.19 $10,507,759.82 $440,006.50 
2,076,860.37 2,106,688.87 101,564.04 



$11,767,468.66 $12,614,448.19 $541,570.54 



The sums of $23,661.94 and $1,135.28 have been deducted 
from the Income of all bonds bought at a premium and held 
respectively as general and special investments, and have been 
applied, as the fair yearly repayment from income, towards 
sinking the whole of these premiums at the maturity of the 
bonds. 



The net income of the general investments has been divided 
at the rate of 4^^ per cent, among the Funds to which they 
belong, after allowing special rates to certain temporary Funds 
and balances. The fraction, which was $169.16, has been 
placed as usual to the credit of the University account. 

The rate of income compared with that for 1898-99, shows 
a decrease of three one hundredths of one per cent. 

The following table shows the income available for the 
departments dependent upon the College proper, and the 
expenditures in those departments; the income and the ex- 
penditure for the Lawrence Scientific School and the College 
being combined in the College account : — 

Interest on Funds for 

University Salaries and Expenses, . $71,319.41 

Library Salaries and Expenses (not books), . . . 23,658.88 

College Salaries and Expenses, 51,879.90 

Gymnasium, and repairs on College buildings, . . none. 

CoUege Term Bills 467,747.39 

Sundry receipts, as follows : — 

Gifts for Salaries and Expenses, .... $2,600.00 

Use of buildings (not Uniyersity Houses 
and Lands), 2,772.50 

Laboratory and other fees, &c., .... 46,900.11 

Sales of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., . . 3,780.65 

Taxes, with costs and interest, repaid by 

aty of Cambridge, 3,641.82 

Repayments of loans to scientific students, 141.46 59,836.54 $674,442 12 

Expended for 

University Salaries and Expenses, . . . .' $92,969.60 

Library Salaries and Expenses (not books), 44,695.47 

College Expenses, 128,396.36 

College Salaries, for instruction, 359,784.24 

Gymnasium Expenses, 11,908.05 

Repairs, insurance and cleaning on College buildings 

not valued in Treasurer's books, 69,150.95 

Deficit in the School of Veterinary Medicine for 1899- 

1900, assumed by the University, 4.2or>.«)6 $711,111.68 

Balance, showing the deficit for the year, which has 
been charged to Stock Account, and Insurance and 
Guaranty Fund, $36,669.51 

The University, College, Lawrence Scientific School, and 
Library accounts, taken together, show a deficit of $36,669.51. 
Permanent improvements to the buildings in Cambridge used 
for College purposes have been charged to income to the 



amount of about $25,000. The year's deficit of the Veter- 
inary School, amounting to $4,206.96, has also been taken from 
the unrestricted income of the University. For all these pur- 
poses it has been necessary to use all the principal of the 
Stock Account, and $11,698.35 of the principal of the Insur- 
ance and Guaranty Fund. In 1898-99 there was a similar 
deficit of $41,827.94. 

The Divinity School has a deficit of $642.84. In 1898-99 
there was a surplus of $214.19. 

The Law School has a surplus of $32,870.16. In 1898-99 
there was a surplus of $27,194.11. 

The Medical School, using the income of the Ellis bequests, 
has a surplus of $1,306.84. In 1898-99 the deficit was 
$18,275.06. 

The Dental School has a surplus of $4,885.70. In 1898-99 
the surplus was $5,797.62. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology used the income of its 
restricted Funds as required by the conditions of gift. It has 
a surplus of unrestricted income of $6,098.81. In 1898-99 
the surplus was $8,553.68. 

The General Account of the Observatory has a surplus of 
$2,431.64. In 1898-99 there wa^ a deficit of $1,373.84. The 
income of the Boyden Fund has been used for work in Peru, 
and the usual large gifts from Mrs. Draper have l>een used 
for the special research work of the Draper Memorial. 

The Bussey Institution has a surplus of $6,794.85. In 
1898-99 there was a sui-plus of $2,432,31. 

The Veterinary School has a deficit of $4,206.96. In 1898- 
99 the deficit was $3,521.01. 

The Peabody Museum has a deficit of $115.81. In 1898-99 
the deficit was $1,252.66. 

Oifts have been received during the year as foUowa : — 

GIFTS TO FORM NEW FUNDS OR INCREASE OLD ONES. 

From the estate of Miss Elizabeth R. Swift, $1,000 additional, 
on account of her bequest of $3,000 for establishing the Swift 
Scholarship in Harvard College. 

From the estate of Robert Charles Billings, $85,000, on 
account of his unrestricted bequest of $100,000. 



From the anonymous giver, who last year gave the fund 
for the Professorship of Hygiene, $67.50, to be added to 
the fund. 

From the estate of George E. Ellis, $195 additional, on 
account of his residuary bequest to constitute a fund to be 
known as the Harvard Ellis Fund, in memory of his son, 
John Harvard Ellis, of the Class of 1862. 

From the estate qf Henry L. Pierce, $15,000 additional, on 
account of his unrestricted residuary bequest. 

From the estate of Sidney Shepard, $10,000, **to establish 
a permanent fund to be known as the ^ Ralph H. Shepard 
Fund,' the income of which is to be expended at the discretion 
of the Committee on the Phillips Brooks House in such ways 
as may in their judgment best further the purposes of piety, 
charity and such hospitality as is consistent with the high 
purposes of the Phillips Brooks House, it being understood, 
however, that nothing from this fund shall be used for repairs, 
for janitor's services, or for heating and lighting." 

For the Asa Gray Memorial Fund, from 

Edwin H. Abbot $520 

Francis Bartlett 1,000 

Augustus r. Loring 50 

Burt G. Wilder 6 

$1,575 

From Mrs. Charles F. Washburn, $2,000, for establishing, 
in memory of her son, Philip Washburn, of the Class of 1882, 
a prize for the best thesis presented by a successful candidate 
for honors in history. 

For the Henry Lee Professorship of history, or of some 
other branch of social science, from 

Joseph Lee $25,000 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Shattuck 25,000 

$50,000 

From the Secretary of the Class of 1881, $45, to be added to 
the Class Subscription Fund. 

From the estate of Alexander Wheelock Thayer, $7,758.30, 
as the final payment on account of his bequest ** for assisting 
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worthy and needy young men at the said Harvard University 
in their efforts to obtain an education." 

From Albert C. Burrage, $5,000, ^^to found a scholarship 
to be known as the Scholarsliip of the Class of 1883." 

From David P. Kimball, $1,000, to be added to the endow- 
ment of the Scholarship of the Class of 1856, which was 
founded by him. 

From the trustees under the will of William Hilton, 
$5,053.67 additional, on account of his bequest for establish- 
ing the William Hilton Scholarship Fund. 

From an anonymous giver, $500, to be added to the Her- 
barium Fund. 

From the estate of Mrs. Susan B. Lyman, $1,809.78, the 
balance of her bequest of $5,000, with accrued interest thereon, 
after deducting the New York collateral inheritance tax of 
$250. The income of this bequest is '* to be distributed 
under the direction of the President of the College for the 
benefit of poor but intelligent and meritorious students of 
the CoUege." 

From the estate of Calvin Ellis, real estate in Boston, 
assessed at $26,400, on account of his residuary bequest, 
the income of which is to be used towards the increase of 
the salaries of certain professors in the Medical School to 
$5,000 a year, and for other purposes in the Department of 
Medicine. 

Through the Massachusetts Hospital Lafe Insurance Com- 
pany, $50,942.47, the amount ($50,000) deposited by Miss 
Lucy Ellis, with accrued interest, <<to be held and adminis- 
tered by said President and Fellows as part of the Residue 
and remainder bequeathed as a permanent Fund to said Presi- 
dent and Fellows by the last will and testament of her brother 
Calvin ElKs." 

From the estate of Miss Lucy Ellis, real estate in Boston 
assessed at $60,400, on account of her residuary bequest, tiie 
income of which is primarily to be applied towards the pay- 
ment of certain expenses of such descendants of David Ellis 
and Beulah Newell, formerly of Dedham, and of John Ellis 
and Hannah Ellis, formerly of Walpole,. as may be students in 
Harvard College. 
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For the School of Comparative Medicine, from 

Amoimt brongfal fonraid . . $ly2S5 
R. L. Agaadz |10 Laurence Minol 200 



Mrs. Katherine B. Bement . . 25 S. W. Rodman 10 

George G. Crocker 1,000 H.B. Steams 25 

Amor HoUingsworth 200 Ralph B. Williams 500 



Amount carried forward . . $1,235 $1,970 

Through the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany $3,029.59, the amount ($3,000) deposited in 1889 by 
Benjamin £. Cotting, with accrued interest, for establishing 
the <* Cutting Gift,^ the income thereof to be used for assisting 
students in the Medical School. 

From Gardiner M. Lane, $60 additional, for the Francis 
James Child Memorial Fund. 

From Charles Hamilton Wilder and his sister. Miss Florence 
Elizabeth Wilder, $15,000, their first annual payment towards 
a fund of $40,000, which they have offered to give for the 
purpose of establishing a professorship in the Medical School 
**to be known forever as the Charles Wilder Chair"; the 
department of medicine which this chair shall represent to be 
named from time to time by the Corporation. 

For the Arnold Arboretum Fund, from 

H. H. HunneweU $6,000 

Henry G. Russell 6,000 

John E. Thayer 1,000 

Mrs. C. F. Sprague 6,000 



$16,000 

The total amount of these gifts for capital account is 
f 359^806.31, as is also staged on page 38 of this report. 

GIFTS FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 

From Mrs. C. M. Barnard, $600, her seventeenth yearly 
payment for the Warren H. Cudworth Scholarships. 

For the instruction and maintenance of certain Cuban Teach- 
ers during a course at the Summer School of 1900, from 

C. A $26.00 Amount brought forward . $661.00 

In memory of J. H. A. . . 26.00 Gordon Abbott 60.00 

Edwin H. Abbot 600.00 Isaac Adler 6.00 

Ernest Hamlen Abbott . . 1.00 Mrs. Louis Agassiz .... 10.00 



Amount carried forward . $661.00 Amount carried forward . $616.00 
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Amount brought forward . $616.00 

Frederick B. Allen .... 10.00 

Gideon Allen, Jr 15.00 

G. W. Allen 6.00 

L. G. R. Allen 10.00 

Miss M. Josephine Allen . 10.00 

William L. Allen .... 10.00 

Francis Almy 5.00 

American Book Co. . . . 500.00 

Mrs. Frederick L. Ames . 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. James Barr 

Ames 800.00 

Miss Mary S. Ames ... 100.00 

Augustine H. Amory ... 5.00 

C. W. Amory 100.00 

Anonymous 5.00 

Anonymous 400.00 

Anonymous 5.00 

Anonymous 25.00 

Anti-imperialist 500.00 

, George £. Armstrong . . . 100.00 

Edmund K. Arnold .... 5.00 

George F. Arnold .... 10.00 

Mrs. W. H. Aspinwall . . 10.00 

Edward H. Atherton ... 2.00 

Frederic Atherton .... 25.00 

Percy L. Atherton .... 10.00 

Edwin F. Atkins 500.00 

James B. Ayer 25.00 

A. B 100.00 

T. G. B 10.00 

R. M. B 10.00 

S. W. B 1.00 

Mrs. James A. Bailey . . . 10.00 

James A. Bailey, Jr. . . . 10.00 

Thomas Tileston Baldwin . 5.00 

Wilder D. Bancroft . . . 25.00 

Wm. A. and Mary Bancroft 100.00 

Elisha D. Bangs 50.00 

James M. Barnard .... 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. 

Barnard 50.00 

Charles B. Barnes, Jr. . . 5.00 

Mabel F. W. Barney ... 10.00 

Alex. G. Barret 10.00 

R. L. Barrett 25.00 

Clarence W. Barron . . . 10.00 

Chase & Barstow 50.00 

Henry Bartlett 10.00 

Amount carried forward . $3,909.00 



Amount brought forward . $3,909.00 

Sara Ware Bassett .... 2.00 

Mrs. Emma W. Batcheller 25.00 

Edward C. Bates 10.00 

Walter C. Baylies .... 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 11. 

Beale, Jr 25.00 

J. G. Beals 25.00 

E. Burt Beckwith .... 1.00 

E. Pierson Beebe 100.00 

Max Benshimol 5.00 

William Sturgis Bigelow . 500.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris A. 

Black 10.00 

F. A. Blackmer 360.00 

Mrs. Arthur W. Blake . . 50.00 

George F. Blake 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Parkman 

Blake 50.00 

William P. Blake .... 25.00 

Sarah H. Blanchard . . . 15.00 

William Bliss 200.00 

W. E. Blodgett 2.00 

Roger S. Boardman .... 2.00 

Bond & Goodwin 50.00 

Henry F. Bond 5.00 

Miss Mabel H. Bond . . . 1.00 

WardBonsall 15.00 

F. Boott 10.00 

Mrs. John Jay Borland . . 100.00 

Boston Teachers 302.00 

Alfred Bowditch 25.00 

Charles P. Bowditch . . . 100.00 

Edward Bowditch .... 10.00 

H. P. Bowditch 20.00 

Mrs. Robert S. Boyd ... 5.00 

Roland W. Boyden .... 10.00 

W. L. Boyden 5.00 

Mrs. and Mrs. George G. 

Bradford 10.00 

J. Bradlee 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis D. 

Brandeis . . 50.00 

J. 1). Brannan 25.00 

Eliza Brewer and C. M. 

Brewer 100.00 

Fannie R. Brewer .... 10.00 

William Brewster .... 100.00 

William T. Brewster . . . 10.00 

Amount carried forward . $6,414.00 
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oimt brought forward, ^,414.00 

irkpatrick Brice ... 25.00 

B. Briggfl 25.00 

rd Brigham 25.00 

iiartin Brimmer ... 200.00 

C. Brinsmade .... 5.00 
ad Mrs. John Graham 

oki 10.00 

3okB 100.00 

rd D. Brown .... 1.00 

ce Brown 5.00 

rd I. Browne .... 100.00 

Browne, Jr 6.00 

. Brush 10.00 

Bryant 10.00 

isBullard 15.00 

en Bullard 50.00 

lore Bullard .... 10.00 

William S. Bullard . 100.00 
uad Mrs. George E. 

-gets 25.00 

Burr 100.00 

r P. Butler 6.00 

10.00 

100.00 

C. and E. M. C. . . 12.00 

C 20.00 

Cabot 300.00 

es M. Cabot 50.00 

H. Cabot 10.00 

nd Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot 100.00 

) Cabot 10.00 

iT C. Cabot 100.00 

dittce. First Parish, 

nbridge 114.00 

ridge Soc. Dram. Club, 
lies First Church Unit., 
. other Churches, and 

Cantabrigia Club . . 605.50 

je F. Canfield .... 20.00 

brigiaClub 31.00 

ir Astor Carey .... 500.00 

Carlcton 5.00 

Samuel Carr .... 25.00 

i C. Carter 100.00 

jd B. Carter .... 10.00 

aCary 8.00 

10.00 

6.00 

toont carried forward, $9,285.50 



Amount brought forward, ^,285.50 

Cash 6.00 

Cash 50.00 

Cash 6.00 

Martha G. Cate 6.00 

Martin L. Cate 6.00 

Edgar R. Champlin .... 26.00 

Gilbert E. Chandler . . . 10.00 

Henry 3. Chapin 16.00 

H. D. Chapin 50.00 

Fenner A. Chase 2.00 

Charles Chauncey .... 10.00 

Mrs. David W. Cheever . . 10.00 

W. L. Chenery 6.00 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney . . 10.00 

Charles F. Choate .... 100.00 

E. W. Clark 100.00 

Leonard B. Clark 6.00 

A member of the Class of '64 1,000.00 

** " 78 5.00 

" '87 10.00 

A graduate *' '98 5.00 

** '96 6.00 

" ** '98 25.00 

" '' '98 6.00 

" " '99 10.00 

F. K. Clow 1.00 

John D. Cobb 10.00 

Cobb, Aldrich & Co. ... 160.00 

Cobb, Bates, Yerxa Co. . . 100.00 

Alexander Cochrane ... 60.00 

Edmund D. Codman ... 60.00 

Edward W. Codman . . . 25.00 

J. S. Codman 6.00 

Rufus Coffin 10.00 

Winthrop Coffin 25.00 

Francis Cogswell 26.00 

M. R. Cole 25.00 

William C. Collar .... 10.00 

Frank W. Cone 10.00 

Conrad & Co 26.00 

E. S. Converse 600.00 

Frederick S. Converse . . 6.00 

David H. Coolidge .... 26.00 

Ellen W. Coolidge .... 26.00 

Mr.andMrs.J.R.Coolidge,Jr. 60.00 

J. S. Coonley 6.00 

J. H. Corcoran & Co. . . . 26.00 

S. F. Coues 10.00 

Amount carried forward, $11,928.50 
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Amount brought forward, $1 1,928.50 

J. M. Crafts 100.00 

George W. Cram 6.00 

W. Murray Crane .... 500.00 

Sumner Crosby 50.00 

Frederic Cunningham . . . 20.00 

Henry W. Cunningham . . 10.00 

Charles P. Curtis 100.00 

Mrs. G. S. Curtis 200.00 

Arthur P. Cushing .... 5.00 

Grafton Delany Cushing . . 10.00 

Elbridge G. Cutler . . . 10.00 

S. Newton Cutler .... 10.00 

C. A. Cutter 10.00 

E. W. D 60.00 

F. A. D 100.00 

L. S. D 10.00 

8. C. D 6.00 

John Adams Chap., D.A.R. 20.00 
Gen. Joseph Badger Chap., 

D.A.R 6.00 

Boston Tea Party Chap., 

D.A.R 10.00 

Bunker Hill Chap., D.A.l^. 10.00 

Lydia Cobb Chap., DA Jl. 16.00 
Margaret Corbin Chap., 

D.A.R 5.00 

Mary Draper Chap., D.A.R. 16.00 

Fort Mass. Chap., D.A.R. 10.00 

Framingham Chap., D.A.R. 10.00 
Hannah Goddard Chap., 

D.A.R 16.00 

LucyJacksonChap., D.A.R. 15.00 
Col. Thomas LothropChap., 

D.A.R . 46.00 

Old Colony Chap., D.A.R. 54.25 

Old South Chap., D.A.R. . 10.00 

Quequechan Chap., D.A.R. 5.00 

Paul Revere Chap., D.A.R. 10.00 

Molly VamumChap.,D.A.R. 155.00 
Hannah Winthrop Chap., 

D.A.R 10.00 

IsaacGardnerChap.,D.R. . 10.00 

Mass. State Society, D.R. . 60.00 

L. S. Dabney 60.00 

C. H. Dalton 100.00 

Mrs. C. H. Dalton .... 100.00 

Edith L. Dana 27.00 

George E. Dana 26.00 

Amount carried forward, $18,906.76 



A mount brought forward, $13,906.75 

Mr. and Mrs. R. II. Dana . 15.00 

Allen Danforth 60.00 

Danvers Women's Assoc*n 26.00 

F. H. Davenport 26.00 

Mabel Davis 5.00 

James Dean 2 00 

A. E. Denison 6.00 

Stephen Hasket Derby . . 6.00 

A. L. Devens 10 00 

George W. Dickerman . . 10.00 

Alex. Dickinson 5.00 

David T. Dickinson .... 10.00 

Oliver Ditson Co 60.00 

C. Dodge 60.00 

Edward S. Dodge .... 26.00 

Charles F. Dole 6.00 

Eben S. Draper 100 00 

Charles Davis Drew . . . 9.96 

Garrett Droppers 6.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Carroll Dun- 
ham 26.00 

E. J. Dunning 26.00 

Francis Bird Dutton . . . 10.00 

Edmund Dwight 800.00 

B. E 20.00 

Percival J. Eaton 10.00 

W. S. Eaton 100.00 

Miss S. L. Edwards .... 10.00 

Mrs. Charles Eliot .... 10.00 

Mr.andMrs.Charles W.Eliot 250.00 

Ellis & Melledge 60.00 

E. W. Emerson 6.00 

Nathaniel W. Emerson . . 5.00 

R. W. Emmons, 2d ... . 26.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold C. Ernst 10.00 

Estabrook & Co 600.00 

Harold K. Estabrook . . . 5.00 

F. I. Eustis 26.00 

W. E. C. Eustis 500.00 

Mrs. Glendower Evans . . 60.00 

William A. Everett .... 10.00 

L. C. F 5.00 

Mrs. Edwin S. Farmer . . 10 00 

William Famsworth . . . 25.00 

Mrs. S. W. Farwell .... 6.00 

Edward P. Fay 6.00 

Mrs. H. H. Fay 60.00 

J. S. Fay, Jr 26.00 

.\ mount carried forward, $16,389.71 
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Amount brought forward, $16,389.71 

E. C. Felton 50.00 

Mr8. James T. Fields ... 25.00 

William Filene & Sons . . 100.00 

Frederick P. Fish .... 100.00 

Laura Fisher (thro* ) . . . 10.00 

Lyman B.Fisk 10.00 

Mrs. J. N. Fiske 30.00 

Robert F. Fiske 10.00 

Augustus Flagg 50.00 

Miss Amy Folsom .... 25.00 

Charles F. Folsom .... 50.00 

Henry Wilder Foote . . . 40.00 

Walter Forcheimer .... 10.00 

H. Waldo Forster . . . 25.00 

Leon F. Foss 5.00 

Caroline S. Freeman ... 10.00 

FMih Pond Ice Co 50.00 

A friend 10.00 

A friend 100.00 

A friend 5.00 

A friend 20.00 

A friend 2.00 

A friend 10.00 

A friend 200.00 

A friend in Cambridge . . 2.00 

Two Cambridge friends . . 10.00 

E. Frothingham 10.00 

Paul ReTere Frothingham . 25.00 

William I. Frothingham . . 5.00 

Robert O. Fuller 100.00 

Alexis E.Frye 1,000.00 

Homer Gag^ 25.00 

Miss M. C. Gage 5.00 

Walter B.Gage 5.00 

E. Galland 10.00 

W. C. Gannett 5.00 

J. H. Gardiner 10.00 

Robert H. Gardiner .... 25.00 

G. M. Garland 5.00 

J. E. Garland 10.00 

A. C. Garrett 5.00 

Lloyd McK. Garrison . . . 50.00 

Lewis E.Gates 10.00 

Ernest L. Gay 10.00 

Warren F. Gay 10.00 

Albert Gehring 20.00 

C. W. Gerould 2.00 

John Brown Gerrish ... 100.00 

.\inoant carried forward, $18,795.71 



Amount brought forward, $18,795.71 

Edward H. Gilbert .... 5.00 

Horatio J. Gilbert .... 25.00 

S. Lewis GUlett 5.00 

Ginn & Co 1,000.00 

Giris* Friendly Society, W. 

Uoxbury 8.00 

John H. Gitterman .... 5.00 

Joseph B. Glover 100.00 

George Lincoln Goodale . . 60.00 

Miss A. M. Goodwin ... . 50.00 

Frederic S. Goodwin . . . 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Hersey B. 

Goodwin 50.00 

James W. Goodwin .... 6.00 

Miss May Evert Goodwin . 10.00 

Mr. andMrs. W.W.Goodwin 60.00 

Miss Alice Bache Gould . . 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. 

Gove 26.00 

Robert Grant 10.00 

F. C. Gray 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Gray . 50.00 

Reginald Gray 26.00 

Charles M. Green .... 26.00 

Frederick L. Greene ... 2.00 

Mrs. James Greenleaf . . 100.00 

Charles P. Greenough . . . 26.00 

J. B. Greenough 26.00 

Malcolm S. Greenough . . 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Henrv S. Grew 100.00 

L. S. Griswold ...... 10.00 

Charles E. Guild 25.00 

C. E. Guild, Jr 10.00 

Miss H. J. Guild 20.00 

Charles Burton Gulick . . 2.00 

Elisha Gunn 25.00 

A. C. Gumee 26.00 

E. M. H 6.00 

E. M. H 10.00 

H. B. H 10.00 

H. H 6.00 

H. E. H 100.00 

E. B. Hale . . ' 10.00 

Edward E. Hale, Jr. . . . 6.00 

Mrs. G. S. Hale ..... 10.00 

Miss Mary L. Hall .... 8.00 

Thomas Hall, Jr 10.00 

N. P. Hallowell 10.00 

Amotknt carried forward, $80,925.71 
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Amount brought forwird, $20,925.71 

N. Penrose Hallowell ... 5.00 

Robert II. Hallowell . . . 5.00 

£. P. Hamlen 10.00 

Learned Hand 50.00 

Paul H. Hanus 10.00 

Francis B. Harrington . . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Harris 25.00 

E. R. Hastings 5.00 

Thomas S. Hathaway ... 25.00 

John Hay 100.00 

H. J. Hayden 25.00 

Emily H. Hay ward .... 5.00 

George Hay ward 5.00 

James W. Hay ward . . . . 25.00 

Sidney M. Hedges .... 10.00 

Augustus Hemenway . . . 1,000.00 

Mrs. Charles P. Hemenway 100.00 

Estate of Mary Hemenway . 1,000 .00 

Mary A. Hemenway ... 5.00 

John B. Henck 25.00 

A. H. Hews 10.00 

George Higginson .... 60.00 

Henry L. Higginson, Treas. 20,000.00 

James J. Higginson .... 100.00 

T. W. Higginson 10.00 

Henry A. Hildreth .... 10.00 

J. L. Hildreth 10.00 

A. D. Hill 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Hill . . 100.00 

Samuel Hill 50.00 

Hingham Branch Woman's 

Alliance 20.00 

Samuel Hoar 100.00 

Rose HoUingsworth .... 10.00 

O. W. Holmes 25.00 

John Homans 10.00 

Robert Homans 10.00 

Frederic C. Hood .... 5.00 

Sarah H. Hooker 25.00 

E. W. Hooper 500.00 

Mr.andMrs.J.P.Hopkinson 100.00 

Miss L. W. Hopkinson . . 30.00 

Miss Cornelia Horsford . . 10.00 

Miss Katharine Horsford . 10.00 

Clement S. Houghton . . . 50.00 

Miss E. G. Houghton . . . 500.00 

Houghton, Mifflin A Co. . . 100.00 

The Misses Houghton ... 25.00 

AmounI carried forward, $45|250.71 



Amount brought forward, $46,250.71 

C. F. Hovey & Co 500.00 

Alonzo P. Howard .... 5.00 

E. W. Howard 5.00 

Sophia W. Howard .... 25.00 

M. A DeWolfe Howe . . 6.00 

Elmer P. Howe 25.00 

Wirt Howe 6.10 

Osborne Howes 26.00 

C. J. Hubbard 10 00 

F. A. Hubbard 2.00 

James M. Hubbard .... 10.00 

Mrs. J. M. Hubbard . . . 10 00 

John Hubbard 6.00 

Paul M. Hubbard .... 6.00 

John E. Hudson 100.00 

Charles A. Humphreys . . 2.00 

M. Hutchinson 10.00 

Clement C. Hyde 10.00 

C.I. 1 60.00 

J 2.00 

Charles L. Jackson .... 10.00 

Edward Jackson 26.00 

Henry Jackson 10.00 

Oscar P. Jackson .... 5.00 

Robert A. Jackson .... 10.00 

Alfred Jaretzki 6.00 

William A. Jeffries .... 10.00 

John Story Jenkf 100.00 

Robert D. Jenks 26.00 

Charles E. Johnson .... 100.00 

Francis H. Johnson .... 26.00 

G. E. Johnson 2.00 

Jesse H. Jones 1.00 

William P. Jones 6.00 

Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 

Co 100.00 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. . . . 600.00 

Stillman F. Kelley .... 60.00 

F. L. Kennedy 10.00 

George G. Kennedy .... 60.00 

C. G. Kidder 26.00 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. . . 1,000.00 

R. Kidner 6.C0 

J. W. KUbreth 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. DaTid P. Kim- 
ball 1,000.00 

Mrs. Susan S. Kimball . . 60.00 

D. King 6.00 

Amount carried forwaid, $49,194.81 
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Amount brought forward, $49,194.81 
King Kenadon Castle, No.91, 

K.O.K.A., N. Attleboro . 5.00 
Edward W. Kinsley Post, 

No. 113, G.A.R 118.00 

Hamilton Kuhn 50.00 

Mrs. Hartman Kuhn . . . 250.00 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co 500.00 

G. L 25.00 

J. H. L 15.00 

L. P. L 5.00 

M. A.L 2.00 

H. A. Lamb 50.00 

Miss Rose Lamb 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Lam- 
bert 25.00 

A. Ward Lamson 25.00 

Arthur Lawrence 25.00 

William Lawrence .... 100.00 

E. D. Leavitt 100.00 

Elliot C. Lee 100.00 

Francis H. Lee 10.00 

Mrs. Henry Lee ..... 100.00 

Joseph Lee 1,000.00 

Lee, Higginson & Co. . . . 1,000.00 

Albert R. Leeds 5.00 

George V.Leverett . . . . 100.00 

Charles S. Lincoln .... 5.00 

Solomon Lincoln 100.00 

Lucius N. Littauer .... 100.00 
Collection at Sunday Union 

Service, W. Littleton . . 1.31 

W. A. Locke 5.00 

Henry Cabot Lodge .... 50.00 

Miss Alice W. Longfellow 100.00 

A. W. Longfellow .... 10.00 

Elmer A. Lord 5.00 

A. P. Loring 50.00 

William Caleb Loring . . . 100.00 

T. K. Lothrop 100.00 

Charles E. Loud 10.00 

J. P. Loud lO.OC 

G. D. Low 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Lowden 25.00 

Francis C. Lowell .... 100.00 

Miss Lucy Lowell .... 50.00 

Miss Julia Lyman .... 50.00 

Miss Mabel Lyman .... 10.00 

Mrs. Theodore Lyman . . 1,000.00 

Amount carried forward, $54,716.12 



Amount brought forward, $54,716.12 

D. G. Lyon 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Lyon 10.00 

John P. Lyons 5.00 

A. M. M 10.00 

S. V. M 10.00 

Louis B. McCagg 25.00 

George Grant McCurdy . . 5.00 

George H. McFadden& Bro. 100.00 

Jos6 A. Machado 10.00 

Alexander McKenzie . . . 5.00 

Henry S. Mackintosh . . . 2.00 

Mrs. Donald McLean . . . 10.00 

Manchester, Mass 100.00 

Manchester, Mass 100.00 

Elias H. Marston 5.00 

Selden E. Marvin, Jr. . . 10.00 

A. G. Mason 5.00 

Charles F. Mason .... 10.00 

M. B. Mason 250.00 

Maurice Whittemore Mather 5 .00 

Albert Matthews 10.00 

Henry F. May 10.00 

Julian A. Mead 5.00 

Frederick H. Means . . . 10.00 

Mr.andMrs.EdwinD.Mellen 50.00 

In memoriam 250.00 

Mrs. Daniel Merriam . . . 100.00 

Benjamin P. Merrick ... 5.00 

Miss Susan D. Mcssinger . 5.00 

Sidney E. Mezes 5.00 

H. E. Miles 10.00 

H. R. MUes 5.00 

Hiram F. Mills 100.00 

Sidney R. Miner 2.00 

Oliver W. Mink 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Minot . 25.00 

Miss M. C. Mixter .... 20.00 

John F. Moors 50.00 

George B. Morison .... 50.00 

Edward S. Morse 25.00 

Miss Frances R. Morse . . 100.00 

Godfrey Morse 25.00 

Robert M. Morse 50.00 

John Wells Morss .... 25.00 

Charles W. Munroe . . . 10.00 

J. J. Myers 10.00 

W.J.N. 25.00 

Nettleton NefP 2.00 

Amount carried forward, $56,427.12 
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Amount brought forward, $56,427 .12 

Newport Teachers* Assoc'n 26.00 

Frederick W. Nicholls . . 6.00 

John T. G. Nichols .... 10.00 

C. E. Nixdorff 60.00 

Rupert Norton 50.00 

Carlcton E. Noyes .... 10.00 

Walter Cakes 6.00 

Old Sonth Church .... 241.47 

John C. Olmsted 10.00 

Warren Olney, Jr 2.60 

L. S. Osborne 5.00 

Mrs. ¥j. B. Osgood .... 50.00 

Professor Osier 10.00 

E. W. S. P 10.00 

G. H. P 5.00 

J.H. P 100.00 

J. M. P 5.00 

Ot^orge G. Page Box Co. . 10.00 

liol>ert Treat Paine .... 100.00 
Mt. and Mrs. Robert Treat 

Paine, Jr 25. IM) 

Mr. and Mrs. K. T. Paine, 2d 25 .M» 

W. Prentiss Parker .... lO.(M) 

Parkinson & Burr .... 250.00 

Mr. and Mrs. II. Parkman 25.00 

Miss M. R. Parkman ... 25.00 

James P, Parmenter ... 10.00 

Charles Pi-mbody 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis G. 

Peabody 50.00 

"George F. Peabody .... ."iO.O^) 

Robert S. Peabody .... "»0.00 

W. Rodman Peabody . . . 10.00 

Mrs. Augustine F. Peck . . 10.00 

W. G. Peckham 25.00 

B. O. Peirce 26.00 

J. M. Peirce 26.00 

Fnuiklin Perrin 6.00 

W. T. Perrin 1.00 

D. T. Perry 10.00 

G. G. Peters 50.00 

W. D. Philbrick 60.00 

Mrs. J. C. Phillips .... 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry l*ick- 

ering 200.00 

Dudley L. Pickman ... 100.00 

M. V. Pierce 10.00 

8. 8. Pierce Co 200.00 

Amount carried forward, $58,497.09 



Amount brought forward, $58,407.00 

David Pingree 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. William Tag- 

gard l*ipi*r 20.00 

H. V. Poor 10.00 

Mrs. Burr Porter 10.00 

V. Mott Porter 10.00 

Helen H. Prescott .... 25.00 

Mary R. Prescott 25.00 

Oliver Prescott,Jr 60.00 

George Putnam 100.00 

Mrs. George Putnam . . . 100.00 

Georgina Lowell Putnam . 15.00 

James L. Putnam .... 25.00 

James J . Putnam 10.00 

Henry W. Putnam .... 60.00 

W. E. Putnam, Jr 10.00 

William Rand 10.00 

F. F. Raymond, 2d ... . 25 00 

Sarah E. Read 25.00 

William Read & Sons . . . 50.00 
Church of the Redeemer, 

Bnn Mawr, Pa 6.00 

W. M. lU»ed, Jr 6.00 

Edward A. R?nouf .... 6.00 

Revere Sugar Refinery . . 250.00 

James F. Rhodes 250.00 

Fred B. Rice 60.00 

N. W. Rico 150.00 

Theodore W. Richards . . 10.00 

A. C. Richardson 6.00 

Mark W. Richardson . . . 5.00 

Thomas R. Rodman ... 5.00 
Catherine L. Rogers and 

Clara Bates Rogers ... 10.00 

James H. Ropes 5.00 

W. L. Ropes 1.00 

William li. Ropes .... 2.00 

Caroline E. Ross 10.00 

Denman W. Ross 100.00 

Mrs. John L. Ross .... 100.00 

T. M. Rotch 25.00 

G. F. Rouillard I.OO 

George H. M. Rowi- .... 10.00 

Josiah Royce 30.00 

Frank A. Russell 5.00 

Miss Marian Russell . . . 100.00 

E. R. S 26.00 

S. H. S 20.00 

Amount carried forward, ^60,301.09 
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Amoant brought forward, $60,301 .00 

S. P. S 16.00 

S. S. S.&N.H. D 6.00 

W. C. Sabine 60.00 

Stephen Salisbury .... 600.00 

Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall . . 25.00 

D. A. Sargent 26.00 

Alfred G. Scattergood . . 6.00 

Katherine Scndder .... 25.00 

Arthur Searle 5.00 

Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Sears . . 500.00 

Mrs. Philip H. Sears . . . 100.00 

Henry D. Sedgwick .... 25.00 

Emily Sever 20.00 

N. S. Shaler 20.00 

Frederick C. Shattuck . . 50.00 

George B. Shattuck ... 50.00 

Mrs. B. S. Shaw 10.00 

Mrs. G. H. Shaw 250.00 

Directors of National Shaw- 

mut Bank 1,000.00 

D. L. Shearer 6.00 

Edward S. Sheldon .... 20.00 
Teachers of Shepard School. 

No. Cambridge 10.00 

William Simes 26.00 

Samuel W. Skinner .... 10.00 

M. C. Sloss 6.00 

H. P. Smith 10.00 

Jeremiah Smith 25.00 

Theodore Clark Smith . . 5.00 

H. L. Smyth 10.00 

William D. Sohier .... 60.00 

W. R. Spalding 6.00 

John F. Spaulding .... 50.00 

Charles F. Sprague .... 100.00 

F. P. Sprague 60.00 

R. H. Steams & Co. ... 100.00 

EUery Stedman 6.00 

William Stanford Stevens . 10.00 

Caroline J. Stevenson ... 20.00 

Albert Stickney 60.00 

A. K. Stone 10.00 

Mrs. R. B. Storer .... 26.00 

Charles Storrow 25.00 

James J. Storrow 100.00 

Matters at St. Paul's School, 

Concord, N. H 60.00 

F. C. Stratton 26.00 

Amount carried forward, $68,791.09 



Amount brought forward, $63,791.09 



Charles W. Sturgis . 


. . . 16.00 


Francis J. Swayne . 


. . . 1000 


Henry W. Swift . . 


. . . 5.00 


William N. Swift . . 


. . . 25.00 


Giles Taintor . . . 


. . . 6.00 


Mrs. Thomas Talbot 


. . . 50.00 


F. W. Taussig . . . 


. . , 26.00 


J. Clarence Taussig 


. . . 6.00 


Charles F. Taylor &C< 


). . . 25.00 


Miss Elizabeth B. Tha 


tcher 50.00 


Louis B. Thatcher 


. . 16.00 


T. C. Thacher . . . 


. . . 10.00 


Sidney W. Thaxter . 


. . . 10.00 


Addison S. Thayer . 


. . . 6.00 


Ethel Randolph Thaye 


r . . 100.00 


Ezra R. Thayer . . 


. . . 5000 


Mr. & Mrs. J. B. Thayc 


5r . . 100.00 


John E. Thayer . . 


. . . 100.00 


J. Henry Thayer . . 


. . . 80.00 


Mr. & Mrs. Willian 


a R. 


Thayer 


. . . 10.00 


Leverett Thompson . 


. . . 10.00 


Robert M. Thompson 


. . . 100.00 


J. L. Thomdike . . 


. . . 100.00 


Mr. & Mrs. J. G. Thor 


p . . 100.00 


Fred C. Thwaits . . 


. . . 10.00 


Elizabeth H. Tiffany 


. . . 6.00 


W. H. Tillinghast . 


. . . 5.00 


Robert N. Toppan . 


. . . 15.00 


Frederick Townsend 


. . . 10.00 


C. H. Toy 


. . . 10.00 


G. C. Travis .... 


. . . 10.00 


Alfred Tuckerman . , 


. . . 10.00 


Education Department 




Twentieth Century C 


lub . 100.00 


Undergraduates not in 


Col- 


lege Dormitories . . 


. . 660.00 


H. 0. Underwood . . 


. . 100.00 


Miss Susan Upham . , 


. . 80.00 


Samuel Usher . . . 


. . . 60.60 


V 


. . . 6.00 


Francis W. Vaughaii . 


. . 10.00 


F. H. Viaux 


. . 10.00 


A. R. W., Jr 


. . 10.00 


M. W 


. . 60.00 


S. H. W 


. . 20.00 


Eliot Wadsworth . . 


. . . 6.00 


Mary C. Wadsworth 


. . . 60.00 



Amount carried forward, $66,921.59 



AmotuU brought forwutl, 165, 
Heniy P. Walcott 
Alfred WtOlenteiD 

C. M. Walah 10.00 

G. L. Wslbm 3.00 

Gagene Wambaugh .... E5.00 

A. U. W»rd, Jr. 
R. DeC. Ward . 
Samuel G. Wani 

Ch»rle» E. Ware 6.00 

Harriet Ware 10.00 

H. E. Ware 80.00 

HiiB Muy L. Wife .... 60.00 

Hr. t Mra. J. n. Warner . So.OO 

Mrs. Cynii M. Warren . . 10.00 

Edward R. Wu^n .... 25.00 

J. Collini Warren .... 30.00 

Sumo C. Warren 2SO.00 

Sannel D. Warren .... 260.00 

WlllUm H. Warren .... 6.00 

Betir>- lirudfonl WiiMlihurii 2.00 
Teacher* of Watertovn and 

Reading S6.S0 

B. H. Walaon 10.00 

Paul Barron Waiwm , . . 10.00 

AaronD Weld'aSons. . . 25.00 

Mr & Mri. George F. Weld 60.00 

Mn.AnBtinC. Wellington. 20.00 

Bnlkeley Welli 30.00 

AWell-wUher 3.00 

Barren Wendell 36.00 

Walter Wesaelhoeft . . . 25.00 

WiUiam P. Weuelboeft . . 36.00 

Leonard Wheeler 26.00 

George A Wlieelotk , . . 100.00 

Edmund SI "\VTieclwrigUl . 10.00 

EdwBrdWh..fl«right . . . 60.00 

Wheelwright, Eldriiigc &Co. 100.00 

Alices. While 10.00 

Charles J. While 6.00 

M. E. White 8.00 

MoiCBP. While 20.00 

Amount carried fonrard, 8G7,*40.I9 
Mr*. Quincj A. Shaw, for Initruction in KindergBrb 



Amonnt bronght forward, tCT 
William Ome White . . . 
MrB. S. B. Whiting .... 
Teacher* of Whitman and 

Rockland, Mbbi 

iUntyM.Whitne.T .... 
Mrs Henry M Wiiitney . . 
MiirriHWhiircdge .... 
MrB. G. W. & Hr. G. H. 

Whitu-more 

.l&in(^« K Wliiitomorc . . . 
Gearge Wigglesivorlli . . . 
ChurltB A.Willinma . . . 
Frank Rnckua Williams . . 
Mr. & Mtb. J. Bertram Wil- 

John D. WilliamB .... 
Mr. & Mn. Robert W. Will- 
Owen Wister 

Roger Wolcoit 

Roger Wolcott, .Ir 

Edward S. Wood 

WilliB 1'. Woodman .... 
A. II WuuO-- .... 

JoBeph W. WoodB .... 
Samnel B. Woodward . . . 
Liulc Workers, Kewton 

William Worthingtun . . . 
Esther Fidelia Wright. , . 

John G. Wright 

TU-«doreF Wright . . . 
fharlf! Wynian , . , 

Yali-PriDKeton-IlHrvard 

Graduate 

William H. Young .... 
X. r. Z 



100 JHI 

100.00 
5.00 



23.00 
100.00 
26.00 



100.00 
6.00 
360.00 
S6.00 
26.00 
10.00 
6.00 
26.00 
85 iW 

10.00 
26.00 
60.00 
60.00 
20.00 
260.00 

35.00 
10.00 
60.00 



Interest on depodt . 



1. Quincy A. Shaw 



Sloyd . 



•69,116.06 
5000O 
400.00 



t70,OIS.06 

In addition to the gifts in money, above mentioDed, for the 

instruction and maintenance of certain Cuban Teaohen during 
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a course at the Summer School of 1900, gifts in the form of 
articles furnished, or of discounts from the market prices of 
articles bought, were received as follows. From 



H. L. Aldrich Co |5.98 

Anonymous 88.12 

Anonymous 827.80 

Walter Baker&Co., Limited 62.90 

Crosby Bros. Co 262.95 

Davis Chapin Co 70.71 

John C. Dow Co 6.20 

L. M.Dyer & Co 66.84 

Eastern Salt Co 9.00 

C. B. Foster 25.70 

J. £. Foster & Co 84.06 

Fresh Pond Ice Co 60.00 

J. T. Glines Co 72.05 

Hall & Cole 18.65 

D. C. Heath & Co 600.00 

Amount carried forward . $2,189.96 



Amount brought forward 
W. H. Jones & Co. 
S. S. Leamard . . 
JohnF.Neill. . . 
Nathan Bobbins Co 
Bobbins Spring Water Co. 
C. M. Byder . . . 
Shattuck & Jones . 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. 
Fred F. Squire & Co 
Sturtevant & Haley 
Joshua Thomdike & Co. 
United Fruit Co. . . . 
Vienna Pressed Yeast Co 
Charles A. Wilcox & Co. 



$2,189.96 
67.00 
80.21 
7.40 
67.26 
74.20 

101.21 
43.49 
12.94 
67.31 

162.48 
93.09 

396.46 

6.00 

23.61 

$3,890.66 



From an anonymous giver, $350, for the Ricardo Prize 
Scholarship for 1900-01. 

From Evert Jansen Wendell, $50, towards the furnishing of 
Phillips Brooks House. 

For the South End House Fellowship for the year 1900-01, 
from 

Julian L. Coolidge $100 

Edward W. Grew 100 

Randolph C. Grew 100 

James A. Lowell 100 

$400 



From the estate of John Holmes, $286.23, on account of 
his bequest of $300 for the benefit of poor students. 

From Mrs. Emil C. Hammer, in memory of her husband, 
formerly Danish Consul at Boston, $500, for the purchase of 
books in a Scandinavian language or on a Scandinavian sub- 
ject, and for a public lecture on a Scandinavian subject or a 
musical entertainment at which Scandinavian music shall be 
played. 

From the Deutscher Yerein, $50, for books for the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
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Prom Alfred T. White, $250, to be expended under Pro- 
fessor Peabody's direction for the Social Questions Library. 

Through £. S. Sheldon, $67.44, being the amount of sub- 
scriptions paid to the committee for the purchase of Professor 
James Russell Lowell's books for the Lowell Memorial Library 
of Romance Literature, in excess of the amount expended for 
that purpose by the committee, — to be added to the sum now 
available for the department library of Romance languages. 

From Arthur T. Lyman, $200, for charts and other appa- 
ratus of instruction for the use of the Department of Political 
Economy. 

For a new lantern for the Department of Geology, from 

Charles Fairchild $260 

George P. Gardner 260 

$600 

From John K. Paine, $1.17, for the purchase of books for 
the Department of Music. 

For the Botanic Garden, from 

Anonymous $360 

Anonymous 320 

Anonymous 1,000 

H. H. Hunnewell 2,000 

$3,670 

Through Miss Marian C. Jackson, $1,000, for the salary 
for 1899-1900 of the Instructor in the History and Art of 
Teaching. 

From an anonymous giver, $200, an unrestricted gift. 

From an anonymous giver, $250, to be used by Professor 
Trowbridge "in defraying the expenses of original physical 
research, preference being given to investigations in mag- 
netism." 

Through R. T. Jackson from an anonymous giver, $6.30» 
for the Laboratory of Palaeontology. 

Towards the expenses of the Chamber Concerts in 1899— 
1900, from 

Frederic R. Comee $60.00 

John K. Paine 16.80 

$66.80 
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From Henry L. Higginson, $552.90, to pay the deficit of 
three series of Chamber Concerts given in 1897-98, 1898-99, 
and 1899-1900. 

For expenses in 1900-01 in Music 7, from 

Percy L. Atherton $40 

Frederick S. Converse 20 

Charles Peabodv 40 



$100 



For the Gray Herbarium, from 



Walter B. Adams 

Mrs. F. L. Ames 

Miss Mary S. Ames . . . . 

Anonymous 

AnonymouEi 

Howard P. Arnold 

S. B 

C. M. Baker 

Walter C. Baylies 

Thomas P. Beal 

J. Arthur Beebi* 

W. S. Bigelow 

S. Parkman Blake . . 

William P. Blake 

Mrs. D wight Blaney . . . 

H. P.Bowditch 

J. C. Braman 

Mrs. J. L. Bremer 

Miss Sarah F. Bremer . . . 

Eldwanl I. Browne 

Stephen BuUard 

Mrs. William S. BuUard . . 

.John A. Bumham 

Prescott H. Butler 

II. 1). Chapin 

Charles F. Choate 

John M. Clark 

Miss I^ouise H. Coburn . . 
Miss Helen CoUamore . . . 
Mrs. Charles A. Cummings . 

Allen Curtis 

Mrs. Charles P. Curtis . . . 

Mrs. G. S. Curtis 

Mrs. James F. Curtis . . . 

John G. Curtis 

R. M . Cushing 

Miss Sarah P. Cushing . . . 
Estate of Abram E. Cutter . 



$ 10 Amount brought forward 

10 C. H. Dalton 

10 Samuel B. Dana . . . . 

10 Frank A. Day 

100 Walter Deane 

10 F. Gordon Dexter . . . . 

10 George Dexter 

10 William S. Dexter . . . . 

10 Edward S. Dodge . . . 

10 Mrs. Samuel Downer . . 

10 Mrs. Herbert Dumaresq . 

10 Edmund Dwight 

10 Mrs. T. W. ElUot . . . . 

10 George F. Fabyan . . . . 

10 J. S. Fay, Jr 

10 Frederick P. Fi^h . . . . 

5 R. H. Fitz 

10 Augustus Flagg 

10 S. W. Fletcher 

10 Miss Amv Folsom . . . . 

10 F. A. Foster & Co. . . . 

10 Mrs. Francis C Foster . . 

10 J. D. WilHams French . . 

10 A friend 

10 A friend 

10 Miss Ellen Frothinghani . 

10 Robert O. Fuller . . . . 

10 Charles W. Galloupe, Sr. . 

10 Thomas B. Gannett . . . 

10 Robert H. Gardiner . . . 

10 Horatio J. Gilbert . . . . 

10 Ginn&Co 

10 George A. Goddard . . . 

10 Mrs. B. F. Goodrich . . . 

10 Miss Frances Goodwin . . 

10 Mrs. Asa Gray 

10 Mrs. F. T. Grav 

10 Arnold Green 



$465 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
500 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 



' Amount carried forward 



$465 



Amount carried forward . .$1,370 



Araonnt brcogiit fonraid 
tin. Junei GreenleBf . 
Joho QieeooQKh .... 
Hn. Chftrlei L. Hudlos 
Chsrlei Head .... 
ADKiutai Hemenwaj . 
NaUumiel H. Henchmui 
Mr> Henry L. HiggiDBOi 
T W niggitmon 
Hiu Sarah nuntiDtiton H 
HiM Katharine Horafunl 
Henrj S. Howe 
CharlesW. Hnbbanl 
Joho E. BadMm . . 
Heary S. Hnnnewell 
Jamei F. HaoDewell 
Wtlttn' Hannewell . 
Charlei W. Jenki . 
Edward C. Johnion 
N. T. Kidder . . . 
David 1*. Kimball . 
L. C. Kimball . . . 
E. D. Leavitt , . . 
Elliot C. Lee . . . 
George C. Lee . . 
George V. Leverett 
Mrs. Goorge LlndtT 
Mrt.MaryF. Lodge 
Mia Katharine P Lorii 
Mn. GporgeG Lowell 
ArtbnrT. Lyman . . 
Albert Matthews . . 
Joshua Merrill . . . 
Mra.haniuelT Mor»e 
William A. Mnoroe . 
GreiiTille H. Noreroai 
Peder Olien .... 
Misa Emily L. O^ood 
Francii H. Peabody . 
Prank E. Peabody . . 
HtH Mary R. Peabody 
Hn. JohnC. Phiilipa 
Mr*. DDdley L. Plckman 
Darid Pingree . . 
Ilcniy W. Poor . . 
Ijiban Pratt. . . . 
BenjaniiD S. Pray . 
O. L. Presoolt . . 
Edward L. Band . 
Harry Seaton Rand 

.imoDDt carried forvaid . . 42,SS5 



Amount broDght forward . . fliSSfi 

Mill Sar^ B. Read 10 

Hrt. W. H. Reed 10 

G. E. Richards 10 

S. W. Rodman 10 

Denman W. Row 10 

Mra. M. D. RoM 10 

Mrs. Waldo O. Roa« 10 

.tnlii,s !■:. Kolhvrcl] . . . . 10 

Mn. Robert S. Raiiell .... 10 

Mn. Winthrop Sargent ... 10 

George O. Sean 10 

Mn. Knyvet W. Sean .... SO 

Mn. P. IL Sean 10 

Fraud* Shaw 10 

Francis Skinner 10 

George O. Smith 10 

C. F. Spragne 16 

Mill S. F. Storer 10 

r.Hc.TmTS«-e«l«T 10 

Royal C. Tafl 10 

H. C. Thacher 10 

Bayard Thayer ID 

John E. Thayer 10 

Nathaniel Thayer 10 

S. LothropThorndike .... 10 

H. O. Underwood 10 

Mn. 0. W. Wales 10 

Miss ( 'nroliito E. Wiinl .... 10 

SiiKiiicl M. Wiirron 10 

B. M.Wauon 10 

F. G. Webster 10 

Mn. F. G. Webster 10 

Charle* W. Welch 10 

Stephen M. Weld ID 

Dr. & Mn. Walter Wesielhoeft 10 

William P. WeMelhoeft ... 10 

GeorKi'K While <S6 

S. B. Whiting 10 

Misi Anne Whitney 10 

Mn. Edward Whitney .... 10 

MiS8 Adelia C. Williams ... 10 

E. F. Williama SOO 

Robert Winsor 10 

Mra. Roger Wolcott 10 

Edward S. Wood 10 

Mrs. Charlotte F. Woodman . 10 

Miss Mary Woodman .... 10 

H. D. Yerxa 10 

C. L. Tonng 10 
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Prom Thornton K. Lothrop, $80.67, for purchasing a col- 
lection of the Oxford Newdigate Prize Poems for the College 
Library, and for providing suitable leather cases for the 
collection. 

From Charles S. Storrow, $22.10, for leather oases made for 
the better preservation of the records and papers of the class of 
1829, now in the possession of the Library. 

For the purchase of books for the College Library, from 

Archibald Caiy Coolidge $1,287.79 

Andrew Ingraham 6.00 

Members of the coarse in Goyemment 6 . . . . 6.50 



$1,299.29 



From J. Randolph Coolidge, $2,000, to be used, in addition 
to the unexpended balance of his gift of $3,000 for the pur- 
chase of books on Turkey and the Eastern Question, for the 
purchase of the Riant collection for the College Library. 

From John Harvey Treat, $800, to cover the expense of 
the portion of the Riant library devoted to theology and 
hagiography. 

From Edward S. Sheldon, $45, to cover the expense of cer- 
tain volumes in the Riant collection which are to be placed in 
the Lowell Memorial Library. 

From the Society for Promoting Theological Education, 
$3,535.71, for the library of the Divinity School. 

From Charles L. Noyes, $5, for the use of the Divinity 
School. 

For the purchase of a collection of mammal skins for the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, from 

Walter C. Baylies $25 Amount broaght forward . . $1,225 

Henry B. Bigelow 25 Levy Mayer 100 

P. C. Brooks 200 E. P. MoUey 26 

Ifiii Eleanor V. Clark .... 50 Willard S. Peele 80 

L. Carteret Fenno 25 John C. Phillips 400 

Charles F. Folsom 100 S. W. Rodman 25 

J. Malcolm Forbes 100 Frederick C. Shattuck .... 50 

AagUBtoB Hemenway 200 Charles F. Sprague 25 

Elliot C. Lee 250 John E. Thayer 200 

Kn. Henry Lee 250 Samuel D. Warren 200 

Amount carried forward . . $1,225 $2,280 
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From W. H. Potter, $5, for the Dental School. 
For the Surgical Laboratory, from 

C. W. Amory'- • $200 

W. S. Bigelow 200 

Henry C. Pierce 200 



$600 



From an anonymous giver, $325, for a microscope for the 
Depaitment of the Medical School ** devoted to the investiga- 
tion of cancer under the trust fund created by the will of the 
late Caroline Croft." 

For increasing certain salaries in the Medical School, from 

W. S. Bigelow $100 

Charles S. Minot 200 

James J. Putnam and Moorfield Storey, Trustees . 1,000 



$1,300 



From an anonymous giver, $500, to be added to the Dental 
School building fund. 

For the Free Clinic for animals in connection with the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, from 



C. F. Adams $25 

The Misses S. W. & H. E. Battelle 2 

Mrs. Herbert Beech 10 

James C. Braman 5 

Mrs. J. L. Bremer 50 

Edward M. Brewer 5 

Miss Harriet T. Browne .... 10 

Mrs. Freeman J.Bumstead ... 5 

Miss Martha C. Codman .... 25 

Robert Codman 5 

Mrs. G. R. Coffin 2 

William S. Dexter 20 

William H. Dunbar 5 

Charles F. Folsom 15 

MIbs Ellen Frothingliam .... 5 

Mrs. Frederick L. Gay .... 25 

Edward W. Grew 10 

Edward H.Hall 10 



Amount brought forward . . . $234 

Richard C Humphreys .... 2 

David F. Kimball 25 

Mrs. F. C. Manning 5 

Miss Eleanor G. May S 

Miss H^loise Meyer 5 

Grenyille H. Norcross 10 

L. Josephine Parker 15 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry lackering . . 25 

Malbon Grore Richardson .... 10 

8. W. Rodman 10 

Ix>ui8 B. Thacher S 

Mrs. Henry V. Ward 5 

N. Ward Company 10 

Sanmel D. Warren 20 

Andrew C. Wheelwright .... 10 

John D. Williams 25 

Miss Louise H. Williams .... 25 

Ralph B. Williams 25 



Amount carried forward . . . $234 



$467 



From Theobold Smith, $25, towards the expenses for re- 
search in the Laboratory of Comparative Pathology. 
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Through E. C. Pickering, $690.36, the unexpended balance 
of two anonymous gifts, of one thousand dollars each, for con- 
structing and testing a form of long foeus telescope for the 
Observatory ; to be expended for the completion of the tele- 
scope and in using it on the island of Jamaica, or elsewhere. 

From Mrs. Henry Draper, of New York, an additional sum 
of $9,999.96, to be expended by the Director of the Observa- 
tory in prosecuting the researches in the photography of stellar 
spectra, with which the late Dr. Henry Draper's name is honor- 
ably associated. 

From the Harvard Club of New York, $5,000 additional, 
towards building a new boat-house. 

From Alexander Agassiz, $6,145, for changes and improve- 
ments in the new boat-house. 

For additions to the Semitic collections, from 

Mrs. Henry S. Grew $1,000 Amount brought forward . . $2,220 

Charles Peabody 100 

John Read 60 

Barthold Schlesinger 500 

AWin F. Sortwell 60 

Charles Weil 60 



Frank A. Hill . . . 




10 


Mr & Mrs. David P. 


Kimball . 


1,000 


The Misses Kimball 




100 


Louis £. Kirstein . 




10 


Erasmus D. Leaidtt 




100 



Amount carried forward . . $2,220 $2,970 

From Miss Abby A. Bradley, $400, to be added to the 
income of the William L. Bradley Fund for 1899-1900. 

From the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
its third annual payment of $2,500, *' to be expended at the 
Arnold Arboretum by the Director to increase the knowledge 
of Trees." 

From the Department of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, $893.33, the proceeds of a performance of Goethe's 
*' Iphigenie," given in Sanders Theatre, to be added to the 
gifts for collections for a Germanic Museum. 

From the family of the late John Simpkins, $15,000, to be 
used in fitting up a room, for instruction in mining engineering, 
which is to be called permanently the John Simpkins Hall. 

From the anonymous giver, who last year gave $100,000 for 
the endowment of an Architecture Building, $115,000 for 
erecting the building, and $20,000 for the purchase of books, 
prints, casts, etc. 
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For the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, for salaries and expenses, from 

Mrs. N. E. Baylies $25 

Augnstus .Hemenway 150 

Clarence B. Moore 500 

John C. Ropes 100 

$775 

From Alexander Agassiz, Mr. and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, $100,000, for the immediate 
construction of the southwest corner of the Oxford Street 
fafade of the University Museum. 

From James Stillman, $50,000 additional, ^^ towards the 
cost of erecting and endowing an Infirmary at Cambridge, for 
the benefit of the students of Harvard College." 

From Jacob H. Schiff, $50,000, for '<the erection of a 
building to house the Semitic collection, and for the needs 
of the Semitic Department of the College." 

The total amount of these gifts for immediate use (excluding 
the giftsy on account of the Cuban Teachers^ of articles^ and of 
discounts from the market prices of articles bought^ amounting 
in value to f 3, 390. 56) is f475y295.32, as is also stated 
on page 36 of this report. 



CHARLES F. ADAMS, 2d, Treasurer. 



Boston, October 19, 1900. 



^CCOUDSTTS 
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General Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 

for the year ending 
INCOME. 

Interest on notes, mortgages, advances, &c., $46,706.99 

Interest on Policies Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., 849.00 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 

Deposit in New England Tmst Co., $286.12 

*' ** National Union Bank, 4,735.30 

*' Suffolk National Bank, 7.01 5,028.4S 



(I 



Interest on Public Funds (after deducting $5,938.61 for sinking 

premiums) . 

United States 5*s, $2,945.21 

'* " 4*s, 14,666.34 

Massachusetts 3i*s, 1,339.40 

aty of Boston 34*s, 860.00 

" ** 4's, 269.75 19,669.70 

Interest on Sundry Bonds (after deducting $2,426.68 for sinking 
premiums) . 

Metropolitan Tel. & Tel. Co. 6's, $7,600.00 

New England Tel. and Tel. Co. 6*8, 7,128.90 

** " ** 6*s, 4,058.82 

American Bell Telephone Co. 4's, 10,162.71 

" Tel. and Tel. Co. 4's, 3,886.11 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 4i's, 14,400.00 

Chicago June. Railways & Union Stock Yards Co. 6's, 14,979.86 
Chicago June. Railways & Union Stock Yards Co. 

Income 5's, 4,875.00 

Broadway Realty Co. 5's, 8,062.62 

Girard Point Storage Co. 3i's, 691.52 76,735.58 

Interest on Railroad Bonds (after deducting $16,433.03 
for sinking premiums) . 

Fremont, Elkhom & Mo. Valley 6's, $341.67 

Central Vermont 4'8, 1,740.00 

Rutland 6*8, 669.33 

Chicago, Burlington & Northern 5's, 76.00 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3i'i, 10,719.46 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4'8, 120.00 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 7's, 14,064.16 

Burlington & Mo. River in Neb. 6's, 22,127.96 

Eastern sterling 6's, 6,728.60 

Eastern 6'8, 18,692.34 

Fort Scott, So. E. & Memphis 7's, 6,122.00 

Chicago & No. W., Madison Extension Ti, .... 6,310.09 

Minneapolis Union 6's, 4,866.88 

Kansas & Biissouri 5*8, 4 2,933.34 

Amounts carried forward, .... $93,410.77 $147,889.66 



>/ the Trewturfr of Harvard College, 
My 31, 1900. 



jd to account of Expenses in the 
UniTersity, as per Table I (page 68). 

Salaries, $89,067.0* 

Fellowship* and ScholBrships, 19,6Gg.32 

Priies, 600.00 

Snndrjr payments made from special Fands, . 16,918.19 

OltHT ciponse 61,017.51! 

Deticit in ilie Sfiicml of Veterinary Medicine 

for 1899-1900, M06.98 »13 1,878 07 

Coll^^, as per Table 11 (page 6S). 

Salaries for LnBtruciion. »B9,78*.!4 

Snodry^alariM 1*,608.3S 

Repairs, inaumncp, and cleaning on College 

KuildingH, not vslat^l in Treasurer's books, 69,150.96 

General eipensc" 61,290.00 

Scholarship 86,211.68 

Bfnefidarie., 18,107.14 

l>HzeB. 1,780.89 

BotuDii' (iarden and Botanic Hnseom, . . . . 18,769.00 

Gray llprbarium, 6,860.70 

Heiii©nway('.vinn«»ium. 11,908.05 

Jeflbrson Physical Laboratory, 8,760.70 

Appleton Chapel, 9,808.13 

anmmfr School™ ie,lM.38 

BooIm from si«.(^iul Funds and gifts, .... 1,638.64 

Apparalui', 4c., from special Fnnds and gifts, . 468.98 

Sundry payniontH from ipecial Fnnds and gifts, n,898.6S 
Publication ezpeiues, from special Fnnds and 

gifts, 8,6*6.74 

AppropriaiiunHfor collections and laboratories, 86,690.69 668,600.89 

Ubrary, as per Table III (page 76). 

Salaries, »16,7M.O0 

Services and wages, 18,186.68 

Books, 36,608.88 

Otiier expenses, 10,808.85 70,197.86 

IttTinlty School, as per Table IV (page 78). 

Salaries for inttmction, $97>461.71 

Scbolarsfalps and Beneficiaries, 8,018.30 

Other expenses, 18,884.76 48,804.88 

I*W BohOOl, as per Table V (page 80). 

Salaries for initraction, >GO,500.00 

Scholarehips, 8,750.00 

Other expenses, 80,187.95 84,487.96 

Amount carried forward, «98«,8I8.98 
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Chneral Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 

for the year ending 
INCOME (continued). 

Amounts brought forward, .... $93,410.77 $147,889.65 

Interest on Railroad Bonds (continued) . 

Union Pacific 4*8, 18,000.00 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4's, 3,960.51 

Chicago Terminal Transfer 4's, 4,000.00 

New York Central & Hudson Riyer 3i*s(L. S. & M. S. 

Coll.), 4,983.10 

New York Central & H. R. 3i*s (M. C. Coll.), . . . 1,190.00 

Baltimore & Ohio 4*8, 3,422.22 

Baltimore & Ohio So. Western 3i's, 1,625.00 

Long Island 4'b, 5,266.66 

New York, Ontario & Western 4's, 1,904.24 

Bangor & Aroostook 5*s (Van Buren extension), . . 1,592.09 

MetropoliUn West Side Elevated 4's, 5,748.00 

Third Avenue 4's, 144.78 145,24787 

Dividends on Sundry Stocks. 

Massachusetts Mutual Fire Ins. Co., $40.00 

Old Boston National Bank, 86.00 

Merchants ** " 102.00 

First ** " 812.00 490.00 

Dividends on Manufacturing Stocks. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., $8,000.00 

Merrimack '* '* 1,020.00 

Pacific Mills, 2,200.00 6,220.00 

Dividends on Railroad Stocks. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $11,391.75 

New York Central & Hudson River, 9,978.75 

Pennsylvania, 2,500.00 

Vermont and Massachusetts, 120.00 

Rutland, preferred, 2,400.00 

Northern (N. H.), 1,740.00 

Fitchburg, preferred, 948.00 

Boston & Maine, preferred, 546.00 

Boston & Maine, 2,219.00 

Boston & Lowell, 8,280.00 

Boston & Albany, 2^08.00 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 1,248.00 

Boston & Providence, 75.00 

Old Colony, 8,825.00 

West End Street, preferred, 1,008.00 

Boston Elevated, 168.00 48,150.50 

Amount earned forward, $842,997 JS2 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1900. 

EXPENSES {cotUinited). 
Amount brought forward, $986,818.92 

Medioal School, as per Table VI (page 81). 

Salaries for instruction, $97,900.00 

Fees repaid to Instructors, 5,360.00 

Scholarships and Beneficiaries, 4,782.60 

Prizes and expenses, 162.50 

Warren Anatomical Museum, 98.57 

Books, from special Funds, 579.55 

Sundry payments made from special Funds 

and gifts, 3,780.79 

Laboratory appropriations, 13,293.17 

Other expenses, 30,718.75 156,625.88 

Dental School, as per Table VII (page 85). 

Salaries for instruction, $18,662.50 

Other expenses, 13,404.17 27,066.67 

Mnseiun of Comparative Zodlogy, as 

per Table VIII (page 86). 
Paid from sundry Funds on the order of the 

Faculty, $22,140.40 

SturgiS Hooper Fund, salary, 4,000.00 

Scholarship, 250.00 26,890.40 

Peabody MuBenm of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, as per Table IX 
(page 86). 
Peabody Professor Fund, Peabody Pro- 
fessor, $2,329.86 

Fellowships and Scholarships, 1,738.54 

Other expenses, 5,567.94 9,635.84 

Observatory, as per Table X (page 87) . 

Salaries, $18,400.00 

Other expenses, 87,828.96 51,228.96 

Bussey Institution, as per table XI (page 89) . 

Salaries for instruction, $7,050.00 

Other expenses, 7,768.99 14,808.99 

Arnold Arboretum, as per Table XII (page 89) . 

Salaries, $3,500.00 

Other expenses, 17,899.04 21,399.04 

Amount carried forward, $1,293,974.65 
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General Statement of Receipts and DisbursemetUi 

for the year ending 
INCOME (continued). 

Amount brought forward, $342,997.52 

Dividends on Building Trusts Stocks. 

Essex Street Trust, $2,690.80 

Barristers Hall Trust, 4,000.00 

Boston Real Estate Trust 675.00 7,365.80 



Real Estate Investments, from rents, &c., net receipts. 
Cambridge (Unirersity Houses and Lands) . 

Oross receipts, $46,428.16 

Less Taxes, $7,830.26 

Insurance, 1,578.28 

Repairs, improvements, 

care, &c., 12,597.56 

Repaid to capital, . . . 2,111.17 24,117.27 $28,810.89 

Boston (general investments) . 

Oross receipts, $181,343.18 

Less Taxes, $32,348.99 

Insurance, 1,648.51 

Repairs, improvements, 
care, Ac, 8,617.83 42.615.33 138,727.85 

Bussey real estate. 

Gross receipts, $41,103.18 

Less Taxes $8,034.16 

Insurance 209.48 

Interest, 1,193.37 

Repairs, improvements, 

care, &c., 547.38 

Heat and power, . . . 4,350.76 14,335.15 26,768.03 

Sundry estatcM (M|)ecial investments). 

Gross receiptH, $4,799.01 

Less Taxes, $867.53 

Repairs, 645.99 1,513.52 3,285.49 191,092.26 

Term Bills. 

College, as per Table II, $467,747.89 

Divinity School, as per Table IV, 7,681.95 

Law School, as per Table V, 90,933.48 

Medical School, as per Table VI, 111,469.68 

Dental School, as per Table VII 22,740.78 

Bussey Institution, as per Table XI 1,630.00 

School of Veterinary Medicine, as per Table XIII, 3,416.00 7a5,619.28 



Amount carried forward, $1,247,074.86 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1900. 

EXPENSES (continued). 
Amoant brought forward, $1,293,974.65 

School of Veterinary Medioine, as per 

Table XIII (page 90). 

Salaries for instruction, $6,590.00 

Scholarships, 200.00 

Other expenses, 15,532.26 

$22,322.26 
Less deficit for 1899-1900 assumed hj the Uni- 
▼ersity, 4,206.96 18,115.80 

Annuities from the following Funds. 

Bussey Trust, $4,000.00 

Gumey, 1,000.00 

Alexander W. Thayer, 860.00 

Anonymous, 200.00 5,560.00 

Class Funds. 

Paid the Secretary of the ClaM of 1844, . . $100.00 

*' '* " '* 1868, . . 149.00 249.00 

Sundry payments from income. 

From Gray Fund, for Engrayings, collections, 

salary and expenses, $1,851.50 

From Daniel Williams Fund, for the benefit 

of the Herring Pond and Masphee Indians, . . 755.10 

From Sarah Winslow Fund, to the Minister 

and Teacher at Tyngsborough, Mass., .... 218.70 

From John Witt Randall Fund, collections, 

salary and expenses, 974.16 

From Harvard Memorial Society Fund, services, 50.00 

From Gifts for Cuban Teachers, expenses, . . . 9,923.43 
From Woodland Hill Fund, plans, 7.00 18,274.89 

Construction Funds. 

Randall Hall, $44,119.70 

Stillman Infirmary, 1,502.00 

Phillips Brooks House, 20,559.85 

Improrement of The Soldier's Field, 9,352.17 

Launch Frank Thomson, 5,625.00 

New Boat House, ^ 24,958.15 

Architecture Building, . . . * 3,207.02 

Semitic Building, 1,498.33 

John Simpkins Hall, 1,982.11 112,804.33 

Total amount of expenses, carried forward, . . . $1,443,978.17 
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Oenerdl Statement of Receipts and DieburaementM 

for the year ending 
INCOME {c<miinu€d). 
Amoant brought forward, $1,247,074.86 

Sundries. 

William Pennoyer Annuity, $142.65 

Asa Gray's copyrighta, 1,423.95 

Matthews ScholarBhips {h net rents of Hall), 5,652.57 

Trustees of Edward Hopkins, 213.17 

Sale of grass, wood, old material, &c., 4,660.08 

Sale of old examination papers, 829.03 

Sale of tickets to Commencement Dinner, . . . 697.00 

Sale of tickets to Diyinity School Alumni Dinner, 45.00 

Sale of books, pamphlets, catalogues, &c., . . . 8,881.04 

Sale of geographical models, 71.40 

Board of horses, cattle, &c., at Bussey Institution, 4,526.80 
Repayment of adyances for microscopes, .... 2,105.25 
Repayments of loans by Scientific School students, 141 .46 
Repayment of part of cost of publishing Observa- 
tory annals, 580.27 

Sundry repayments, . . / 415.25 

Laboratory instruction to Dental students at 

Medical School, 8,900.00 

Laboratory instruction to Medical and Veterinary 

students at Dental School, 700.00 

Subscriptions to Veterinary Hospital, 680.00 

Use of Library by resident graduates and others, 115.00 

Use of lockers in Hemenway Oymnasium, . . 8,865.50 

Use of Oymnasium by graduates, 20.00 

Use of Buildings (not UniT. Houses and Lands), 5,485.00 

Use of telephone, 5.42 

Fees for admission and condition examinations, . 2,783.00 

Fees in Infirmary, Dental School, . 5,867.24 

Fees from Veterinary Hospital and Forge, . . . 18,196.85 

Fees from Free Clinic, 244.00 

Fees from Diyinity Summer School, 810.00 

Laboratory fees, 20,700.69 

Fees for Summer Courses, $18,710.17 

Other receipts from Summer Courses, 358.08 19,063.25 

Fees for use of camp at Martha's Vineyard, . . . 352.67 

Fmes, 806.00 

Trustee of C. L. Hanoock real estate, . . . . 1,066.19 

Transfer of salary between departments 48.15 

Taxes repaid, with costs and interest, by City of 

Cambridge (not Uniy. Houses and Lands), . . 8,641.82 

Insurance, 21,862.26 129,597.46 

Sundry Gifts for immediate use (see page 28), 475,295.82 



Total amount of income, carried forward, $1,851,967.64 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard CoUege^ 
July 31, 1900. 

INVESTMENTS AND 8UNDBY PAYMENTS. 

Amount broaght forward, $1,448,978.17 

$48,500 Central Vermont B,y Co. 4!8 (Price Green- 
leaf), $37,846.00 

80 Central Vermont R> Co. scrip (Price 

Greenleaf) 6.28 

100,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stock 

Yards Co. 4*8, 98,500.00 

100,000 Long Island Railway Co. Unified M. 4*8, . 98,500.00 
100,000 New York Central & Hndson Riyer R. R. Co. 

(L. S. & M. S. Coll.) 3^*8, 100,000.00 

800,000 New York, Ontario & Western R. R. Co. Re- 
funding M. 4's, 210,750.00 

100,000 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (So. Western 

DiT.) 1st M. Si's, . . . : 89,750.00 

619,000 Chicago, Burlington & QuUicy R. R. Co. 8i*s, 688,581 .25 

200,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 4*8, 196,000.00 

100,000 Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. (Van Buren 

Ezten.) 1st M. 5*8, 110,000.00 

100,000 Second Avenue Railroad Co. Ist Cons.M. 5*s, 118,750.00 

100,000 Third Avenue Railroad Co. 1st Cons. M. 4*8, 104,000.00 

808 shares N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R., 80,800.00 

2,000 <' Pennsylvania R. R., 129,075.00 

4 << Pacific Mills, 4,000.00 

17 '* Merrimack Manufacturing Co., . . . 1,700.00 

1,000 *< Essex Street Trust(balance 80% paid), 80,000.00 
2,000 « Barristers Hall Trust (10% additional 

paid), 20,000.00 

2,000 shares Paddock Building Trust (55% paid), 110,000.00 
100 '< Paddock Building Trust (55% paid) 

(Price Greenleaf), 5,500.00 

64 shares Boston Elevated Railway Co. (balance 

50% paid) (Henry C. Warren Fund), 3,200.00 
15 shares Boston Real Estate Trust (Price 

Greenleaf), 20,708.75 

84 shares Central Vermont Railway Co. stock) 

(Price Greenleaf), 428.72 2,152,690.00 

Accrued interest and expenses on bonds bought, . . . 8,672.72 

Estate Nos. 20 and 21 Charlestown St., Boston, . . . 50,565.65 
Invested in notes of manufacturing companies, &c., . . $680,000.00 

Less mortgages and notes paid off, 580.500.00 99.500.00 

Paid Baring Brothers & Co. in account, $214.71 

Less expenses, .77 218.94 

Amount carried forward, $3,755,520.48 
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General Statement of Receipts and LHsbursemaUB 

for the year endmg 

Amount brought forward, $1,851,967.64 

RECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME. 

OIFTS FOR CAPITAL ACCOUlTr. 

Arnold Arboretum Fund (additional), $16^000.00 

Sobert C. Billings Fund, 85,000.00 

Scholaramp of the Class of 1883 Fund, 5,000.00 

Class Suhscription Fund (additional), 45.00 

CottingGift, 8,029.59 

Lucy Ellis Fund, 50,942.47 

Harvard Ellis Fund (additional), 195.00 

Asa Gray Memorial Fund (additional), 1,575.00 

Herbarium Fund (additional), 500.00 

William Hilton Scholarship Fund (additional), . . 5,053.67 

Scholarship of the Class of 1856 Fund (additional), 1,000.00 

Franois James Child Memorial Fund (additional), 60.00 

Henry Lee Professorship Fund, 50,000.00 

Susan B. Lyman Fund (additional), 1,809.78 

Henry L. Fierce Residuary Bequest (additional), 15,000.00 

Professorship of Hygiene Fund (additional), 67.50 

School of Comparative Medicine Fund (additional), . 1,970.00 

Balph H. Shepard Fund, 10,000.00 

Swift Scholarship Fund (additional), 1,000.00 

Alexander Wheelook Thayer Fund (additional) , 7,758.80 

Philip Washburn Prize Fund, 2,000.00 

Charles Wilder Professorship Fund, 15,000.00 

CalvinandLuoy Ellis Aid Fund (additional), . . 60,400.00 

Calvin Ellis Fund (additional), 26,400.00 868,806411 

BAUCS, ETC. 

•200,000 United States 5's, $224,062.50 

100,000 " ** 4*8, 188,987.60 

9,000 City of Boston 4*s, 9,765.00 

80,000 Walter Baker & Co. Limited 4i*s (paid off at 

par), 80.000.00 

8,000 Chicago Burl. & Northern R. R. 5*s (paid off 

at 105), 8,150.00 

82,000 Burl. & Mo. River (Neb.) R. R. 6's (paid off 

at par), 82,000.00 

500,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 7's, .... 560,000.00 
12,000 Fort Scott, South Eastern & Memphis R. R. 

IstM. 7*8 (paid off at 105), 12,600.00 

10,000 Fremont, Elkhom & Mo. Valley R. R. 6*s, . 14,000.00 

5,000 Kansas & Missouri R. R. 5's, 4,250.00 

Amounto carried forward, . . . $1,078,765.00 $2,211,778J0 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1900. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS (eonttnued). 

Amount brought forwani, $3,755,520.48 

Property receivcnl on account of the bequests of Cal- 
vin Ellis, one undivided half of the following 
estates : — 

Estate No. 21 Wharf St., Boston, $3,300.00 

'*• Nos. 44 and 45 India St., Boston, .... 6,850.00 

** No. 46 India St., Boston, 5,750.00 

♦* '« 52 " *' 6,600.00 

ii i« 26 " Wharf " 3,900.00 26,400.00 

Property received on account of the residuary bequest 
of Miss Luoy Ellis. 

Estate No. 480 Beacon St., Boston, $34,000.00 

One undivided half of the following estates : — 

Estate No. 21 Wharf St., Boston, 3,300.00 

'' Nos. 44 and 45 India St., Boston, .... 6,850.00 

* *' No. 46 India St., Boston, 5,750.00 

" "52 ** ** 6,600.00 

<i «i 26 *' Wharf " 3,900.00 60,400.00 

Property received for the Scholarship of the Class 
of 1883 Fund. 
$5,000 Brookline Gas Light Co. Gen*l M. 5's of 1913, 5,000.00 

Payments on account of Charles L. Hanoook 
bequest. 
Amount, paid to the College through an error, 

repaid to rightful claimants, $777.90 

Legal expenses 4.00 781.90 

Insurance, Estate No. 52 India St., $166.82 

Taxes, Muddy River lot. Woodland Hill Estate, ... 631.69 

Expenses in connection with lease of Ward's 

(Bumkin) Island, 501.00 

Legal services in connection with the wills of Calvin 

and Luoy Bills, 1,526.42 2,826.48 



Amount carried forward, $8,850,927.81 
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C^eneral StcUement of Receipts and Disbursements 

for the year ending 

RECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME (continued). 

Amounts brought forward, . $1,07.% 765 .00 $2,211,778.95 

$48,500 Consolidated R. R. of Vermont 5*8 (ex- 
changed for $48,500 Central Vermont R'y 
Co. 4*s yalued at $37,845, 84 shares Cen- 
tral Vermont Ky Co. stock yalued at 
$428.72 and $80 in scrip of the Central 
Vermont Ky Co. yalued at $6.28), . . . 38,280.00 
80 scrip of the Central Vermont R'7 Co., . . . 6.28 

100,000 Chicago Junction Railways & Union Stock 

Yards Income 5*s (paid off at par), . . . 100,000.00 

50,000 Eastern R. R. 6*8, 58,000.00 

15 shares Boston Real Estate Trust, 20,703.75 

40 ** Vermont & Massachusetts R. R., . . 6,788.95 

30 *' Boston & Proyidence, R. R., .... 8,991.90 

20 " Mass. Mutual Fire Insurance Co., . . 2,210.00 

h share Chicago, Burl. & Quincj R. R., . . . 65.23 

I>and in Brighton, Mass., taken by the Metropolitan 

Park Commission 80,000.00 

Land in Dedham, Mass., taken by the New York, New 

Hayen & Hartford R. R. Co., 50.00 

I^ts 58 and 55 Fourth St., Chelsea, Mass 800.00 1,889,161.11 

SUirDBXXS. 

Dining Hall Association, to reduce debt, $1,500.00 

Randall Hall Association, to reduce debt, 600.00 

Premiums on Bonds, repaid in part, 24,797.22 

Adyances to accrued interest and expenses on bonds, 

repaid, 11,648.88 

Scholarship and Beneficiary money, returned by Bene- 
ficiaries, 806.85 

Adyances for Uniyersity Lands, repaid, 80,000.00 

Uniyersity Houses and Lands, repaid to capital, . . . 2,111.17 

Lease of Ward's Island for 500 years, 16,000.00 

Special Diyidend on Pacific Mills Stock, 4,000.00 90,958.62 

Bursar's Sundry Accounts. 

Receipts during the year, 487,721.29 

Balance, August 1, 1899. 

Cash in Suffolk National Bank $11,912.91 

National Union Bank, 453,820.85 

New England Trust Co., 25,215.97 

^' hands of Charles F. Mason, Bursar, . . 19,855.74 

Term Bills due in October, 1899, 206,441.71 

(< '' oyerdne, 8,554.81 785,800.99 

Total, $4,805,416.96 



it 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard GoUege, 
Jviy 31, 1900. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYBfENTS (jDaniinued), 

Amount brought forward, $3,850,927.81 



Bursar't Simdiy Accomili. 
Payments during the jear. 

On account of Hanrard Dining Ataociation, . $187,488.10 

" '' Randall Hall ABM>ciation, . . 74,893.41 

On sundry accounUY 197,784.08 459,640.59 

Balance, July 31, 1900. 

Cash in Suffolk National Bank, $9,526.65 

<' National Union Bank, 157,002.63 

<• Old Boston National Bank, 69,748.60 

*» New England Trust Co., 8,615.26 

*» hands of Charles F. Mason, Bursar, . . 16,980.44 

Term Bills due October, 1900, 229,150.09 

•• '» oyerdue, 8,828.89 494,847JS6 

Total, $4,805,415.96 



I 
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The following Account exhibits the State of the Property j at 
entered upon the Treaeurer^s Books^ July 31 ^ 1900. 

Separate InyestmenU, as itated in detail on pages 8, 
4 and 6 of this report, consisting of 

Railroad Bonds, 1807,168.87 

Sundry Bonds, 848,785.27 

Railroad Stocks, 489,908.96 

Sundry Stocks, 88,027.25 

Uniyersity Houses and Lands, 487,162.84 

Other Real Estate, 528,505.48 

Sundries, 28,569.44 

Cash in New England Trust Co., 8,615.26 >2, 106,688.87 

And *^ General Inyestments," as follows : — 
Mortgages and Notes. 

Mortgages, 1288,000.00 

Boott Cotton Mills' Note, 100,000.00 

Cocheco Manufacturing Co.*s Note, 150,000.00 

Manchester Mills' Note, 60,000.00 

Massachusette Cotton Mills' Notes, 100,000.00 

Merchants & Miners Transportation Co.*t NoCet, 80,000.00 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co.'s Notes, 100,000.00 

Pacific Mills' Note, 100,000.00 918,000.00 

• United States Bonds. 

400,000 United States 4's of 1925, 467,690.80 

Railroad Bonds. 
1865,200 Burl. & Mo. R. in Nebr. non ex. 6's, . . $876,148.10 

84,000 Fort ScoU, So. E. & Mem., 1st M. Tt, . 84,808.69 

848,000 Eastern, 1st M. 6's of 1906, 868,478.46 

£19,600 Eastern '' '' Sterling of 1906, 95,888.40 

$644,000Chic.,Bnrl. &Quincy8i'sof 1949, . . 668,888.42 
100,000 Chic. & No. W. (Madison Extenaion) 

Ist M. 7*s of 1911, . 118,588.98 

100,000 MinneapoUs Union 1st M. 5's of 1922, . 102,929.66 

400,000 Union Pacific 1st M. & L. G. 4's of 1947, 358,114.75 
100,000 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4*0 of 

1988, 106,921.18 

100,000 Chicago Terminal Transfer 1st M< 4't 

of 1947, 95,77SJS0 

100,000 Baltimore & Ohio 4's of 1948, .... 96,625.00 
100,000 Baltimore & Ohio (S. W. Diyialon) iBt 

M. 3i's of 1925, 89,750.00 

200,000 Long Island Unified M. 4's of 1949, . . 187,000.00 
200,000 New York Central & H. R. (L. 8. 4 

M. S. Coll.) Si's of 1998, 202,464.70 

200,000 New York, Ontario & Western Bef. li. 

4's of 1992, 210,669.80 

Amounts carried forward, . . . ||l,16JLUUttJS9 $8,487,819.17 



• ThMS $400,000 of United States 4*b of 1«S6 hay«, frma Dm. 21, ItM, been lent to Ike 
Natloael SbMrmut Bank, which peys to the College, for the nee, iBterest at the nte of two per 
eeat. a year, fai addition to the interest of fiHur per cent. rec el Ted by the hank from die boadsa 
I flu^klag the income of the College from the hond« «q,nal to sU per eeaS. iq^ 
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Amounts broaght forward, . . . $3,151,528.59 $8,487,879.17 
$100,000 Bangor & Aroottook (Van Buren Exten- 
sion) 1st M. 5's of 1943, 109,883.76 

200,000 Metropolitan West Side Elevated 4's of 

1988, 192,746.26 

100,000 Second Avenue (N. T.) Consol. M. 5*8 

of 1948, 118,760.00 

100,000 Third Avenue (N. Y.) 1st Consol. M. 

4's of 2000, 104,000.00 3,676,903.60 



Sundry Bonds. 
$200,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 4's of 1929, . $196,000.00 

200,000 American Bell Tel. Co. 4's of 1908, . . 204,066.66 

100,000 Metrop. Tel. & Tel. Co. Ist M. 6'sof 1918, 99,500.00 

100,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 6's of 1906, 101,781 .24 

100,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 5's of 1916, 1 15,058.82 
250,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards CoU. Trust 5*s of 1915, . 250,302.20 
100,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards 4'8 of 1940, 98,600.00 

100,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

1st M. 5's of 1926, 106,973.68 

240,000 Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 4^*8 of 1903, . 240,000.00 1,412,182.60 



Railroad Stocks. 

1562 shares Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R., . . $149,319.07 
2303 '' N. Y. Central & Hud. River R. R., . 234,987.50 
2000 '* Pennsylvania R. R., 129,075.00 513,381.57 

Manufacturing Stocks. 

12 shares Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., . . . $3,654.00 

187 ♦* Merrimack '^ "... 18,700.00 

24 '' Pacific Mills, 16,668.29 39,022.29 

Building Trusts Stocks. 

1000 shares Essex Street Trust, $100,000.00 

2000 *' Barristers Hall Trust (60% paid), . . 120,000.00 

2000 ** Paddock Building Trust (55% paid), 110,000.00 330,000.00 



Real Estate. 
Amory Estate, Franklin Street, Boston, . . 
Webb Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . 
Gray Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . 
Adams Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . 
Lowell Estate, Washing^n Street, Boston, . 
EUiyward Estate, Washington Street, Boston, 
Townsend Estate, Hawkins Street, Boston, . 
Estate in Charlestown St., Boston, 



$165,615.81 
164,604.79 
834,231.77 
250,000.00 
464,368.91 
578,361.88 
44,569.49 
50,565.65 



Reversion of Buildings in Brattle Street, Boston, 1,015.00 2,553,333.80 



Amount carried forward, $12,012,202.58 
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Amount brought forward, $12,012,202.53 

tSundries. 

AdTuices to Biuisey Trust, $89,785.51 

(i '' Oalvin&Lnoy Ellis Real Etftate, 166.82 

'' '' School of Veterinary Medicine, . . 24,406.01 
*' '* Peabody Museum of American 

Archaeology and Ethnology, . . 639.01 

'*' ^' Gray Herbarium, 25.41 

«( '« Botanic Department, 15,549.89 

«' ^' Dining Hall Association, 14,001.50 

*' ** Randall Hall Association, .... 22,875,71 

'' '^ Sundry Accounts, 1,076.25 

$108,525.11 

Baring Brothers & Co., 2,488.25 

Term bills due in October, 1900, 229,150.09 

(' '' oyerdue, 8,823.89 S4S,987.S4 

Cash in Suffolk National Bank, $9,626.65 

'' '^ National Union Bank, 157,002.68 

«' '' hands of Charles F. Mason, Bursar, . . . 16,980.44 

« <' Old Boston National Bank, 69,748.60 268,258.32 

Total, $12,614,448.19 



2%e /ongoing Property repreaenU the foUowing Funds and 

Balances, and U anawerabU far the same. 

Priikdiul, 

Anc. I.IWM. UNIVERSITY FUNDS. Prtndpul, July W. INN 

•S4,9T1.16 Stock AccoiiDt(«o called), 

141,S38.T4 Ins. iinJ fiimranly Fund (.o tailed), . W29.940.89 

1S,7j0.00 Israel Uimsoa Fond, 1E,T60.00 

16,HT1.63 LeonardJarris Fund 16,ST1.68 

85,000.00 John C Gray Fuml SS.OOO.OO 

115,966.66 George B. Dorr Kiin<] 116,966.56 

118,817.44 Franoia E.Parker Fund, .... 118,817.4* 

5,000.00 Stanton Blake Fuml, S,000.00 

4,771.33 Charlotte F Blanchard Fund, . 4,771.SS 

10,000.00 Joseph LeeFund 10,0O0.00 

100,000,00 ■William F Weld Fund 100,000.00 

10.000.00 Henry P Kidder Fund 10,000.00 

48,466.50 George Draper TiiiKt 48,458.50 

46,»1S.13 Isaac Sweetser Fund 46,913.18 

5,000.00 George Baxter Byde Fund, . . 6,000.00 

101,080.49 HarvardElliaFiiiid 101,836.49 

5,260.00 Samuel U. BradTord Fund, . . . 6,850.00 

Bobert C. BiIlingB Fund, .... 85,000.00 

88,000.00 John Cowdia Fund S2,000.00 

23.870.03 John L. RusaeU Vand £3,370.03 

81,960.64 Henry T Morgan Fund 81,960.64 

10,000.00 Theodore Iryman Fund, 10,000.00 

18,600.00 John W. Carter Fund, 12,500.00 

80,571.18 Gore Fund, 20,671.18 

58,024.37 Heniy Ii. Fierce Fund 51,6He 17 

456,000.00 Henry I>. Pierce ReBlduai? Be- 

queat, 470,000.00 

4,960.00 Andrew Bigelov Fund 4,960.00 

6,000.00 Soth Turner Fund 6,000.00 

80,000.00 William Perkins Fund, 80,000.00 

20,000.00 Walter Sastings Fund, 20,000.00 

63,588.53 I'n-fiidi'nfB P'uiut 63,516.48 

154.54 Thomas Cotton Fund 154.64 

342,680.32 Heliriiiii:Altun'un('eFund, 864,056.68 

48,167.68 William Hayes Fogg Fund, . . 47,565.65 
6,866.85 John W. and Belinda Ii.Bandftll 

Fund, 5,396.67 

20,610.79 J. W. and Belinda L. Bandall 

iunglruttion Fumi 

20.504.04 (iifiM fur Phillips Brooks Home, . 80.00 

66,564,64 JotLnFarkerFfllowBiiip 66,298.40 

12,412.76 Robert Treat Paine Fellowahip, . 13,328.79 

10,816.31 Harris Fellowahip, 10,809.52 



11,107.601.66 . . AmonnU carried fonraid, . . . .(8,139,967.87 



Principal, 
Adr. 1, IBM. 

tS, 107,501. 06 
10,S63.ST 
11,307.21 
83,182.78 
11,29S.G3 
10,349.88 
21,466.76 

11,170.39 
11,668.75 

6,377.15 
17,746.48 
89,366.90 

1,610.30 
4>9,S76.S7 

6,084.43 



Principal, Jnlrtl.lMO. 



7,066.97 
8,000.87 
3,877.33 
8,486.38 
1,279.84 
100.00 
9,886.01 
6,437.68 
30,508.43 
6,368.34 
81.67 
1,738.64 



37,748.6 
38,887.4 
31,619.6 
10,000.0 

3,600.0 
86,990.9 
21,461.2 
30,217.0 
31,744.1 

8,747.3 
84,617.6 



. . AmoDnti brought forward. . . .13,139,957.87 
John Thornton Kirkland Fellowi'p, 10,808.97 

JomeB Walker Fc-lluwaliip, . . . 11,333.81 

Bogers 1-\'llo»-Bhips 3S,625JH 

Henry Loe Mcmom] Felloinhip, 11,867.59 

Oeias Good win M,-roo rial Fellow«'p. 10,680.41 

Whiting t.-Uuwaliip? .... 31,744.60 

South End Uoute F^Uowghip (b>l.), 400.00 

H. B. Rogers Mcraorial Fi'llowB'p- 11,004.74 

John l>yn(laU ficholar>hlp, . 11,841.07 

Francis H. Cumminga Sdiolargp, 6,817.78 

William Hilton SthDlnrsUipe, . . 28,100.77 

Joseph Bveleth Fund 89,679.30 

Frank BoUea Mcmuriol Fand, . . 1,625 JO 

Edward Austin Fond 441,399.94 

Alexander Wheelook Thayer 

Fund 18,978.23 

Calvin and I,noy BUil Aid Fond, 106,603.69 
Ralph Hamilton Bhepard Memo- 

rimlFund, 6,773.99 

Balph H. Bhepard Fund, . . . 10,067.00 

Qeorge B. Sohier Prizt^ Fond, . . 7,101.11 

Bumner IVizo fund 8,087.73 

John O. Sargent Prize Fnnd, . . 3,486.71 

Robert N Toppan Prizf Fand, . 8,494.30 

James GordonBeimenPriieFd. 1,888.31 

Dante FmeKhaliincel 100.00 

Lectareaon roUlinilEcunumy Fund, 9,464.01 

Ingersoll Lecture Fond, 6,886.30 

William Belden Hoble Lectarea, 30,884.37 

Gifu fat Semitic CoUectioD (balknce), I9,18S.ST 

" " " Libiwy, ■' 1,587.87 
Olfta for Collectlona for a Oermanlc 

Moleam (balance) 3,669.48 > 

COLLEGE FUNDS. 

AUbrd FrofeiMrship, n7.748.64 

BoylBton " 88,887.40 

Sliot '■ 81,619.50 

Eliot "(Jon.Fhmips'gift). 10,000.00 

Erring " 3,600.01 

Piaher " 35,990.99 

Asa Gray " 31,669.43 

Hersey " 30,317.08 

Hersey " (Thomaaliee'sgift), 81,744.18 

HolllB >■ (Hattaematici), . . . 3,747.83 

Hollis " (WTinity) 84.517.60 

. . .^moanti carritd forward, . . . t398,»92.16 t 



0,068,066.53 

43,0«S.n» 

SI, 000.00 

36,020.1!) 

S2,500.00 

169,410.97 

66,441.25 

33,139.83 

I9S,010.S8 

16,840.38 

16,79fl,97 

160,35! .64 

3,238.13 

31,600.00 

1,050.00 

7,796.38 

18,867.43 

S,330.00 

3,923.81 



1,647.34 
6,366.03 
6.667.30 
18,683.51 
1,917.50 
111,683.90 
1,966.00 
3,708.49 
5,048.55 
81,866.01 
6,103.35 
T,9T3.48 
3,138.31 
6,375.07 



. . AmounU brought forward, . 
Henry Iioe Frofeuorthip, 
MoLean " 

FerldnB 
Flummflr 

Pope Profewonhip, . . . 
ProfeuorBhip of Hygiene, . 
Bomfbrd ProfewonUp, . 
Smith 

QnmeyFund, 

Fand for Permanent Tnton, 
Lee Kmid fur Ui'inlind', 

ClasB SubBoription Fond. 
Paul Dudley Fund for Lectoret, 
Jonathan FbiUlpB Fund, 
John A. Blanohard " 
JobnW P Abbot " 
Daniel H. Fierce 
Daniel Austin 

Schol.* Benef. money returned (b»l.) 
Henry Flynt's Bequest, . 
Abbot SchoUnhip, . . . 
AUbrd " ... 

Bartlett ... 



(balance). 



Bigelow 



Bowditoh 

Bright 



lokmins ter Sch . 



4,3; 



HoreyWlllardBi 

Borr Si'iiiiiiirBiiiii. 

Ruluff 8. ChoateSoliolnrBliip, 

Olau of 1602 ScboUnUp, . 

18X4 

1816 "(Eirkland), 

1S17 

1838 

1836 

1841 

1862 '(D 



3,438.13 
4,689.36 
4,073.56 
4,961.41 
10,000.00 
4,673.94 



11,445.95 Crowmnahield " 

600.00 W.H.Cadworth " (bkUnce), 
5,685.83 Oeoi^ 4e Hartha Derby Scb., 
4,783.36 JnlilU Dexter Scholanbip, 

167,866.26 . . Amounti t.'arried forvard. 



Prlsclpil, JbJj 81, laot). 
(338,992.16 $3,984,047.88 
60,617.47 
43,068.98 
31,000.00 
25,030.19 
63,600.00 
164,731.36 
66,441.35 
23,139.33 
194,661.64 
16,840.38 
16,796,97 
150,897.54 

3,285.78 
31,600.00 

1,050.00 

8,161.81 
13,980.66 

8,830.00 

1,986.66 
369.10 

3,687.38 

1,78S.U 

6,443.00 

6,650.61 
18,884.02 

2,004.93 
111,948.37 

8,066.00 

3,737.67 
, 6,078.78 
88,176.30 

6,080.60 

8,087.06 

3,114.74 

6,487.87 

4,386.49 

3,494.39 

4,758.08 

4,058.89 

4,987.63 
16,364.67 

4,683.61 

6,000.00 

11,634.66 

600.00 

5,607.80 

4,901.36 

. (1,887,918.69 18,984,047.88 







ifitOM 


8,073.33 Fall River " 


2,100.0« 




6,210.72 


10,978,60 Rlohftrd Angufltlne OunbriU 




WclLolarshiii, 


11,074.01 


7,000.00 Charles Haveo Goodwin Seh., 


7,018.51 




4,100.17 


SOO.OO Price Qreenleaf S«h. (bilmace), 


800.00 


10,3S5.14 EbensEerBockwoodHouSch., 


10,886.96 


6,131.66 LevinaHoar SchoUrthip, . . . . 


6,161 .sa 


18,718.3+ HodgM " .... 


1S.09S.06 


6,902.44 HoUia » .... 


B,084.S1 


10,069.60 Q. B. LoweU " .... 


10,166.81 


2,374.38 Matthews " (bakaot). 


S,77e.9» 


6,764.18 Uerriok " .... 


6,883.24 


8,018.83 Horey " .... 


8,084.fi> 


5,fiM.S8 lA^Mowlaon '■ .... 


bfiasa* 




6,481 .a« 


4,678.13 Luoy Osgood ScboUniiip, . . . 


4,786.89 


6,»a.64 Pennoyer " ... 


6,174.66 


4,119.61 Perkins '- ... 


4^67.88 


I,486.9« WendeU Phillips Mem-lSdwlm'p. 


1.4&1.44 


KLi^ardo I'rizf Sfb'.Urabip (bJince), 


860.00 


1,818.00 Rodger S,-h«1nrslii|. 


1,378.10 


8,898.49 Hanry B. Rogers SoiioUwUp, . 


8,898^1 


t!,467.64 Edward AusseU " 


6,616.98 




6,480.39 


4,476.36 Saltonstall 


4,580.87 




6,116.68 


6,864.98 MaryBaltonstaUScholmwhip,. . 


6,867.67 




8,2e0.S» 


I0,51&.U Sewall " 


10,694.62 


18,103.83 Shattuok " 


48,197.87 


8,811.02 Blade " 


6.980 J16 


4,279.61 Story " 


4,374.77 


8.385.84 StOUghton Stholmhip, 


8,436.09 


1.024.88 Swift " 


8,084.94 


76,800.15 Thayer " 


76,850.78 




4,119JJ8 


7,848.73 Toppan " .... 


7,877.57 


14,781.66 Townsend " .... 


14,911.71 


4,866.06 Waloott " .... 


4,497.44 




8,160.80 




6,177.36 


11,128.46 Whiting " .... 


11,169.9S 


I 833.34 Eihibitian, 


1,883 .M 


l!969.68 Palfrey ExWbiaon 


l,97g.4» 
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Frinefpkl, 

Amg. 1, iwa. PriDdiMi, Jair n, itm. 

9t,BSS,888.67 . . AmoDnu bronght fonrud, . . . $1,769,993.17 |S,9U,M7J8 
10,i83.9S Senry B.Humphrey Fund, . . 10,887.02 

1,946.44 BobertEejrne Fund (leSO) S,084.1S 

1,264.46 WUliftmBrattle " .... (1717) 1,811.68 
aes.ia Henry Gibbs " .... (1732) 382.81 
862.17 BphraimPlynt " ... .(1728) 868.22 
8ie.T9 ThomasDanfortliFaDd, . .(1724) efi4.0i 
171.51 Anns Mills Fnnd, (1726) 179.8fi 

612.61 Thomas Fitch " (1787) 640.56 

820.62 Benjamin WadBwortliFaiid.(1737) 280.60 
826.67 JohnEUery " (1788) 841.68 
122.49 Henry riynt " (1760) 128.05 
168.36 JosephSewaU " (1705) 170.79 
467.41 Tfathanisl Appleton " a772) 478.16 
294.0B Edward Holyoke " a74a) 807.44 
803.00 HUrylandaU '■ (1813) 889.63 

1,225.00 Samuel Word Fond 16,081.88 

8,426.34 JdhnQIOVer " 2,5S6.9S 

11,165.10 QulnoyTofta " ii,i66.io 

5.448.78 Day " 5,448.78 

10.634.61 Himroe " 10,812.86 

8,088.69 Stuan B. Lynum Fund 4,976.69 

100,984.05 Unknown Mi'Diorial Fund. . ... 101,886.86 

4.888.64 Dr. A. P. Feabody Mcinurial Fnod, 4,270.89 

6.707.65 Prioe Oresnleaf Aid (^luUanve), . 6,220.62 
8,777.81 BoyUton Priiei for ElocotioD, . . 8,S94.U 

14,879.02 Bowdoin Priie* for Suiertatioiu, 14,662.06 

5,076.63 CooUdge DebatiOK Prliei 6,108.08 

1,063.41 Sales l*ri£(-. 1,066.88 

fbillp Washburn PriM, . . . 2,068.40 

1.689.79 Hopkins Giftfar Detun (b*!.), 1,697.86 
949.69 Chauuoey'WrightFuiid, . . . . 976.98 

60,000.00 Increase S. Wheeler Fuad, . . 60,000.00 

1,088.67 FuDd for lleligioiu Service!, . . . . 1,088.67 

16,404.83 JohnE. Thayer FnDd 16,107.80 

7,105.12 ClatiakslI'ubl.F'dafClasBOf 1868, 6.684.16 

89,780.00 BotaaiL' D^purtmi'Dl Ftwd 89,780.00 

66,882.81 X-OWeU Fund (ornBotuilc Oarden, 66,888.81 

10,155.91 Herbarium Fund, 80,656.91 

Sl,888.14 Asa Oray Memorial Fond, . . . 82,611X0 

76,000.00 Phyiicul Laboratory Endowment, . . 76,000.00 

10,067.88 Henry Warren Torrey Fnnd, , lO.OOo.oo 

1,126.67 Bliaabeth Torrey Bequest, . . . 1,177.02 

11.016.62 Franoi8JBmesChildM>^ni.Fiiiid, 11,074.65 

6,973.17 Cyrus M. Warren Fund 6,822 J4 

8,109.40 Joseph Ijovering " .... 8,380.87 

1,960.85 Jefferson PbysiuaiLabV (baUnce), 1,846.06 

4,361.87 Oeorse William Sawin Fond, . 4,886.66 

tMn4W.S8 . . AmounU cuiied forwai4, . . . tS,S88,08«.91 tS,984,M7.U 



PrIiKlpal, Joly U, NN. 
•3.339,036.91 $g,9B4.MTJe 
1B,000.00 
113,978.61 
13,811. U 

100.UOO.00 

3,6e3.ao 

1.668.31 
GS3.Sfi 
ISO.TS 

S,4d0.46 
960.00 
S50.00 
100.00 8,5S8,BS1.M 



Aag. 1, ISJa. 
^,073,390.88 . . AmoDDta bronffht forward. . . . 
16,388.^3 HBTTard OrienUtl Serie* Fond, . . . 
110,960.33 Henry CVuren '■ . . . 
13,852.45 Joslah Staokner " . . . 

100.383. 4H Architecnire BniUing Endowmenl 

Fond, 

3,280.13 GlfUforSuukriCDeputiiieiit(bal.), 

1,300.01 SundijCiifls [ imt'iprndcd balances), 

363.26 Oiftj for Clas-ionl l.iiirarj (balance). 

393.35 " Hirtoileal " 

8,600.00 Gift for caaci and caUloguei at tb« 

UoUnic Gardon (balance) 

3,160.00 OlfK forOoll('gcSd<>rii-g(b«Unc«). . 
flifi fur Pbj'BioJ TCKarch >' 
Gifts for Mule 7 " 



LIBRARY FUSDS. 

100,000.00 Bben Wright Fund «tOO,000.00 

26.033.88 Constantias "■ 3fl,9Bl.M 

500.00 JarvU " G0O.0O 

11.935.34 Daniel TreadweU Fund 11,986.34 

10,613.60 SnIiBcription for Librar? (1869). . . 10,614.73 

2.138.30 Bowditch Fund 3,169.39 

131.56 Bright Fund (balance), 138.61 

3T.TS7.3.1 Edwin Conant Fund 37.788.06 

6.383.43 Denny " 6,347^8 

6,379.94 Farrar " 6,810.70 

3.149.47 Haven " 3,161.68 

10.150.80 Hayes " 10,098.61 

5,394.92 Hayward " 6,374.99 

a,37r..69 HoUis " 8,3~1.50 

3.164.44 Homer " 3,163.47 

5.293.34 lane " 6,883.42 

85,073.92 Lowell " 35,574.78 

60,(;38.8.'i Hinot " 60,876.56 

7.196.74 IiUOy Osgood •' 7,196.03 

7,076.27 Mary Osgood '• 7.071.75 

4,007.69 Sales ■ " 3,961.19 

6,360.19 Salisbury " 6,381.04 

30,122.98 Sever " 30,090^1 

3,992.40 Shapleigh " 4.01B.04 

37.665.89 Sumner " .17,568.47 

D.037.53 Kenneth Uatheson Taylor 

Fund 6,087.93 

5,149.38 Tucker " 6,223.03 

6,834.36 Ward " 6,387.73 

16,895.19 Walker " 15.888.98 

282.17 WaterrtOn Gift {balance) 870.08 

96,748,991.36 . . Amoonta earned luTvaid, . . . $431,598.37 •6,697,679.18 



Prlndivl, Jnlf 11, ItOO. 



•6,7*3,991.85 . . AmonnU brought forw.rd, . . 


$421,593.87 •6,667,679.18 


10,159.24 J. Huntington Woloott Fund, 


10,127.65 


s,063.«. J. Randolph CooUdge Gift, 


64.04 


616.09 Sundry Oift«,etc.(iineipeiidedlHiU.) 


667.88 432,468.78 


DIVINITY SCHOOL FUNDS. 


!8,688.68 Dirinity Schw)! (b«lmnce) 


•87,996.74 


87,683.74 BusseyProfegBomhip, 


37,583.74 


tfl,0i5.si Farkman " 


16,016.81 


6,008.43 Hanoook " 


6,008.48 


62,846.78 WinnrrofosBorBhipof F^cleiUetici 




irinlorj' 


53,846 73 


43,288.87 Prothinghaml'roftBBoriihip,. . 


44,810.77 


80,880.88 Dexter I. .-.-i, jr.. ship 


80,880.38 


9,184.69 Henry LienowFund, 


9,184.69 


5,850.00 Mary T Townsend Fund, . . 


6,860.00 


8,100.00 Wmthrop Ward " . . 


8,100.00 


1,060.00 Samuel Hoar " . . 


1,060.00 


1,060.00 AbrahamW Puller ■• . . 


1,050.00 


1,060.00 Caroline Merriam " . . 


1,060.00 


7,876.00 Joseph Baker " . . 


7,876.00 


■40,000.00 Thomaa Tileston o* New Tort 




Kmlownu.,,! 


40,000.00 


10,000.00 Henry P. Kidder Fund, . . . 


10,000.00 


17,000.00 OUver Ames " ... 


17,000.00 


1,000.00 Abby Crocker Riohmond Fund 


1,000.00 


71,487.08 X,.!.- i;ndu«m..n( »7V > .... 


71,427.02 


1,000.00 John L.Ruaselir.ii.d 


1,000.00 


10,000.00 William B Spooner Fund, . . 


10,000.00 


5,000.00 Edwin Conant " . . 


5,000.00 


911.34 Lewia Gould •' . . 


911.34 


a,i7T.05 Joshua Olapp ■• . . 


8,177.95 


B25.00 Hannah C. Andrews " . . 


685.00 


1,000.00 Adams Ayer •■ . . 


1,000.00 


890.00 Daniel Austin " . . 


890.00 


6,000.00 Haven " . . 


5,000.00 


638.84 lK>ulsaJ.HaU 


668.16 


S,3T2.53 BuBhton DashwoodBorrFnnd 


3,52(i.34 


1,&73.35 John W. Quinby Fund, .... 


440.14 


14,458.34 Jackson FoundHlion 


14,471.25 


6,263.64 Thomas Cary t>cbi)lar«hipa, . . 


6,823.68 


8,629.53 George Chapman " . . 


2,649.46 


4,864.84 Joshua Clapp " . . 


4,372.78 


6,020.23 J Henry EendaU " 


6,249.14 


8,374.70 Kanoy Kendall 


8,888.60 


18,001.68 AbnerW Buttriok Fund, . . 


12,964.47 


1,060.00 William Pomroy " . - 


1,060.00 




4,617.79 457,448.81 


$«,S18,4a0.8e . . Amonnti carried forward, . . 


•8,4B7,676.K 



Aswsfc. 



PrlDCipil, Jolr SI, IWO. 



$0J18,4SO.8E . . AmoDnM bronght forward, • 



&T,806. 
15,750. 
18,979. 



8,!70. 
*7,02I 
100,000. 



LAW SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Law School (balance) •180,175.64 

.00 Dane ProfeMonhip, 16,750.00 

.82 Biuaejr " SS,979.89 

.81 BoraU -■ e,S40.81 

.97 Weld '■ 94,994.97 

.10 Bemia " B5,«04.io 

.00 Jamea But Ames PrUe Fnod, . 8,618.81 

.25 Lav School Book Pnad 47,091.26 

.00 Law School Library Fand, 100,000.00 

.SS Bchotanhip money retnmed (balance), 1,S10.06 



l,AWHKNtR SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL FUNDS. 

40,806.78 Prorf-HBumlitp of Engineering, . . . $40,006.78 

61,688.43 Abbott Lawrence Fund, . . . . 61,6S«.48 

60,876.00 Jamea Lawrence " .... 60,876.00 

80,686.86 JohnB.Barringor ■' .... 80,«8«.86 

SS.OOO.OO ArUmrBotoh " .... 16,000.00 

6,648.30 George A. Qardner " .... 6,670.0T 

10,845.74 Hemien Jennings Scholanhip, . 10,417.53 

6,018.44 Stuart Wadsvorth Wheeler 
Fund, 



6,047 .H tt9,4>8.8t 



MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY FUNDS. 
)3.04 MDwamofComparallreZoalagTCbal.), »>9,391J6 





397,933.10 Agaeais Memorial Fond, i . 


. 887,933.10 


7,594.01 Teachen- and Papila' >' \ 




7,694.01 






117,469.34 








100,000.00 Henry L. Pierce Fund, . 




100.000.00 


6,485.68 Virginia Barret GKbbs Sch 




5,486.69 








(llfiH for n t^ulkt'tioii Of Mamr 


aal 













47,604.41! Peabody ProfeiiorFnnd, .... $47,496.03 

47,335.10 Feabody Collection " .... 47,335.10 

3H,n56.56 Feabody Building " .... 18,866.66 
10,069.00 HuntingtonFrothinghamWoI- 

aott Fund 10,000.00 



. AwoanU carried toraaTA, 



\v%%,\'«t.'«a w^RManMk 



PriDClp*!, JdIt U, IMO. 



$7,751,196.68 . . AmonDU brongbt fonrud, . . . 


»13S,186.69 tT,B04,4W.M 






Fnnd, 


10,263 64 


80,158.79 Thaw FellowahlpFand, 


80,161.28 


11,137.08 HemenwayFello-ihip Fund, . . 


11,244.87 




6,160.12 190,0»<.e0 


MEDICAL SCHOOL FlHtDS. 


65,481.26 MediMl School (bmluice), 


•66,788-10 


19,198.66 Jaekaon M.>cli(.-ul Fund, 


19,198.66 


17,189.so Geo. C. Shattaok " 


17,129.20 




100,872.61 


68,900.83 WilliftmO.MOBeleyFDUd, ... 


63,900.88 


17,780.96 JohnB.&Buokminster Brown 




rrnfcfporsliip, 


18,691.77 


13,647.81 Warren Fd for An^toin'l Muieam, 


14,067.08 


8,180.34 BoyUton Fnnd for Medical Fricea, 


3,476.68 


8,867.84 Boylaton " " " Booki, 


8.806.38 


1,466.28 M,>.iican.ibrnrj.Flind,- 


1,632.08 


8,000.00 Quincy Tofts Medici Fund, . . 


2,000.00 


86,512.68 Edward M.Barringer" . . 


26,612.68 


16,765.11 Mary W Swett " . . 


16,765.11 


20,000.00 Bunael W. Swett " . . 


20,000.00 


1,886.08 Samuel B. Fits " . . 


1,836.08 


6,000.00 J IngersoUBowditoh " . . 


«,044.98 


9,386.94 Dr. Buppaner Fund, 


9,336.94 


82,784.20 Henry WUlardWiUiama Fund, 


38,029.16 


242,387.01 Calvin Bllla Fnnd 


270,244.88 


Lucy ElllB " 


61,016.06 






logiinl Laboratory), 


8,989.60 


92,276.76 Caroline Brewer Croft Fnnd, . 


92,760,64 


CharleB Wilder Fund, 


16,266.60 


CotUngOift, 


8.069,90 


6,439.06 S"rgi.ul Laboralory Fond 


6,819.96 


88,760.00 N'pwBubsrription Fnnd (1888), . . 


38,760.00 


6.82 John Foster income tor Medical 




fitudprta (h,ilunce 


160.42 


6,682.41 D.W ChflBver Scholarehip, . . 


6,691.61 


6,190.37 C.H. Jones " - • 


6,222.88 




6,260.60 


4,211 .89 Charles Pratt Strong BchoUri'p, 


4,803.96 


6,161.31 AlfredHosmerLinder " 


6,266.20 


6,416.81 CharleaB Forter 


6,462.78 


6,070,62 Jolin Thompson Taylor Scbolar- 






6,188.03 






•e,6SS,S48.0S . . Amonnli carried forward, . . . 


1926,711.93 «8.0M,617.0e 



aS^^mm- 



Frloclia], Jnlj 11, IMO. 



|8,«8>,S48.0e . . AmoDDU bronght fanraid, . . . «93e,T11.9S $8,0Si,BlTM 
fi,S40.4S Edward Wigglesworth Rcholuthip, G,986.6T 
S.XM.SS Oeo. CheyneStiattuakHemorikl 



Kfiiowstiii 6,ae9-« 

t,ll9.11 John Ware MemorUI Felloxblp, 5,SS8.10 


S,618.01 Obas. Eliot Ware menMiu) Fel- 


lowihip 


6,539.40 


C,6TS.25 WilliBm H. Thomdike Priie F'd, 6,930.89 


t,S44.6T GUla for Patholo^ol Dep't LibrMTr, 8,TG6.89 




404.48 968,180.76 


DENTAL SCHOOL FUNDS. 


88,397.86 DenUl School (b^tnce), . . . 


. $88,883.06 


85,355.85 Dontal School Endowraeol, . . 


2,856.86 


Henry C. Warren Endowment F'd, 83,000.00 


16,790.1* Gifu for Huilding, 


18.064.89 76,608 JO 






(IBSEKVATOKY FUNDS. 


Ubiervmory (balBnce), , . . . 


«8,849.86 


110,898.88 Edward B. Phillips Fund, . 


110,893.88 


21,000.00 James Hayward " 


21,000.00 


W,0f.9.ui David Sears •' 


84,846.70 


10,693.48 Josiali Quinoy " 


11,187.35 


8,000.00 Charlotte HftrriB " . 


8,000.00 


6,000,00 Thomas G. Appleton Fund, 


6,000.00 


13,880.00 Augustus Story " 


13,380.00 


60,000.00 Olwervulorv Kiidowmenl (1888), 


60,000.00 


ar8,667.ee Robert Treat Paine Fund, . 


873,657.86 




50,000.00 


804,706.71 Uriah A. Boyden Fund, . . 


. 800,808.57 


46,000.00 aftvon I'lni.l. 


46.000.00 


94.6G Bruce <iift balance), .... 


94.66 


8,600.00 J. IngersoU Bowditoh Fund, 


2,600.00 


8,028.70 Draper Memorial (balance), 


9«e.l6 888,878.54 



BUSSEV INSTITUTION FUNDS. 

17,627.99 Bussey Institution (b.lance), . . . •84,428.84 

18,860.14 Woodland Hill I-'und 11,818.45 86,041.29 

AllNOLD AKBOHETUM FUNDS. 

168,814.42 James Arnold Fund '. $168,676.16 

18,600.00 Arnold Arlioretuni Fund 89,600.00 

81,424.77 William L. Bradley Fund, . . 22,183.89 

16,270.65 Arboretum Con«truction GHta, . . . 6,459.88 216,717.88 

99,797,798.86 . . AmonnM carried forward, $10,304,868.68 



Principe, 
An*, i.lwe. 

|9,T9T, 798^6 . . Amount! brought forward, 



PrtiKipu, Julr n. IMO. 



OTHER FUNDS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 



0,000.00 
2,007.67 
5,558.64 
S,000.00 
3,171.60 
19,989.38 
S,000.00 
7,667.71 
6,453.01 
2,288.76 
6,3;)8.46 
1,364.23 
5,77 1.2r. 
1,120.00 
6,644.35 



6,918.60 
5,064.11 



Trust (income thereof, i to 
Busse? iisiiiuiioii,.ltoLa«Sch1, 
and i to Divinity SL-hool), . . 

Bright LegBty, 

Srhu.il of r<>Tit]>i>ratiM' Medicine, 
Robert Troup Paine Fund, 
Jamea Savage '^ 

Jolm FoHter " 

Henry HarriB " 

John Ii. Biusell " 

ChorloB Ii. Hsnoook Fund, 
Gray Fund fi.r EnnniviiifT". 
John Witt Randall Funr], 
WiUiBmM Prichard Fund, 
Harvard ML'niorial Society Fund, 
Qospel Church " 

Fund of the Ctaaa of 1834, . . 
1844, . . 
1861, . . 
1851,(G. F. 

Donbar'B Gift) 

Fund of the Olaas of 1863, 

Fr^-i- Bel Fand of ClaBS Of 1868, 

Price Greenleaf Fuml, .... 

O. W. Doe Soholiir^hip 

I^ewia and HarrietHayden Sch. 

Anonymous -Vunuily Fund .... 

Henry L. Pierce Building Fund, 

Gift for New BualHoHHi- 

Stillmanlnflmiarj Gift, . . . . 

SKiuitii^lhiildiDg Gifts, 

Archilcrtiire Building Gift, . . . 
University Musrum Bnilding Gift*, 
Oifu fur John Simpkins lUU, . 
Briglilun Mareh Fence, . . . 

GifU for the Improrcmfnl of The 

Soldicr-a Field 

Gift for Pathological Laboratory 

(VHrrinHry JS<-h.,ol.) . . . 
GitUforCiilmiiTL.a<-hcre, . . 
Gift for Books, t'rinls, Viislt 

for Department of Arohitetti 
Bursar's Sundry .\coo-unts, 
Gains and Losses for General Inveit- 



♦11,7*6,317.86 . . Anionots carried forward, (1S,598,81T.S1 



»3»3,T10.I8 
60,000.00 
4,128.38 
46,398.04 
42,000.00 
3,171.60 
29,939.83 
3,000.00 
76,866.81 
15,851.77 
32,786.97 
lfl,814.07 
1,271.87 
(i,034.41 
1,160.00 
(1,804.36 
632.99 

524.82 

3,726.00 

3,633.77 

719,291.81 

6,397.90 

5,607.63 

6,158.69 

183,638.06 

22,786.04 

97,971 .96 

49,748.68 

120,682.65 

100,256.66 

13,260.47 

80,000.00 



.08 S,386.428.5I» 
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Aug. 1, ISM. PriDcipal, July SI, 1900. 



Prindpal, 
r. 1, 1800. 



$11,746,817.86 . . Amoonto brought forward $12,598,817 Jl 

FUNDS IN TRUST FOR PURPOSES NOT 
CONNECTED WITH THE COLLEGE. 

16,856.83 Daniel WiUianiB Fnnd for the 

conyertion of the Indiani, .... $16,847.61 
4,784.87 Sarah Winalow Fand for the 
Minister and Teacher at Tjngs- 
boroogfa, MaM., 4,788.87 91,180.98 



$11,767,458.56 $12,614,448.19 
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Changen in the Funds during the year ending July 31^ 1900, 

Total amount of Funds and balimces, July 81, 1900, 

as before stated, $12,614,448.19 

Total amount of Funds and balances, August 1, 1899, 

as before stated, 11,767,458.56 

Showing a total increase during the year of . . . . $846,989.88 

Which is made up as follows : — 

Gifts forming new Funds or increasing old ones, . $859,806.81 

Increase of Funds established during the year, . . 1,112.27 

Credit balances created, 872,950.20 

Gain from change of inrestments, 88,224.67 

Increase more than decrease of Funds and balances, 
which appear both at the beginning and end of 

the year, 146,098.08 

$918,191.58 

Deduct from this amount 

Sundry balances used up, $29,524.29 

Loss from change of inrestments, . . 8.10 

Decrease (by excess of expen- 
ditures orer income in 
College, Library, and 
Unirertilyacoounts) , of 
Stock Account, . . . .$24,971.16 
Insurance and Guaranty 

Fund, 11,698.85 86,669.51 66,201.90 $846,989.68 



Net increase of Funds and balances as aboTc, • . . $558,885^32 
Less decrease as abore, 66,201.90 

Leaving amount of the net increase of the Funds 
and balances, excluding gifts for capital ac- 
count, $487,188.82 
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The following tables are not foand, in their present form, in the Treaanrer's 
books. They are intended to exhibit with some detul the reaoorces and the 
expenditures of each department of the UnlTersitj. The income of evetj Fnnd 
held by the Uniyersity is given in these tables, and also the sum paid out for the 
specific object of each and every Fund, in case that sum be either less or more 
than the actual income of the Fund. If the object to which the income of a 
Fund is to be applied be a general one, — like salaries, for example, — no 
separate mention is made in these tables of that appropriation. That particular 
payment is merged with others of the same kind under the general headinf . A 
balanced summary of these tables will be found on page 96. 

Table No. I. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 
RECEIPTS. 

Income of the unappropriated fund heretofore called the 
Stock Account, 

From special investment, $1,188.68 

Income of the following Funds : — 

Insurance and Guaranty, from special investment, 6,458.74 

Israel Munson, 718.S0 

Leonard Jarvis, 769.86 

John C. Gray, from special investment, .... 1,140.00 

Gheorge B. Dorr, '» '* .... 5,288.09 

Francis B. Parker, ** ** .... 5,190.05 

Stanton Blake, 228.00 

Charlotte F. Blanchard, 217.56 

Joseph IiOe, from special investment, 456.00 

William F. Weld, 

From general investments, .'.... $1,920.67 

*' special '' 2,689.38 4,560.00 

Henry P. Elidder, 456.00 

Gtoorge Draper, 2,209.68 

Isaac Sweetser, 2,139.28 

Gtoorge Baxter Hyde, 228.00 

Harvard Ellis, 4,612.89 

John W. Carter, 570.00 

Theodore Lsrman, 456.00 

Henry L. Pierce Residuary Bequest (part), • 18,689.00 

Andrew Bigelow, 225.72 

Gk>re, 938.04 

Samuel D. Bradford, 239.40 

Robert C. Billings, 969.00 

John Cowdin, from special investment, .... 1,915.91 

John If. Bussell . 1,065.67 

Henry T. Morgan, 8,736.97 

Henry Harris, i income, 682.61 

Beth Turner, 228.00 

Amount carried forward, $65,476.80 
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Table No. I, The University, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $65,476.80 

Inoome of the following funds (cofUtnued) : — 

William Perkins, 1,868.00 

Walter Hastings, from special inreiitment, . . 1,369.58 

President's, 2,896.92 

Thomas Cotton, 7.07 

Retiring Allowance, 15,626.21 

Lectures on Political Economy, 428.00 * 

IngersoU Lecture, 247.97 

William Belden Noble Lectures, 

Interest, $985.16 

Sales, 88.90 974.06 

William Hayes Fogg, 2,196.46 

William M. Priohard, 699.41 

John W. and Belinda L. Randall, 239.72 

Parker Fellowships, 2,533.76 

John Thornton Kirkland Fellowship, .... 495.40 

Harris Fellowship, 493.21 

James Walker Fellowship, 515.60 

Rogers Fellowships, 1,467.65 

Robert Treat Paine Fellowship, 566.03 

John Tyndall Scholarship, 527.82 

Henry Lee Memorial Fellowship, 514.96 

Ozias Gk>odwin ^^ ^^ 481.08 

Henry Bromfleld Rogers Memorial Fellowship, 509 .85 

Whiting Fellowships, 978.85 

Pranois Hathaway Cmnmings Scholarship, . 240.63 

Joseph Eveleth Fund (part), 323.40 

WiUiam Hilton Scholarships (part), 301.62 

Frank BoUes Memorial, 73.42 

Edward Austin, 19,602.39 

Alexander Wheelook Thayer, 540.50 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid, 2,052.87 

Sumner Prize, 136.85 

Gtoorge B. Sohier Prize (part), 250.00 

John O. Sargent Prize, 108.89 

James Gordon Bennett Prize, 58.37 

Robert N. Toppan Prize, 158.92 

Ralph Hamilton Shepard Memorial, .... 263.02 

Ralph H. Shepard, 57.00 

Free Bed Fund of the Class of 1868, 158.45 

Semitic Collection. Gifts, $2,970.00 

Interest, 270.16 3,240.16 

Gift for Semitic Library, 33.61 $128,212.86 

Amount carried forward, $128,212.86 
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Table No. I, The Uniybrsity, contikusd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt brongfat forward, $128,212.86 

For immediate use. 

Gift for CollectioiM for a Germanic Mafeum, 

Gift, $898.88 

Interest, 87.51 $880.84 

Gifts for South End House Fellowship, 400.00 1,880.84 

Balance remaining after diriding the net income among 

the Funds, $169.16 

Care of the Sarah Winalow Fund, 5.46 

Taxes repaid with costs and interest by City of Cambridge, 8,641 .82 

Sale of catalogues, calendars, directories, &c., .... 1,164.92 

^^ grass and sand, 8^.40 

" stoble, 10.00 

Use of houses by College officers, 1,400.00 

«' stable, 112.50 6,548.25 

$186,086.95 

PAYMENTS. 
Orerseers' Expenses. 

Printing President's Annual Report, $1,195.61 

Printing Treasurer's ^^ «' 868.86 

Printing other reports, 79.68 

Stationery and postage, 27.14 

Advertising, 257.70 

Auditing Treasurer's accounts, 125.00 

Sundries, .40 $2,058.84 

Office Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical senrices, $584.00 

Other expenses, 144.39 $728.89 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical serrices, $789.00 

Other expenses, 1,220.55 2,009.55 

Bursar's, 

Clerical senrices, $2,900.72 

Other expenses, 4,828.27 7,728.99 

Publication Agent's, 

Clerical services, $1,177.71 

Other expenses, 1,906.27 8,088.98 

Supt. of Buildings', 828.66 

Inspector of Grounds and Bnildings', 668.89 

Janitor's, 17.08 

Corporation Rooms (fuel, rent, &c.), 2,511.28 17,066.72 



Amount carried forward, $19,120.56 



Table No. I, The Uhivebsitt, coicnxuKD. 

FATUENTS. 

Amoimt bioDght forward, tlS.lM.M 

Baluiaa. 

Present, 

From the Unireni^, >6,000.O0 

" Prendent's Fand, 9,909.97 

" Tbomu Cotton Fund, . . . . 7.07 (8,917.01 

Tremmrer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, S.OOOJW 

Bnnu, 4,000.00 

AjtiMmnt BuiMr S,000.00 

CorreapondiDg Secretary, l,S5O.0O 

Becoidiog ScL-retary, 1,700.00 

Secretary oftheBoAfd of OreiMcn, SOO.OO 

Pnblic-uloa Agent, 2,000.00 

Clerka, Treunrer'a offlce, 8,160.00 

BDraar's ABiiatant, 1,700.00 

SaperiDtendentof Bnlldioga, 1,800.00 S9,067.O4 

Lectmrea, SBS.OO 

Hemorial HkU tad Sanden Theatre. 

Repdra, tOlS.lO 

Fnel, li^tii^, fnmitore, cleaning, Ac., BGO.Sfl 

Inaorance, i66S9 I,a37.8« 

OcDeral Ezpenaea. 

Repaira and ImpTovementii, 91,071, S9 

Janltora and cleanlnii I,f 80.88 

Labor, 4,986.4S 

Fuel, I^18.S7 

Water, 478.« 

Ugfating, 801.60 

Printing, 167.1S 

Commencement Progratnme, 100.80 

Qninqnennlal Catalogue, S,47i.48 

Annoal Catalogne and Calendar, 3,941.84 

Onlde Book 420.G7 

Fnmltnre, . 60.S0 

Ad*erti»ing, S19.S4 

Taxea, 1,198.98 

Inanrance, 494.18 

Watchmen 9,843.00 

Freight, ■uppliE«, and inndrieB 93D.78 

Legal lerriceB and expcnei'S, 997.86 

Unnic, Commencement, 188.00 

Cleaning and care of portraita, 944.68 

aaaeatment*, SSS.18 

Amoimta carried forward 996,108.8) $69,900.48 
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Table No. I, The University continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $26,108.81 $59,900.45 

Telephone 165.43 

Electric power, 20.00 

Paris Exposition ^^xpenses, 961.14 

Watchman's clock in University Museum, .... 500.00 

Detective's services and expenses, 156.47 

Travelling expenses, 259.20 

Diplomas, 170.44 

Plank walks, 176.04 

Mercantile agency, 1,465.46 

Receptions, 129.66 

Surveys and plans, 81.50 

Deficit in the School of Veterinary Medicine for 

1899-1900, 4,206.96 34,401.11 

Sundry payments made from Special Funds and Gifts. 
William Hayes Fogg Fund. 

Collections and expenses, $2,808.49 

Salary of Director, 500.00 $2,808.49 

William M. Friohard Fund, . . 223.79 

J. W. and Belinda L. Randall Fund, .... 200.00 

Semitic books, 256.92 

Semitic Collection, 4,868.57 

Retiring Allowance Fund, 4,250.00 

IngersoU Lecture Fund, 299.45 

Frank Belles Memorial Fund, 58.52 

William Belden Noble Fund, 648.12 

Edward Austin Fund, 

Loans to students, $1,901 .00 

Appropriations, 845.00 2,246.00 

Ralph Hamilton Shepard Memorial Fund, . 258.33 
Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid Fund, 

Beneficiary, $400.00 

Expenses, 55.00 455.00 

Lectures on Political Economy Fund, 350.00 16,918.19 

Fellowships and Scholarships. 

Austin for Teachers, $1,833.32 

Austin Teaching, 4,000.00 

Francis Hathaway Cummings, 200.00 

Ozias Goodwin Memorial, 450.00 

Harris, 500.00 

John Thornton Kirkland, 550.00 

Henry Lee Memorial, 450.00 

Morgan, 1,500.00 

Amounts carried forward, $9,488.32 $111,219.76 
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Tablr No. I, The Universitt continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $9,483.32 $111,219.76 

Bobert Treat Faine, 750.00 

John Parker, 2,800.00 

Bogers, 1,125.00 

Henry Bromfleld Rogers Memorial, .... 675.00 

John Tyndall, 750.00 

James Walker, 500.00 

Whiting, 700.00 

Unirersity, 2,875.00 19,668.82 

Prizes. 

(George B. Sohier, $250.00 

Charles Sumner, 100.00 

Bobert N. Toppan, 150.00 500.00 

$181,878.07 



Table No. II. 

THE COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From Term Bills. 

Instruction, $390,548.85 

Receipts from College dormitories, not included in 

Unirersity Houses and Lands, 77,204.04 $467,747.89 

Income of Scholarship Funds. 

Abbot, $162.56 

Alford (accumulating), 75.10 

Bartlett, 244.64 

Bassett, 258.42 

Bigelow, 573.88 

Samuel A. Borden (accumulating), 87.42 

Bowditch, 5,092.79 

Bright, ^ income of Bright Legacy, 1,140.00 

Browne, 169.08 

Morey Willard Buckminster, 230.23 

Burr, 1,452.63 

BulufT Sterling Choate, 278.25 

Class of 1802, 363.57 

1814, 143.09 

'• 1815 (Kirkland), 286.14 

'• 1817, 197.86 

1828, 156.77 

Amounts carried forward, $10,912.38 $467,747.89 



ii 
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Table No. II, The Collbqb, o ow t iwue d. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonnts brought forward , #10,912.88 $467,747 J9 

Income of Scholarship Funds (continued). 

Class of 1835, 318.88 

'' 1841 186.78 

'' 1862 (Dana), 2S6.22 

'' 1860, from special inrestment, $341.67 

«» general »^ 518.00 864.67 

" 1867, J08.57 

Orowninshield, 621.94 

George and Martha Derby, 264.72 

Julius Dexter, 213I10 

Orlando W. Doe (part), 160.00 

William Samuel Eliot, 248.98 

Joseph Eveleth (part), 866.68 

VallRirer, 94.49 

Farrar, 278.11 

Biohard Augustine OamtoriU, 600.42 

Charles Haven Goodwin, 818.97 

Bei^amin D. Greene, 185.86 

Price Greenleaf, 8,000.00 

William HUton (put), 875.00 

Ebeneser Bookwood Hoar, 470.82 

Levina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln, 279.62 

Hodges, 679.71 

HoUis, 271^7 

Henry B. Humphrey, 478.07 

Hennen Jennings, • 471.78 

George Emerson Lowell, 469.16 

William Merrick, 262.89 

Morey, :866.67 

LadyMowlson, 26S.76 

Howard Gardner Nichols, 245.60 

IiUCy Osgood (accumulating), 208.76 

Pennoyer. Interest, $84.27 

Annuitj, 142.65 226.92 

Perkins, 187.87 

Wendell Phillips, 66.48 

Bodger (accumuUting), '; 60.10 

Henry Bromfleld Bogers, 154.72 

Edward Bussell, 249.84 

Sales, 942.64 

Saltonstall, J04.li 

Leverett Saltonstall, 281.88 

Mary Saltonstall, 812.59 

Bayage 8OO.00 

AmomnU carried forwaid, $26,145.91 $467,747 J9 



Table No. II, Tmk Colleoe, coxitnoed. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmouDt* broni^ fonrsid ^6,146.91 9*67,7t7M 

Income of Scholnnhip Fnndi (^continutd) . 

Sever, 1*7.48 

SeWBU, 479.48 

ShBttack, S,193.fi4 

Blade, S69.64 

StOlT, 19S.18 

StOTtghton, 49.76 

Swift, 60.06 

Thftyer 8,460.68 

Oorluutt Thomas 184.04 

ToppftD, 884.84 

Towneend, 1,180.06 

Wftlcott 199.04 

Christopher H. Weld, 869.00 

Jacob "WendeU 834.61 

Whitillg, 607.18 36,960.10 

BecdTcd for the Warren H. CndworOi Scholmnhipi, $600.00 
" " KatthewB ScboUnhip* (i net renU of 

Hall), 6,662.67 

" BioardO Price Scholanhlp, .... 360.00 6,60S.57 

Ineome of other Beueficiuy Fnndi. 

"Exhibition*." Beqneil, SS8e.a3 

iDtereat, 60.78 «347.01 

Palfrey Exhibition, 89.88 

Bobert Keyne, 88.69 

William Brattle, ST.18 

Henry Oibbs, 16.69 

Ephraim Flynt, 16.06 

Thomas Danforth, 87.95 

Anne SliUs, 7.84 

Thomas Fitch, 27.96 

Sergamin Wadsworth, 10.08 

John BUery 14.91 

Henry Flynt, 6.66 

Joseph Bewail, 7.4J) 

Vathamel Appleton, 20.86 

£dward Holyoke, 13.41 

lEary Lindall, 36.68 

John Olover (BccumnlatiDK), 110.68 

Qniuoy TnAs, 608.67 

KoBsa Day 848.47 

Knnroe, 480.40 

Amount* carried forward, 18,146.47 $610,810.08 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounto brought forward, $2,145.47 $510,810.06 

Incoine of other Beneficiary Funds (continued) . 

Susan B. Lyman, 138.12 

Samuel Ward, 531.33 

Price Greenleaf Aid, 15,495.21 

Dr. Andrew P. Peabody Memorial, 195.35 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, 228.82 

Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Returned. 

Returned by beneficiaries, 306.85 19,041.15 

Income of Prize Funds. 

Ward Nicholas Boylston Prizes for Elocution, $172.23 

James Bowdoin Prizes for DisserUtions, . . . 683.04 

Coolidge Debating Prizes, 231.51 

Edward Hopkins Gift for ''Deturs.*' 

From Trustees, $213.17 

Interest on unerpended balance, ... 74.7^ 287.95 

Sales, 47.97 

Philip Washburn, . . .' 68.40 i, 491.10 

Inc«>mc of Funds for Instruction. 

Alford Professorship, $1,265.35 

Boylston '* 1,292.17 

Eliot " 985.83 

Eliot '' (Jon. PhiUips' Gift), . . 350.00 

Erving '' 159.60 

Fisher '' 1,641.19 

Asa Gray *' 978.17 

Hersey '' f income of the Fund, .... 553.14 

HoUis '' (Mathematics), 170.86 

HoUis '' (Divinity), 1,574.02 

Henry Lee '' 617.47 

McLean '' 1,968.67 

Perkins *» 957.60 

Plummer '' l, 140.91 

Pope '' 2,394.00 

Professorship of Hygiene. 

From general investments, .... $7,043.88 

** special '* .... 200.00 7,248.88 

Rumford '' 2,578.71 

Smith *^ 1,055.18 

Fund for Permanent Tutors, 740.54 

Thos. Lee, for the Hersey Professorship, . ... 991.58 

Thos. Lee, for Reading, 720.34 

Amounts carried forward $29,869.16 $530,842.81 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $S9,869.16 t&d0,842.81 

Income of Funds for Instruction (continued) . 

Class Subsoription, 6,861.63 

Henry Pljrnt, 15,64 

Paul Dudley, 147.65 

Professorship of Engineering, 1,860.75 

Abbott Lawrence, 2,806.04 

James Lawrence, 2,297.10 

John B. Barringer, 1,899.83 

Arthur Botch, 1,140.00 

Gifts for salaries, 1,000.00 46,887.80 

Income of Jonathan Phillips unrestricted Fund, . . $1,436.40 

'( John A. Blanohard '' '' . . 47.88 

'( ^' Daniel H. Pierce «' '' . . 632.84 

«' '' J. W. P. Abbot Fund (accumulating), . 355.49 

" '' John B. Thayer *' 702.47 

i» (» Fund for Religious Serrices, 47.15 

'' '' GumeyFund, 8,801.26 

'' '*■ Classical Publication Fund of the Class of 

186e, 823.99 

«( >i Increase Sumner Wheeler Fund, . . 2,280.00 
'' * Henry Warren Torrey Fund, 

Interest, $459.10 

Sales, 178.02 

Repayment, 19.17 656.29 

*' " Elizabeth Torrey Bequest, . . . . . . 51.86 

'' «' Joseph Levering Fund for Physical 

Research, 369.77 

"•' '' Cyrus M. Warren Fund, 272.87 

'* " Chauncey Wright ** 43.32 

'' '' Gkeorge A. Gurdner '' 252.99 

*■" " Francis James Child Memorial Fund, . 503.70 

'* ** Gfreorge W. Sawin Fund, 198.91 

«' *' Josiah Stickney Fund, 558.69 

'' '< Unknown Memorial Fund, 4,604.87 22,139.24 

Hemenway Gymnasium. 

For use of lockers, $3,865.50 

** by graduates, 20.00 8,885.50 



a 



Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Income from Endowment, $8,420.00 

Interest on unexpended balance, 88.92 

Insurance, 147.51 8,656.43 

Amount carried forward $607,410.78 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $607,410.78 

Sanskrit Department. 

Interest on unexpended balance, $71.43 

Income of Henry C. Warren Fund, 

From general investments, $2,126.92 

** special ** 2,567.75 4,684.67 

Income of Hanrard Oriental Series Fund, 684.73 

Sale of publications, 44.01 5,484.84 



Botanic Garden and Botanic Museum. 

Income of Botanic Department Fund, $1,818.97 

4t ti lK>well Fund, 3,017.02 

«' '' John L. RuBsellFund, 22.80 

Use of house, 700.00 

Sale of material, 750.00 

Gifts for present use, 8,670.00 

** Cases, interest, 45.67 10,019.46 



Ghray Herbarium. 

Income of Herbarium Fund, $928.60 

" " Asa Gray Memorial Fund, 1,501.94 

«* «' John L. Bussell Fund, 68.40 

Received from Asa Gray's copy righto, 1,423.95 

Sale of check listo and duplicate books, 17.03 

** publications, 84.44 

'< specimens, 19.97 

Qifto for present use, 8,515.00 7,559.88 



Classical Department. 

Sales of publications, 539.50 

Sundry Qifto. 

For Department of German, $550.00 

** Political Economy, 200.00 

** Romance Languages, 67.44 

** Music, 1.17 

'' Architecture, .... $20,000.00 

Interest, .... 384.15 20,384.15 

Scandinavian lecture or concert, 230.35 

Social Questions Library, 250.00 

Physical research, 250.00 

Laboratory of Palaeontology, 6.30 

Course in Music 7, 100.00 

Deflcito of Chamber Concerts, 619.70 

Present use, unrestricted, 200.00 22,859.11 



Amount carried iorvaxd^ $6fi8,878.0t 
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Table No. II, The College, continusd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $658.878.0S 

Laboratoiy fees receiyed. 

Chemistry, $12,413.68 

Mineralogy, 595.00 

Physics, 3,090.00 

Philosophy, 190.00 

Hygiene, 550.00 

Engineering, 735.00 

Botany, 945.00 

Zoology, 875.00 

Geology, 1,002.50 

Mining and Metallurgy, 804.51 20,700.89 

Sundries. 

For use of rooms by College Society, $1,260.00 

Sale of tickets to Commencement Dinner, .... 697.00 

* hymn books, 27.59 

publications, 1,409.71 

old examination papers, 829.08 

regulators, etc., 75.00 

geographical models, 71.40 

Fees for admission and condition examinations, . . 2,788.00 

*^ Summer Courses, $18,710.17 

Other receipts from Summer Courses, . 858.08 19,068.25 

For use of camp at Martha's Vineyard, 852.67 

Advances to Engineering Department repaid, ... 6.00 

Repayments of loans by Scientific School students, 141.46 26,216.11 



$700,789.83 



PAYMENTS. 

Paid the incumbents of the following Scholarships. 

Abbot, $100.00 

Bartlett, •. . . . 166.66 

Bassett, 270.00 

Bigelow, 833.32 

Bowditoh, 4,888.32 

Bright, 1,040.00 

Browne, 160.00 

Morey Willard Buckminster, 200.00 

Burr, 1,138.84 

Buluff Sterling Choate, 800.00 

Class of 1802, 800.00 

" 1814, 166.66 

'' 1815 (Kirkland), 188.84 

Amount carried forward $8,126.64 



Tabu No. II, The Colleoe, oohtiiiuku. 
PATHENTS. 

Amoont broDght forward, t9,IS6.M 

Fiid the Incvmbent* of th« folloiriiig Scbobtnbip* (emiAt)- 

Olaw ©f 1817, 16000 

» 1828 100,00 

" 1836, 150.00 

1941, SOO.0O 

1863 (Dana), 800.00 

" 1868, 600,00 

" 1867 200.00 

Crowninshield, Bsa.M 

Warren H. Cudworth, 800,00 

Oeorge nnd Martha Derby, 833.34 

Julius Dexter lOOOO 

O W Doe 1S8.84 

William Samuel BUot, 16fi.68 

Joseph Eveletli, 868.68 

F«!l Rixer 66.66 

FarrOT, 166.66 

Bichard Augustine Oambrm, 400.00 

Charles Hareu Goodwin, 300.00 

BeDjamin D Greene, ISO.OO 

Prioe Greenleaf, 8,000.00 

Hilton, 875.00 

Bbenezer Bookwood Hoar, - . 400.00 

^vina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln 350.00 

Hodges, 300.00 

Hollis, 300.00 

Heniy B. Humphrey, 335.00 

Hennen Jennings, 400.00 

George Emerson Lowell, 378.84 

Matthews 4,350.00 

WiUiam Merrick, 133.3S 

Morey, 800.00 

Lady Mowlson, . . . -' 300.00 

Howard Gardner Kichols, 200.00 

tennoyer, 346.00 

Bebeoca A. Perkins, 150.00 

Wendell PhUlipa Hemorial so.oo 

Henry Bromfield Rogers, 150.00 

Edward Bussell, 200.00 

Sales 133.33 

Saltonstall, isooo 

Leverett Saltonstall, 200.00 

Mary SaltonstaU, soo.OO 

Savage, Boo.oo 

AmoQDt carried fonrtud $36,838.31 



Table No. II, The College, continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonnt bronght forward, 9SG,8S8.31 

Pild tb« incDmbenU of (be f oUoriDg Scholanhipa (ttMifd) . 

Sever, lOO.OO 

SewaU, 400.00 

Shattuok, s,ioo.oo 

Blade, S50.00 

Story, 100,00 

Thayer, 8,000.00 

Oorbam Thomaa, 100.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Walcott, fie.ee 

Wbittng, 466.66 

Christopher M. Weld, 800.00 

Jacob WendeU, 200.00 $SS,ail.63 

Paid utlicr Itrjinffifiarii'ii from the following Fnndi. 

Eihibiti.mn »847.01 

Palfrey Eihibltion 80.00 

Qoincy Tufta, 308,67 

Hoees Day, 2*8.47 

Munroe, • • M2.66 

Price Oreenleaf Aid 14,982.31 

Hr. Andrew P Peabody Memorial, aoe.OO 

Staort WadBworth 'Wheelar, 200.00 

Samuel Ward, 25.00 

Scholanhip BOd BeneflcUiy money retanKd, . . . 1,305.00 1M,107.14 

PrtrcB. 

Boylston PrUca for Elocution 92fiti.00 

BowdOin PriiM for DiMcrtatii'ns, 1,000.00 

Coolidge Dubating IMzei 200.00 

Sales, 46.00 

"IH'lura" from Hopkins Donuion 230.3» 1,780.89 

Snudr}- im.viiii.>nifl mmir from Special Fonda. 

Henry Warren Torrey Fund, $834.79 

Cyms M.Warren FqihI 23.30 

George A. Gardner >und 231.33 

The Joseph IiOTering Fund for Fhjsical 

lli'Beunli 148.80 

Clutsk'Hl '111 Ik-nllimFund of the ClaSS Of 1866, . 844.06 

Franois James Child Mi'morial Fond 614.88 

Unknown Mtmurml Fund, l,S98.8(t 

George W. SawinFun.i 324.i;i 

Chaunoey Wright Fund u.9x 

ProftMorsbipof Hvstipnc 8.000.0(1 

Henry C. Warren Fund 1,06«.3m 

Harvard Oriental Series Fund, 700.)!2 8,003.89 

Amount carried forward, $63,058.01 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forwaid, $63,058.01 

Jefl^rson Physical Laboratory. 

Spent on building, &c., from income of Fund . . . $49.88 

Laboratory expenses, $4,310.82 

Less part paid by the College, 600.00 3,710.82 8,760.70 



Botanic Garden and Botanic Museum. 

Salaries, labor, repairs, materials, &c., $12,104.54 

Interest on advances, 664.46 12,769.00 



Gray Herbarium. 

Salary, labor, repairs, materials, interest, &c., 6,850.70 

Hemenway Gymnasium. 

Salaries and wages, $7,643.00 

Janitors and cleaning, 2,449.44 

Fuel, water, gas, printing, and sundries, 2,325.74 

Repairs and improvements, 349.49 

Apparatus, 750.00 

Insurance, 285.00 $13,802.67 



Less amount received from other departments, . 1 , 894 .62 11 ,908 .05 



Appleton Chapel. 

Preaching and morning services, $3,353.10 

Organist and Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Cfaoir, 1,600.00 

Music and binding, 426.72 

Fuel, g^, cleaning, &c., 1,382.75 

Furniture, 582.83 

Organ blowing apparatus, 447.52 

Services and wages, 13.20 9,806.12 



Summer Schools. 

Salaries, $12,378.86 

Clerical services, 400.00 

Supplies, materials, cleaning, &c., 935.94 

Printing, 268.24 

Advertising, 324.40 

Instruments and apparatus, 41.24 

Stationery and postage, 628.53 

Catalogues, 904.31 

Reception, 222.70 16,104.22 



Amount carried forward, $124,251^ 
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Tablb No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount bronght forward, $124,251 M 

Pajmenta from Special Gifts. 

For books for Department of Political Economy, . 160.01 

*« " " French, 44.25 

*^ " " Music, 2.67 

*< '^ " Romance Languages, 45.00 

'* " *' German, 7.41 

** '< Social Questions Library, 2.17 

" «< Classical *« 878.51 

«« «* Historical " ..... 238.58 

For Prints, casts, &c . , for Department of Architecture, 267 .27 

« Department of Greek, 250.00 

^* Cases for Department of Botany, 510.61 

^* Cataloguing for Department of Botany, ... 9.60 

*' Apparatus « *< Political Economy, 60.00 

*< Mathematicai publications, 100.00 

*< Scandinarian Concert, 230.85 

<* Laboratory of Palaeontology, 6.80 

«« Deficits of Chamber Concerts, 619.70 2,827 JM 

Appropriations for collections, laboratories, &c. 

Physics (Prof. Trowbridge), $1,000.00 

Chemistry (Prof. H. B. Hill), 600.00 

Mineralogy (Prof. Wolff), 800.00 

Petrography (Prof. Wolff)* 150.00 

Geology (Prof. Daris), 200.00 

Mining and Metallurgy (Asst. Prof. Smyth), . . . 200.00 

Botony (Prof. Goodale), 250.00 

Zoology (Prof. Mark), 400.00 

Architecture (Asst. Prof. Warren), 250.00 

Zoology, for publications, 400.00 

Psychology (Prof. Munsterberg), 500.00 

Fine Arts and Drawing (Prof. Moore), 350.00 

Anthropology (Prof. F. W. Putnam), 200.00 

Coins and Medals (Curator Storer), 50.00 

Military and Naral Science (Instructor Smith), . . 75.00 

Engineering, equipment (Prof. Hollis) 2,500.00 

" expenses (Prof. Hollis), . . . . \ . 7,200.00 

Laboratory fees appropriated, 19,965.69 

Fuel and serrices in Nat. Hist. Laboratories, . . . 1,500.00 

Fuel, serrices, &c., in Jefforson Ph. Laboratory, 600.00 86,590.69 

Salaries. 

Instruction, $359,784.24 

Deans, 4,500.00 

Chairmen of Committees, 1,700.00 

Medical Visitor, Recorders, Secretary, Curators, Ac, 6,538.88 

Examination Proctors, 1,872.00 874,889.57 

Amount carried forward, $588,059.44 
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Table No. II, The College, cohtieued. 

PAYBiENTS. 

Amount brought forward $688,069.44 

Payments for College Buildings not yalued in Treasoref^f 
books. 

Yentilatilon improTements, $17,885.21 

Repairs, inlproTements, &c., 15,604.06 

Cleaning and care, 19,809.50 

Fuel, 7,862.26 

Water, 1,158.25 

Lighting, 4,591.89 

Insurance, 8,844.78 69,150.95 

(General Expenses. 

Deans and Chairmen of Committees, clerical and 

office expenses, $11,678.76 

Commission on Admission to N. E. Colleges, . . . 167.88 

Reading examination books, 3,862.50 

Services of proctors, 1,878.69 

assistants to instructors, 8,684.48 

undergraduates, 895.51 

mechanics in department of Physiology 

and Hygiene, 900.00 

Head Guide in College grounds, .... 49.55 

Expenses of Medical Visitor, 180.99 

Attendants in department libraries and laboratories, 2,662.21 

Admission examinations, 2,458.84 

Iiawrence Scientific School Scholarships and 

assistance, 4,050.00 

Electric power, 451 .89 

Pews hired in Cambridge churches, 1,785.60 

Commencement Dinner, 608.19 

Printing office, expenses, $20,652.40 

Less receipts, 15,885.08 5,817.87 

Printing, • . . 1,062.57 

** for Graduate Department, 708.64 

Catalogue, Lawrence Scientific School, 376.40 

Furniture, ... 2,296.48 

Instruments and apparatus, 219.45 

Stationery and postage, 1,170.92 

Books, 191.88 

Binding, 76.80 

Advertising, 1,296.82 

Watchmen, 1,116.4.5 

Freight, and sundries, 796.82 

Supplies, tools, and materials, 746.72 

Legal services, 127.43 

Music, Class-Day, 125.00 



i( 
tc 



Amounts carried forward $49,881. 14 $607,210^ 
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Table No. II, The College, contikued. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmoiintB brought forward, $49,831.14 $607,210.89 

General Expenses (eoniinued). 

Reception, 52.00 

Use of Grays 18 bj English department, 100.00 

Lantern slides, 100.00 

Delegates' Expenses, 11.86 

Services and expenses at Faculty meetings, .... 65.80 

Expenses on Annals of Mathematics, 781.58 

Telephones, 107.63 

Honorarium for services at fire in Jefferson Physi- 
cal Laboratory, 50.00 

Police, Commencement Day, 81 .00 

Decorating College Buildings, 185.00 

Safe, 75.00 51,290.00 

1658,500.89 



Table No. III. 

THE LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of the following Funds for the purchase of books. 

Subscription for Library (1859), $488.95 

Nathaniel I. Bowditoh, 97.49 

Bright, h income of the Bright Legacy, .... 1,140.00 

Edwin Conant, | income, . 316.08 

ConstantillS, i income, 593.32 

Denny, 243.18 

Eliza Farrar, 240.77 

Horace A. Haven, 143.59 

Francis B. Hayes, 462.89 

Gkeorge Hayward, 241.45 

Thomas Hollis, 108.34 

Sidney Homer, 98.68 

Frederick A. Lane, 241.36 

LoweU, 1,143.47 

Charles Minot, 2,765.15 

Lucy Osgood, 328.18 

Mary Osgood, 322.67 

Henry L. Pierce, 4,662.29 

Francis Sales, 182.76 

Stephen Salisbury, 244.42 

Sever, 917.60 

Amount carried forward, •••••. $14,967.64 
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Table No. Ill, The Library, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $14,967.64 

Income of the following funds, etc. (continued), 

Samuel Shapleigh, 182.04 

Gkeorge B. Sohier (part), 72.21 

Charles Sumner, 1,713.01 

Kexmeth Matheson Taylor, 229.73 

Ichabod Tucker, from special inTcstment, ... 200.00 

James Walker, 724.81 

Thomas W. Ward, 243.28 

Executors of Bobert Waterston, 12.86 

J. Randolph Ooolidge. Gift, . . . $2,000.00 

Interest, . . 64.04 2,064.04 

J. Huntington Woloott, . . . 468.25 20,872.82 

Income of the following Funds for general expenses. 

James Savage Fund (| income), $1,211.40 

Edwin Oonant ''I «' 948.27 

Constantius '' i *« 593.88 

Daniel Treadwell Fund, 543.78 

Daniel Austin '* 284.09 

Eben Wright ** 4,560.00 

Jarvis ** 22.80 

Price Greenleaf '* 15,495.21 23,658.88 

Fees for use of Library, $115.00 

Sale of Soudder catalogues, 28.00 

Sale of duplicate books, 256.13 

Received for books lost, • • • • 9S.71 

Fines, 298.45 

Oifto for books, 2,516.71 3,348.00 

$47,779.70 

PAYMENTS. 
For Books, from 

Subscription Fund (1869), $482.73 

Bowditch *' 76.50 

Bright " 1,148.05 

Oonant '' 805.85 

Oonstantius Fund, 664.85 



Denny 

Farrar 

Haven 

Hayes 

Hayward 

Hollis 

Homer 

Iiane 

lK>well 



228.79 
210.01 
181.43 
515.07 
261.38 
112.53 
109.65 
202.28 
644.61 



Amount carried forwanl, 85,008.28 
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Table No. ITT, The Librart, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $5,098.28 

For books, from (continued) . 

MinotFuiid, 2,527.46 

IiUOy Osgood Fund, 828.90 

Mary Osgood " 827.19 

Pieroe ** 4,990.49 

Sales '' 289.26 

Salisbury ** 223.57 

Sever " 960,27 

Shapleigh '* 162.40 

Sohier " 87.07 

Sumner ** 1,710.43 

Taylor '* 179.33 

Tuoker " 126.36 

Walker " 731.07 

Ward ** 239.86 

Waterston " 25.00 

J. Hiintington Wolcott Fund, 494.84 

Coolidge Gifts, 1,719.86 

J. Bandolph Coolidge Gift, 4,063.40 

Gardner Gift, 24.10 

liOthrop ** 80.67 

Ingraham '' 6.00 

Storrow " 22.10 

Treat ** 800.00 

Hammer ** 21.78 

Dante Society Gift, 60.70 

Government 6 ^* 6.50 

Duplicate money, 88.22 

Fines, 233.85 $26,602.38 

Salaries, $15,760.00 

Senrices and wages, 18,186.62 

Repairs and improvements, 548.02 

Ventilation improvements, 97.93 

Janitors and cleaning, 1,163.66 

Fuel, 1,026.88 

Water, 28.33 

Lighting, 1,226.40 

Printing, 1,460.98 

Furniture, 586.11 

Stationery and postage, 568.76 

Binding, , 2,140.67 

Electric power, 176.62 

Awnings, 602.60 

Freight, supplies, and sundries, 1,241.85 

Surplus receipts from sales of Scudder Catalogaef» • . 62.25 44,f^6.47 

$70,197.85 
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Table No. IV. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of the following Funds applicable to Salaries. 

Divinity School, balance, $1,804.94 

Bei^amin Bussey Professorship, 1,713.83 

Farkman Professorship, 730.83 

John Hancock Professorship, $273.96 

C. L. Hancock. Interest, .... 8,492.50 

From special investments, . . . 1,066.19 4,832.66 

Winn Professorship of Ecclesiastical History, . . . 2,409.78 

Frothingham Professorship, 1,928.10 

Samuel Dexter, 924.77 

Henry Lienow, 418.84 

Mary P. Townsend, 239.40 

Winthrop Ward, 96.76 

Samuel Hoar, 47.88 

Abraham W. Fuller, 47.88 

Caroline Merriam, 47.88 

Joseph Baker, 369.10 

Thomas Tileston of New York Endowment, . . 1,824.00 

Henry P. Kidder, 466.00 

Oliver Ames, 776.20 

Abby Crocker Bichmond, 46.60 

New Endowment (1879), 3,267.07 

William B. Spooner, 466.00 $21,916.01 

Income of Scholarship and Beneficiary Funds. 

Jackson, $669.01 

Thomas Cary, 240.04 

(George Chapman, 119.93 

Joshua Clapp, 198.64 

J. Henry Kendall, 228.91 

Nancy Kendall, 163.90 

• William Pomroy, 47.88 

Abner W. Buttrick, 692.89 

Beneficiary money returned (balance), 197.04 2,488.14 

Income of other Funds. 

Joshua Clapp, $99.32 

Hannah C. Andrews, 23.94 

Lewis Gk>uld, 41.64 

Haven, 228.00 

Daniel Austin, 40.68 

Adams Ayer, 46.60 

John W. Quinby, 89.97 

John L. Bussell, 46.60 

Edwin Conant, 228.00 

Amounts carried forward, $842.66 $24,868.16 
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Table No. IV, Divinity School, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

AmounU brought forward, $842.55 $24|853.15 

Income of other Funds (continued) . 

Louisa J. Hall, 28.82 

Bushton Dashwood Burr, 158.81 

Bei^amm Bussey Trust (i net income for use 

of this School), 5,692.01 6,717.19 

Term Bills. 

Instruction, $4>576.95 

Receipts from Dirinity Hall, 3,105.00 $7,681.95 

Summer School fees, 810.00 

Gift from Society for Promoting Theological Education, 3,585.71 

Gift for Summer Course expenses, 5.00 

Sale of duplicate books, &c., 1.15 

^* tickets to Alumni Dinner, 45.00 

Fines, 7.55 12,086.36 

$43,156.70 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries for instruction, $27,451.71 

Secretary and Librarian, 1,600.00 

Services and wages, 174.99 

Library AssistanU, 1,087.09 

Proctors, 50.00 

Labor, repairs, and improvements, 748.39 

Cleaning and care of rooms, 1,407.59 

Fuel, 410.00 

Water, 84.00 

Lighting, 328.10 

Printing, 175.83 

Furniture, 94.13 

Stationery and postage, 301.46 

Books, 1,294.87 

Binding, 39.16 

Insurance, 32.40 

AdTertising, 501.36 

Diplomas and sundries, 89.53 

Taxes on Chelsea Real EsUte, 87.41 

Alumni dinner, 76.00 

Reception, 13.23 

Proportion of expenses of Gynmasium, 79.93 

New Organ, '. . . . 1,072.51 

Furnishing students' rooms in Diyinity Hall, 1,611.70 

Furnishing Reading-Room from John W. Quinby Fund, 1,623.18 $40,283.66 

Amount carried forward $40,283.66 
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Table No. IV, Divinity School, oontikukd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $40,263.56 

FUdd the incnmbents of the following Scholarshipi : 

Jackson, $640.00 

Thomas Cary, 280.00 

George Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua Clapp, 180.00 

Nanoy Kendall, 140.00 1,840.00 

FUdd beneficiaries from the following Funds : 

Abner W. Buttriok, $680.00 

William Fomroy, 48.20 678JQ 

P^ for Books from Louisa J. Hall Fund, .... 2.90 

$42,804.66 

Tablb No. V. 
LAW SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of the following Funds. 

Law School, balance, $4,487.11 

Nathan Dane Professorship, 718.20 

Benjamin Bussey ^^ 1,098.49 

Isaac Boyall '« 880.85 

Weld " 4,881.77 

Bemis «^ 2,991.54 

James Barr Ames Prize, * 40.81 

Law School Book Fund, 2,144.16 

Law School Library Fund, 4,560.00 

Benjamin Bussey Trust (i net income for use 

of this School), 5,692.01 

Scholarship money returned, 52.76 $26,442.20 

Term Bills, instruction, 90,988.48 

Sale of Law School Quinquennial Catalogue, 26.00 

$117,401.68 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries for instruction, $50,500.00 

Librarian and Assistants, 5,647.87 

Secretary, 975.00 

Keadertothe Dane Professor, 478.82 

Services of proctors, 818.50 

Scholarships, 8,750.00 

Eepsin and improrements, 880.20 

Amount carried forward, . . • • $62,494.89 
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Table No. V, Law School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $62,494.89 

Janitor, cleaning, &c., 1,355.81 

Fuel, 766.85 

Water, 78.38 

Lighting 1,110.19 

Printing, 892.21 

Fomiture, 406.44 

Stationery and postage, 812.48 

Books, 11,061.83 

Binding, 1,523.53 

Advertising, 60.00 

Freight, diplomas, and sundries, 630.07 

Proportion of expenses of Gymnasium, 1,814.69 

Insurance, 4.50 

Travelling expenses, 46.60 

Electric power, 50.00 

Legal services, 87.74 

CaUlogue, 242.63 

Qninqaennial Catalogue, 1,514.61 $84,437.96 



Table No. VI. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of the following Funds. 

Medical School, balance, $2,629.93 

JaokBOn, 876.20 

Warren, for Anatomical Museum, 617.79 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, for Medical Prizes, 158.69 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, '^ '« Books, 158.08 

(George C. Shattuok, 781.08 

George Faby an. Interest, $4,687.09 

Gift, 25.00 4,612.09 

John B. and Buokminster Brown, 810.81 

Hersey Professorship, i income of the Fund, . . 868.76 

Medical Library, 66.80 

Quincy Tufts, 91.20 

David Williams Cheever Scholarship, .... 259.10 

Isaac Sweetser Scholarship, 283.50 

O. W. Doe " (P*rt), 100.00 

Joseph Eveleth '' <' 600.00 

C. M. Jones '' 282.26 

Charles Pratt Strong Scholarship, 192.07 

Alfired Hosmer Linder *^ 284.89 

Amount carried forward, $13,017.25 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

^ Amount brought forward, $13,017.25 

Income of the following Funds (continued) . 

Lewis and Harriet Hayden Scholarship, . . . 262.98 

Edward Wigglesworth '* ... 239.22 

Charles B. Porter '' ... 246.97 

William Hilton •' (part). 315.00 

John Thomson Taylor '* ... 231.51 

Gkeorge Cheyne ShattUOk Memorial Fellowship. 239.63 

John Ware " ** 237.99 

Charles Eliot Ware *' '* 251.39 

Edward M. Barringer, 1,163.89 

William H. Thomdike Prize, 258.64 

Henry Harris, h income, 682.61 

Mary W. Swett, 718.88 

Samuel W. Swett, 912.00 

Samuel E. Fitz, 83.72 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch, 272.64 

New subscription (1888), 1,767.00 

Surgical La)iorator>'. Interest, $293.62 

Gifts, 600. 00 893.62 

William O. Moseley, . .". 2,412.24 

Dr. Buppaner, 425.72 

Calvin Ellis. From general inve8tments,$a,270.07 

" special '• 0,237.22 9,507.29 

Luoy Ellis, 1,451.86 

Henry Willard Williams, 1,494.95 

Edward Austin (Bacteriological Laboratory), . 392.07 

Caroline Brewer Croft, 4,207.88 

Cotting Gift, 40.81 

Charles Wilder, 256.50 

John Foster, income for Medical Students every 

second year, 144.60 

Gifts for Pathological Department Library-, .... 86.71 $42,214.52 

(Hfts for present iimo 1,625.00 

Term Bills. 

Instruction, $101,958.84 

Graduation fees 4,050.00 

Matriculation fees, 735.00 

Examination fees, 417.00 

Fees for use of microscopes, 230.00 

In Chemistry, breakage and chemicals, 1,895.49 

In Physiology', material 253.10 

In Practical Anatomy, material, 1,233.50 

In Operative Surgery, fees, 273.00 

In Embryology, fees, 424.25 111,469.68 

Amount carried forward, $155,809.90 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $155^09.20 

From Dental School, for laboratory instruction, .... $3,900.00 
Repajment of adyances for the purchase of microscopes, 2,008.25 

Use of room by Harvard Cooperative Society, 37.50 

" " Veterinary School, 76.00 

Sale of settees and fence, 77.00 6,097.75 

$161,406.95 
PAYMENTS. 

Boylflton Medical Prizes. Prize, $150.00 

Advertising, 12.50 $162.50 

Warren Anatomical Museum. 

Expenses and additions to collection, 98.57 

J. IngersoU Bowditoh Fund, Physiological apparatus,&c., . . 206.98 

George Fabyan Fund, wages and expenses, 883.57 

Surgical Laboratory Fund, expenses, 512.72 

Calvin Ellis Fund, expenses, 4.99 

Caroline Brewer Croft Fund, services and expenses, .... 2,284.05 

Sear's Gifts, books for Pathological Department, 274.56 

Sundry gifts, 488.48 

Boy Is ton Fund for Books, books and binding, 804.99 

Faculty Scholarships, $960.00 

Edward M. Barringer Scholarship No 1, . $800.00 

" " " " '' 2, . 120.00 420.00 

David Williams Cheever Scholarship, 250.00 

O. W. Doe Scholarship, 100.00 

Joseph Eveleth Scholarships, 600.00 

Iiewis and Harriet Hay den Scholarship, 222.50 

Hilton Scholarship, 315.00 

C. M. Jones Scholarship, 250.00 

Alfred Hosmer lander Scholarship, 120.00 

Charles B. Porter '* 200.00 

Charles Pratt Strong '' 100.00 

Isaac Sweetser '' 250.00 

John Thomson Taylor *' 120.00 

Edward Wigglesworth '' 200.00 

Gtoorge Cheyne Shattuck Memorial Fellowship, . . 225.00 

Charles Eliot Ware Memorial Fellowship, 225.00 

John Ware Memorial Fellowship, 225.00 4,782.50 

Appropriations. 

Chemistry, $1,895.49 

Physiology, 2,425.00 

Anatomy, 8,330.00 

Pathology, 800.00 

Bacteriology, 550.00 

Amounts carried forward, $9,000.49 • $9,858.91 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continukd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount« brought forward, $9,000.49 $9,353.91 

Appropriations (continued), 

ObstetricB, 200.00 

Histology and Embryology, 999.25 

Hygiene, 200.00 

Materia Medica — Pharmacology, 700.00 

Clinical Medicine, 425.00 

Surgical Pathology, 381.43 

Clinical and Operative Surgery, 75.00 

Museum, 812.00 

New courses, 1,000.00 13,293.17 

Graduates courses, fees repaid to Instructors, .... $1,4<>5.00 

Summer *^ " ♦^ ** .... 3,895.00 5,860.00 

Salaries for instruction, 97,900.00 

Dental School, for laboratory instruction, 640.00 

General Expenses. 

Dean, and Secretary, $800.00 

Repairs and improvements, 3,016.09 

Janitor and cleaning, 4,948.40 

Fuel, 1,660.02 

Water, : 854.40 

Lighting and gas, 2,569.38 

Printing 437.27 

Furniture, 379.08 

Instruments and apparatus, 976.01 

Stationery and postage, 853.06 

Advertising and catalogues, 1,800.00 

Insurance, 149.00 

Proctors, 428.00 

Mechanics and laboratory attendants, 8,201.36 

Legal services, 40.20 

Electric power, 1,152.51 

Freight, diplomas, and sundries, 581.79 

Supplies and material, 1,332.23 80,078.76 

$166,625.88 
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Table No. VH. 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of the following Funds. 

Dental School, balance, $1,294.90 

Dental School Endowment, 102.87 

Henry C. Warren Endowment, i ,048.80 

Gifts for new building. Interest, .... $774.15 

Gift, 500.00 1,274.15 $8,720.72 



Term bills for instruction, $20,487.75 

Fees from Laboratory, 2,006.49 

In Chemistry, breakage and chemicals, 228.92 

Examination fees, 67 .62 22,740.78 



From Veterinary School, for laboratory instruction, 60.00 

From Medical School, ^' '' 640.00 

Fees from Infirmary, 5,867.24 

Gift for present use, 5.00 

Repayment of advances for the purchase of microscopes, 97.00 

Sale of sweepings, 90.86 

Use of telephone, 5.42 



$88,226.52 



PAYMENTS. 

Salaries for instruction, $13,662.50 

Medical School, for instruction, 3,900.00 

Curator, 60.00 

Proctors, 155.00 

Repairs and improYements, 231.70 

Janitors and cleaning, 1,144.24 

Fuel, 447.16 

Water, 86.80 

Lighting, 316.50 

PrinUng, 283.96 

Furniture, 71.98 

Instruments and apparatus, 119.42 

Stationery and postage, 347.50 

Books, 1.90 

Binding, 80.96 

Advertising, 543.87 

Services and wages, 1,023.02 

Supplies, &c., 3,787.02 

Freight and sundries, 613.69 

Chemical apparatus, 150.00 

Delegates expenses, 50.00 $27,066.67 
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Table No. VIII. 
MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of the following Funds. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology (balance), .... $1,057.60 

Ghray Fund for Zoological Museum, 2,280.00 

Agassis Memorial, 13,585.74 

Teachers and Pupils, 346.29 

Humboldt, t 352.99 

Permanent Fund for Museum of Zoology^ .... 5,356.59 

Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship 250.16 

Sturgis Hooper, 4,915.36 

L. Fierce, 4,660.00 |132,704.78 



Gift for a Collection of Mammal Skins, $2,280.00 

Interest, 12.65 2,292.65 

Use of lecture r«>oms by Radcliffe College, 700.00 

$85,697.38 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid on the order of the Faculty of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, from the following Funds. 

Gray, $2,280.00 

Agassiz Memorial, general expenses, 13,585.74 

Teachers and Pupils, 346.29 

Himiboldt, 352.99 

Permanent, 5,356.59 

Henry L. Peirce, 218.79 $22,140.40 

Sturgis Hooper, salary, $4,000.00 

Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship, 250.00 4,250.00 

$26,390.40 

Table No. IX. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of the following Funds. 
Peabody Professor, 

From general investments, $1,282.09 

** special '' 1,038.84 $2,320.93 

Peabody Collection, 

From general investments, $1,282.09 

** special ** 1,038.84 2,320.93 

Amount carried forward, $4,641.86 
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Table No. IX, Peabody Museum, continued. 

RECEIFrS. 

Amount brought forward, $4,641.86 

Income of the following Funds (continued) . 
Peabody Building, 

From general investments, $768.04 

*' special " 622. 32 1,390.36 

Huntington Frothingham Wolcott, .... 458.69 

Henry C. Warren Exploration, 464.62 

Thaw, from general investments, .... $444.51 

" special '' ... . 691.52 1,136.03 

Hemenway, 607.85 

Bobert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 238.12 $8,837.63 

Gifts for present use, 775.00 

Repayment of salary by the College, 48.15 

$9,660.68 

PAYMENTS. 
I'aid from the following Funds. 

Peabody Professor, $2,329.36 

Peabody Collection, 2,320.93 

Peabody Building, 1,390.36 

Huntington Frothingham. Woloott, .... 517.69 

Henry C. Warren Exploration, 400.00 

Thaw, 1,188.64 

Hemenway, 400.00 

Bobert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 200.00 $8,696.88 

From gifts, &c., 776.00 

amount repaid by the College, 48.15 

advances from general investments, 116.81 



ii 



. « 



$9,636.84 



Table No. X. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of the following Funds. 

Edward B. Phillips, $6,029.41 

James Hayward, 957.60 

Bobert Treat Paine, 12,474.24 

Paine Professorship of Practical Astronomy, . . . 2,280.00 

Uriah A. Boyden, 9,334.64 

Augustus Story, 610.13 

David Sears, 1,553.59 

Josiah Quincy, 487.87 

Amount carried forward, $32,727.48 
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Table No. X, Observatory, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoant broaght forward, $32,727.48 

Income of the following Funds (coniinued), 

James Savage (i net income), 403.80 

Charlotte Harris, 91.20 

Thomas G. Appleton, 228.00 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch, 114.00 

Haven, 2,062.oo 

New Endowment (1882), 2,280.00 $37,896.48 

Sale of ObserTatory publications, $31 .98 

" lantern slides, Ac., 2.75 

** grass, &c., 64.31 98.99 

Mrs. Hemry Draper, gift for special research (ad- 
ditional), $9,999.96 

Interest on unexpended balance, 92.52 10,092.48 

Use of house by College officer, 600.00 

Gifts for present use, 690.SC 

Trustees of Sturgis Fund, on account of printing annals 680.27 

$49,958.58 
PAYMENTS. 

From Uriah A. Boyden Fund, supplies, apparatus, services, &c., $13,238.78 
^^ Draper Memorial, supplies, apparatus, services, &c., . . . 8,555.02 

Salaries, $13,400.00 

Services and wages, 7,112.18 

Repairs and improvements on buildings and grounds, . . 84C.77 

Cleaning and care of Observatory, 533.22 

Labor, l,68G.lo 

Fuel, 261.45 

Water, 52.42 

Lighting, 25.89 

Printing, 1,628.35 

Furniture, 160.65 

Instruments and apparatus, including repairs on same, . 540.30 

•Stationery, postage, and telegraphing, 497.05 

Books, 490.85 

Binding, 302.91 

Supplies and materials, 990.32 

Freight, chemicals, and sundries, 364.88 

Use of house, 90.00 

Electric power, 71.87 

Concrete walks, 137.00 

Type, 224.79 

Interest on advances, 9.11 29,435.16 

$61,228.96 
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Table No. XI. 

BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest on anezpended balance, $808.84 

Bussey Trost (4 net income), 11,884.01 

Woodland Hill Fand, 544.40 

Fees for instmction, 1,680.00 

Sale of wood, haj, and sundries, 126.90 

Horticultural Department, prizes, sale of flowers, plants,&c ., 1 ,987 .89 

Board of horses, cattle, &c., 4,526.80 

Use of house by CoUege officer, 600.00 $21,608.84 

PAYBiENTS. 

SaUries $7,050.00 

Services and wages, 2,641.15 

Repairs and improvements, 262 92 

Fuel, 505.00 

Gas, 59.68 

Water, 16.00 

Printing 1.40 

Books, 284.59 

Binding, 84.50 

Advertising, 817.20 

Insurance, 45.00 

Horticultural Department, expenses, 2,099.12 

Grain, farming tools, &c., 1,448.88 

Sundries, 44.15 $14,808.99 



Table No. XII. 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of James Arnold Fund, $6,858.88 

'' Wmiam Ii. Bradley Fund. 

Interest, $976.98 

Gift, 400.00 1,876.98 

'* Arnold Arboretum Fund, 946.25 

Gifts for construction account. Interest, 270.19 

Interest on deposit, 15.74 

Sale of grass and materials, 1,883.80 

Gifts for present use, 2,500.00 $18,846.29 

PAYMENTS. 

William L. Bradley Fund, $618.86 

Salary of Director and AssisUnt, 8,500.00 

Expenses of Arboretum, services, labor, &c.,' 16,688.81 

Specimens and expenses for Herbarium and Museum, . . 591.87 $21,899.04 



Table No. XIII. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Tenn Billi. 

Iiutnction, 0,870^ 

Gmdnation feci, SO.OO 

Feea for nie of micnMcopei, 18.00 tS,4IC.OO 

F«ea from Hospital and Forge, $1S,196.3( 

iDlerest on drptwit vith New F.nglaiiil TruA Co., . . . 11.96 

GiftB f,)r<liiirily Hospital, *67.IXI 

SubBCriptions lo liospiul, 680.00 

Feei from Free Clinic 844.00 

Gift for Patholofiral Labontorj. lolereat, 100.07 U,700JT 

He.ll6JT 



PAYMENTS. 

Saluiea for instmotioD, 96,590.00 

Dental Scliool, " 60.00 

aerk, 860.00 

Serricei and wagei, 6,362.18 

Proctora, . - 16.00 

Scholanhipt, 300.00 

Report and improTemeuta, 136.34 

Fuel, 810J8 

Water 138.90 

UghtiDg, 369.95 

Printing, S02.10 

Fnrnitnre 4.13 

InatnimentB and appanUai, 142,78 

SUUonery, poalage, telepfaone, &c., 483.09 

AdrertiiiDg, 99.20 

Taset, 286.01 

Inmrance, 120.00 

H«7, gr^D, inppUei, &c., 4,S39.39 

Freight, diplomas, and landriea, 398.13 

Interest on adTances, 1,330.30 

Rent, 1,480.00 

Paid fron gift for PaUiologlcal Laboratory 100.00 

Uh of rooms at Medical Scliool TS.OO 

Uw of bone ambolaiice, 7G.S0 tBS,333J« 
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Table No. XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS FUNDS. 

Bussey Trust. 

Receipts. y^ 

Net income from Real Estate, \ $26,768.03 

Payments. 

Annuities, HiOOO.OO 

One-half of the remaining income to Bussey Institution, 1 1 ,384 .01 
One-quarter " ** Diyinity School, . . 6,692.01 
" " *' " Law School, . . . 6,692.01 $26,768.03 



Frioe Greenleaf Fnnd. 

Receipts. 
Income of Fund, $33,990.42 

Payments. 

Scholarships, $3,000.00 

Beneficiary money transferred to College account, . . . 16,495.21 

Balance of income for Library expenses, 15,495.21 $88,990.42 



Gray Fund for Engravings. 

Receipts. 
Income of Fund, $750.26 

Pctytnents. 

Salary of Curator, $250.00 

Expenses and additions to collection, 1,101.50 $1,351.50 



Woodland Hill Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income of Fund, $551.40 

Payments. 

Taxes, $631.69 

Plan, 7.00 

Bussey Institution, income transferred, 544.40 $1,183.09 
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Table No. XIV, Miscellaneous Funds, continued. 

Daniel Williams Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income of Fund, $745.88 

Payments. 

Treasurer of Mashpee Indians, $503.40 

'^ Herring Pond Indians, 2r>L.70 $755.10 



(( 



Sarah Winslow Fund. 

Receipts, 
Income of Fund, $318.15 

Payments. 

Minister at Tyngsborough, Mass., $106.85 

Teacher at " " 106.85 

CommidBion on income, credited to Unirersity, .... 5.45 $319.15 



Class Funds. 

Receipts. 

Class of 1834, income, $40.00 

** 1844, '' 260.00 

*' 1861, " 23.26 

^' 1861 (C. F. Dunbar's Gift), income, . . 22.89 

" 1863, income, 149.00 $495.15 

Payments. 

To Secretary of the Class of 1844, $100.00 

" ** " " " 1863, r 149.00 $249.00 



John Witt Bandall Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income of Fund, $1,472.38 

Payments. 

Salary of Curator, $250.00 

Additions to collection and expenses, 724.16 $874.16 
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Table No. XIV, Miscellaneous Funds, continued. 

James Arnold Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income of Fund, $7,214.56 

Fiayments. 
19/20 income carried to Arnold Arboretum, $6,853.83 



Constaruction Aooounts. 
ReeeipU. 

J. W. and Belinda If. Bandally8ale, $83.80 

Henry !•. Pierce, interest, 7,063.00 

Stillman Infirmary. Gift, $50,000.00 

Intei:e8t, 2,759.36 52,759.36 

Gifts for Phillips Brooks House. Gift, . ~ $50.00 

Interest, 55.81 106.81 

Gifts for New Boat House. Gifts, $11,145.00 

Interest, .... 480.95 
Insurance, . . . 16.089.75 27,715.70 
Gifts for the Improrement of The Soldier's Fieldi 

Interest, $48.59 

Repayment 390.08 438.67 

Launch Frank Thomson, insurance, . 5,685.00 

Gift for Architecture Building. Gift,. . . $115,000.00 

Interest, 3,829.77 

Income of Architecture Building En- 
dowment, 4.577.42 123,407.19 

Gifts for University Museum. Gifts, . . . $100,000.00 

Interest, . . 255.56 100,255.56 

Gift for Semitic Building. Gift, * • . . $50,000.00 

Interest, . . . 1,246.96 51,246.96 
Gifts for John Simpkins Hall. Gifts,. . $15,000.00 

Interest, . 242 .58 1 5,248 .58 $383,893.03 

Payments, 
For Randall HaU. 

From balance of Fund, $21,243.99 

'^ advances from General Invest- 
ments, 28.875.71 $44,119.70 

'^ Stillman Infirmary, 1,502.00 

^ Phillips Brooks House, 20,559.^(5 

' Improvement of The Soldier's Field, 9,352.17 

^ Launch Frank Thomson, 5,625.00 

' New Boat House, 24,958.15 

* Architecture Building, 3,207.02 

< Semitic Building, 1,498.33 

' John Simpkins Hall, 1,982.11 $118,804.88 
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Tablk No. XIV, Miscellaneous Funds, continued. 

Sundry Acoounts. 

Receipts. 

School of Comparative Medicine, income, $150.71 

Gk>Bpel Churoh Fund (accumulating), income, . . 2G3.16 

Robert Troup Paine Fund (accumulating), 

Income from special investment, 1,839.40 

O. W. Doe Scholarship Fund, income (part), .... 45.60 

Harvard Memorial Society Fund, income, 57.64 

Anonymous Fund, income, 233.43 

Metropolitan Park Commission, for land taken in Brigli- 

ton on the bank of Charles River, 30,000.00 

Gifts for Cuban Teachers, 70,016.06 

Qains and Losses for General Investments, 

Gains on sale of United States 5% bonds, $4,986.85 
*^ '' Chicago, Burlington & 

Quincy R. R. 7% bonds, ... 22,898.87 27,885.72 
Oalvin Ellis Fund, gain from change of special invest- 
ments, 1,138.95 

Scholarship of the Class of 1866, gain from change 

of special investments, 4,000.00 

Price Greenleaf Fund, gain from change of special 

investments, 200.00 

Samuel Ward Fund, gain from change of special 

investments (500 years' lease of Ward's Island), . 14,300.00 
Bussey Trust, Reversionary interest in real estate in 

Dedham, entered at a nominal valuation uf . . . 1.00 

Advances from General Investments to 

Botanic Department, $2,260.21 

Peabody Museum of American Archac*- 

ology and ICthnoIogy, 115.81 

Henry Warren Torrey Fund, . . 110.62 

Francis James Child Memorial 

Fund, 10.21 

Randall Hall construction, .... 22,875.71 25,372.56 
Advances to Randall Hall, from Randall HairAsso- 

ciation, 600.00 

School of Veterinary Medicine, from University Account 

to provide for the deficit of 1899-1900, 4,206.96 

College Expenses, transferred from Gifts for Depart- 
ment of Political Economy, 200.00 

James Barr Ames Prize Fund, transferred fruni 

Scholarship Money Returned (Law School), . . 503.00 

Subscriptions for Sanskrit Department, transferred from 

Harvard Oriental Series Fund, 267.64 

Henry C Warren Endowment Fund (Dental School), 

transferred from Dental School Endowment, . . 23,000.00 

Amount carried forward, $208,781.83 
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Tablk Nol XI V, MiscELLANEors Funds, continued. 

Receipts. 

Amount brought forward, $203,7Kl.8.S 

Gifts for Semitic Collectionfi, transferred from Semitic 

Building Gifts, U{,201.i»r> 

Gifts for Semitic Library, transferred from Gifts for 

Semitic Collections, l,749.r>l 

Gift for Architecture Building, transferred from Archi- 
tecture Building Endowment Fund (income), . . 4,959.90 

John Foster Income for Medical Students, trans- 
ferred from John Foster Fund (income), . . 144.60 

Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, transferred from College Expenses, . . . 48.15 $226,976.04 

Payments. 

Onmey Fund, annuities, $1,000.00 

Anonymous Fund, annuity, 200.00 

Alexander Wheelbek Thayer Fund, annuity, . . 360.00 

Harvard Memorial Society Fund, services, 50.00 

Gifts for Cuban teai*ers, expenses, 9,928.43 

Bursar's Sundry Accounts, 21,919.80 

Charles Ii. Hancock Bequest, repayments and legal 

expensert, 781.90 

Calvin £llis Fund, loss from change of special invest- 
ment, 8.10 

Advances from Generftl Investments, repaid. 

Charles Haven Gk>odwin Scholarship, $5.46 

Department of Engineering, 6.00 

Gray Herbarium (part), 1,055.77 

J. IngersoU Bowditch Fund, .... 20.73 

Observatory, 182.28 1,270.24 

(lifts for Department of Political Economy, transferred 

to College Expenses, 200.00 

Scholarship Money Returned (Law School), transferred 

to James Barr Ames Prize Fund, 503.00 

Harvard Oriental Series Fund, transferred to Subscrip- 
tions for Sanskrit Department, 267.64 

Dental School Endowment, transferred to Henry C. 

Warren Endowment Fund (Dental School), . . 28,000.00 

Semitic Building Gifts, transferred to Gifts for Semitic 

Collections, . 16,291.95 

Gifts for Semitic Collections, transferred to Gifts for 

Semitic Library, 1,749.61 

Architecture Building Endowment Fund, income trans- 
ferred to Gift for Architecture Building, .... 4,959.90 

John Foster Fund, income transferred to John 

Foster Income for Medical Students, 144.60 

College Expenses, transferred to Peabody Museum of 

American Archaeology and Ethnology, 48.15 $82,677.82 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE TABLES. 



Table. 

I. 

II. 

lU. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 
IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XUI. 



XIV. < 



Receipts. 

UniTersity, $1««,086.95 

College, 700,789.83 

Library, 47,779.70 

Divinity School 18,156.70 

Law School, 117,401.68 

Medical School, 161,406.95 

Dental School, 88,226.52 

Museum of ComparatiTe Zodlogy, .... 85,697.88 
Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, 9,660.68 

Observatory, 49,958.58 

BusB^y Institution, 21,608.84 

Arnold Arboretum, 18,846.29 

School of Veterinary Medicine, ..... 18,116.27 

BOflsey Trust, 26,768.06 

Price Oreenleaf Fund, 88,990.42 

Gray Fund for Engravings, 750.26 

Woodland Hill Fund, 551.40 

Daniel Williams Fund, 745.88 

Sarah Winslow Fund, 218.15 

Class Funds, 495.15 

John Witt Bandall Fund, 1,472.88 

James Arnold Fund, 7,214.56 

Construction Accounts, 888,898.08 

Sundiy Accounts, 226,976.04 

12,071,806.66 
1,584, »8:^ 

Balance, $487,188.82 



Paymenta. 

$181,878.07 
658,500.39 
70,197.85 
42,804.66 
84,437.95 
166,625.88 
27,066.67 
26,890.40 

9,685.84 

51,228.96 

14,808.99 

21,899.04 

,o22.2o 

26,768.08 

88,990.42 

1,851.50 

1,183.09 

755.10 

219.15 

249.00 

974.16 

6,858.88 

112,804.88 

82,677.82 

$1,584,128.84 



Which is the net increase of the Funds and balances, excluding gifts for 
capital account, as also shown on page 57. This increase consiBta of money 
received, and not yet expended, with the accumulated interest thereon, for 
certain buildings and for the fence on the Brighton Marsh, which are now 
under construction; of unexpended gifts for special purposes and of the net 
increase of sundry Funds and balances devoted to special purposes, and not 
available for the general expenses of the University. 
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Certificaie of the Committees of the CorporcUion and Overseers of Harva/rd 
College^ for examining the Books and Accounts of the Treasurer^ entered 
in the Journal kept by him. 

The committeeB appointed by the Corporation and Overseers of Harvard 
College to examine the books and accounts of the Treasurer for the year ending 
July 31, 1900, have, with the assistance of an expert chosen by them, examined 
and audited the Cash book covering the period from August 1, 1899, to July 81, 
1900, inclusive, and have seen that all the bonds, notes, mortgages, certificates 
of stock, and other evidences of property, which were on hand at the beginning 
of said year, or have been received by him during said year, are now in hi* 
possession, or are fully accounted for by entries made therein ; they have also 
noticed all payments, both of principal and interest, indorsed on any of said 
bonds or notes, and have seen that the amounts so indorsed have been duly 
credited to the College. 

They have in like manner satisfied themselves that all the entries for moneys 
expended by the Treasurer, or charged in his books to the College, are well 
vouched ; such of them as are not supported by counter entries being proved by 
regular vouchers and receipts. 

They have also seen that all the entries for said year are duly transferred to 
the Ledger, and that the accounts there are rightly cast, and the balances carried 
forward correctly to new accotinta. 



(Signed,) 



HENRY P. WALCOTT, 
SAMUEL HOAR, 



\ Committee on the part of the 
f Corporation. 



EDWARD W. HOOPER, 
F. L. HIOGINSON, 
MOSES WILLIAMS, 
ALFRED BOWDITCH, 
ROBERT H. GARDINER, 



Com^nittee on the part of I4e 
Bottrd of Overseers. 



BosTOM, January 4, 1901. 
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